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A CHRISTMAS EVE IN GERMANY. 


OF all the numerous Christmas gatherings 
at which I have “assisted” in Germany, the 
most interesting was that of the Bergwerk,— 
the most distinguished of the numerous club 
associations of the city where I was residing. 
The members are either artists or authors. 
“It is called the “ Bergwerk,” or “ Mine ;” its 
members are “Knappen,” or master-workmen. 
As the most precious substances of the mate- 
rial world are gained only through hard labor, 
so in the realms of intellect and art treasures 
of thought and genius are obtained only after 
much hard drudging anddeiving. In accord- 
ance with the significance of their name, the 
members at their meetings adopt the costume 
and phraseology of the miners,—each one 
throwing over his coat—upon which often 
glitters more than one decoration bestowed 
by princely hands—a miner's blouse, and 
placing upon his head a little round cap with 
no ornament but a gilt hammer and pick, the 
badge of the society. In his hand he carries 
a wooden hammer, and all expressions of ap- 
probation are given by a vigorous rapping and 
thumping upon a wooden block beside him, 
The assembly presents 2 most grotesque ap- 
pearance,—the uninitiated would hardly sus- 
pect the bright stars in the world of literature 
and art which are hiding away under this curi- 
ous disguise. 

I will premise that ladies are not admitted 
to their weekly meetings. It is only the ex- 
pansively generous influence of Christmas 
which induces them, once a year, to throw out | 
their Society’s arms, and embrace the fair ' 
ones allied with its members. 

Years ago, when the organization was in its | 
youth, and the “Miners” brisk and lively, 
they gave, from time to time, the finest balls _ 
of the season, which were often graced by the 
presence of the King and Court; but now» 
they assert that, although there is great art in 
dancing well, it is not the noblest art to pur- 
sue. 

Each member is called a “ Xnappe,” as I 
have said, but on admission to the orderhe must | 
be christened anew—receiving some comical ' 
name suggested by the peculiarities of his 
profession. Under penalty of a fine for vio- 
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lation of the rule, these names must be used 
by the members as they address each other. 
Some of these appellations are very droll, 
perhaps a little sarcastic. A celebrated ro- 
mance-writer, somewhat diffuse in his style, is 
called the “Knappe Zintenklecks "—~“ Ink- 
splash!” A renowned violinist gets no bet- 
ter name than “ Pizzicato;” a singer is but a 
“* Kehlkopf—Larynx ; a wealthy banker, who 
in his leisure hours dabbles with the muses, 
is told, in the word * Zahiwor?t,” to look to 
his counters. An architect, under whose di- 
rection some of the finest buildings in the 
country have been erected, is christened 
 Shnorkel” —Flourish. A German savant, 
who has more than once visited the icy regions 
of the North, is dubbed ‘ Esquimaux,” and the 
word “Croup” keeps the poet-doctor con- 
stantly in mind of the responsibilities of his 
profession. One of the greatest baritones 
that the world has ever known, now retired 
into private life, has his past triumphs brought 
to mind as the members call out “Anappe 
Furioso.” Another musician, a pianist, whose 
weakness, if he has any, is a leaning towards 
a certain school, perhaps not over popular, 
is designated “ Futurus.” <A classical profes- 
sor is the “ Lexicon” ofthe party, while a mathe- 
matician is but a “ Fraction.” <A poet is told 
to look to his “ Feet,” an artist isa “ Sketch.” 
“Fig-leaf” suggests to a sculptor the difficul- 
ties of properly adjusting drapery ; an amiable 
young Pole, whose exquisite silhouettes have 
created a new branch of art, is called “Anappe 
Tusch”—Indian Ink. A group of architects 
form “Beams,” ‘ Squares,” ‘ Freestones,” 
** Keystones,” etc., while a company of musi- 
cal celebrities answer to the euphonious titles 
of ‘Fiddlestick,” “ Fiddlestring,” “Shake,” 
“Trill,” “Quaver,” “Quodlibet,” “Sharp, 
“Valve,” etc. A renowned student and 
teacher of zesthetics, who soars into regions 
high above those where the ordinary student 


- dwells, is called “ Plackholz"—“ Plodder” or 


“ Plodhorse.” Just think of it! Whata shock 
it must give to his exquisitely refined nature 
to be brought down to common life in that 
abrupt manner. 

The mock gravity with which these hoary- 
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headed savants, wits, poets, artists, etc., em- 
ploy these terms in addressing each other, is, 
to a stranger, the most comical part of all. 

On that memorable Christmas eve when I 
was admitted,—the first American lady who 
ever entered into those sacred precincts,—we 
assembled at an early hour in the beautiful 
rooms belonging to the Bergwerk. ‘The pres- 
ident of the society, being a royal architect, 
was enabled, in the construction of one of the 
government buildings, to reserve a cozy room 
for his pets. The hberality of the govern- 
ment in according the space has not been 
unequalled by the generosity of the ‘ Mi- 
ners” in decorating it in a becoming and char- 
acteristic manner. It is furnished with a 
library ; statues adorn the niches; paintings, 
engravings, and elaborate architectural plans 
cover the walls—all the productions of the 
Miners’ own heads and hands. 

Of course the evening commenced with a 
peace-offering to the demon of appetite. 
How little we should hear of discord and dis- 
sension if people reserved the discussion of all 
knotty questions till after dinner! At any 
rate, on that occasion groups of thrées, fours, 
and a dozen gathered around the tables, ate, 
drank, and cracked jokes, till the whole com- 
pany was in a most genial mood. Do not 
imagine that any had imbibed tod much. 
The Germans drink copiously, but the liquors 
are light, and their natures are not easily ex- 
cited. 

About ten o'clock, a curtain drawn across 
a temporary stage was removed, revealing a 
forest scene. Deep in its recesses sat the 
goblin Riibezahl, guarding the entrance to a 
dark cavern, which, by a stretch of imagina- 
tion, could be supposed to represent the shaft 
of the “mines” in which we were then revel- 
ling. Riibezahl is the goblin of the mines of the 
Riesengebirge. Whatever his usual temper 
may be, he was, on this evening, well dis- 
posed—and sat grinning before a bright fire, 
delighting mightily in the fun going on during 
the distribution of the gifts, which were heaped 
upon the rocks around. 
| The youngest members of the Society, act- 
ing as servants of the elder, hastened to dis- 
tribute the presents to the gentlemen first. 
Each member had sent something to another 


member, who had been apportioned to him 
by lot. Of course, the recipient of the gift 
had no idea who was the giver. A comical 
challenge to address the company accom- 
panied each; and after the wrappers were. re- 
moved, and the presents inspected, the presi- 
dent, by several vigorous strokes of the ham- 
mer, brought the meeting to order. In a few 
appropriate words he thanked the “ Miners” 
for his exquisite present, the donation of the 
whole Society, read a few business reports, 
and then called upon the others to return 
thanks to their unknown donors. 

Here followed, for more than an hour, such 
‘a feast of reason and flow of soul” as I had 
supposed existed only as a figure of speech. 
No one present that evening could ever after 
call the Germans a “heavy people.” Their 
jokes were not a mere play upon words—a 
conglomeration of slang phrases which some- 
times passes for wit, but they were the true, 
current coin, coming forth pure and spark- 
ling from the mint,—no base alloy tarnishing 
their purity or depreciating their value. The 
speeches were all improvised, but the gift was 
always the suggesting topic. The incog. giver 
was hunted out, and decorated with flaming 
titles, conferred either in poetry or prose, as 
the genius of the speaker dictated. The 
present, which was sure to be of a most ab- 
surd kind, was represented as filling a want 
long felt in the ménage of the receiver, for 
which he poured forth the most profuse thanks 
in a style so finished that it was difficult to 
believe that each one spoke without the slight- 
est preparation. I could not enumerate all 
the gifts, but remember a few as being absurdly 
boyish in character. The banker received a 
huge multiplication card, which he facetiously 
remarked was more acceptable than the divi- 
sion table would have been. The violinist 
had a sugar violin in return for the “linked 
sweetness, long drawn out,” with which he 
had so often entertained his friends. The 
thin, spare “Lexicon,” who looked as if 
he never smiled—might indeed have thrust 
the word mirth out of his vocabulary—was told 
in a huge Pokal, or goblet, to drink and be 
merry. A renowned actor had a box of toys 
-——a puppet-show—which he said would be-: 
guile many a weary hour. The romanee- 
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writer promised to take the lessons, in a book 
of sermons on the “sin of lying,” seriously to 
heart; while the poet said, after reading the 
fTistory of the Quakers, he too might learn 
to appreciate plainness of speech. Do not 
suppose that I am attempting to transcribe 
the wit and humor of that evening, which 
flowed in such copious streams. The man- 
ner, the time and place, lent the charm which 
a mere description must fail to convey. But 
I gasped for relief when the speeches were 
over, for my poor brain was in a whirl; it 
could not take in so much at once, though 
truth compels me to state that the humorous 
charger, prancing too gayly, sometimes igno- 
miniously threw his rider to the ground; but 
these were exceptional .discords to the har- 
monious brilliancy of the whole. 

Then came a musical entertainment, partly 
serious, partly comical. Some artists did 
their best, while others, for our greater delec- 
tation, tried to do their worst. A quintette 
party gave us a representation of an amateur 
concert; and certainly only great artists could 
have done the thing so badly. The leader 
commenced by an address to the performers, 
urging upon them the necessity of unanimity 
of action, the subduing of each individual will 
for the common good, and telling them that 
if one of them should, for a moment, feel in- 
clined to improvise an obligato, he should, be- 
fore rushing away with his idea, ascertain if 
the others were willing to await his return to 
reason-——and the tune. Above all, he exhort- 
ed them, if they could not exactly keep to- 
gether through the whole performance, they 
should, at least, try to strike the final chords 
ensemble, The excruciating discords which 
followed were drowned in roars of laughter. 

Thereupon came a comic song called the 
“‘Isthmus of Suez,” in which every political 
event of the last decade was drolly set forth 
to the music of a Volkslied. 

Then the president announced that a cele- 
brated preacher had asked permission to ad- 
dress the company upon the sin of Langeweile 
—tediousness. A furious rapping of the ham- 
mers greeted the entry of an artist, whose 
pictures, in their rich coloring, rival Titian’s, 
disguised asa Jesuit Father. With downcast 
eyes, and hands crossed upen his breast, he 
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slowly passed to the speaker’s desk and com- 
menced his discourse, which consisted of the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet. For five 
minutes he rang the changes upon AB C 
alone, but they were all given with such fire, 
such variety of modulation and gesture, that 


| one would hardly believe that he was not 


really haranguing the audience in a most elo- 
quent manner. At one moment his voice 
rose in tones of the loudest denunciation ; the 
next it assumed an argumentative strain. 
Again he besought, supplicated, seemed to 
weep even with sorrow for the obstinacy of his 
hearers. Then he turned to sarcastic wea- 
pons—hurling bitter, cutting sounds at his im- 
aginary opponents. After twenty minutes 
he retired, and although not one word had 
been uttered, we all exclaimed, “ What an elo- 
quentspeech!” I had never in my life heard 
anything so supremely ludicrous. And so the 


evening wore on with a variety of entertain- 


ment, enough to have filled up a dozen even- 
ings. 

One of the by-laws requires the members 
to bring something, of their own work, for 
each meeting. Thus the poet's last effort, the 
artist's newest work, the architect’s grand 
plan, treatises upon topics grave and gay, 
are proved in the caverns of the “ Mine” 
before emerging into the outer world. 

Once or twice in the course of the evening, 
just to prove that the members were not too 
old for such things, one and another of the 
musical celebrities—whose thrilling harmonies 
charm the multitude—thought it not beneath 
their dignity to strike up a bewitching waltz, a 
jolly polka, or a romping galop, and away 
went the joyous crowd, spinning, whirling, 
jumping, with all their youthful fire and elas- 
ticity. To one of my many exclamations of 
delight a Knappe replied :— 

‘Tt is heavier than usual this evening. 
There seems to be no life in us.” 

“Well!” I said, “you must have adamantine 
natures if you can bear any more than this.” 

‘“‘ Ah!” was the sad rejoinder, “it is plain that 
we are growing old and prim. ‘The cobwebs 
of time are spun upon the gray walls of 
these caverns where we dig and toil; these 
intellectual gymnastics avail naught but to 
show that no human efforts can renew the 
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vigor of the muscles from which youth has de- 
parted forever. Better were it that we rest 
content with the laurels already won, leaving 
the rising generation to penetrate into the 
deeper recesses, and bring forth the yet undis- 
covered treasures.” 

Occasionally simple refreshments were 
passed,—lemonade, and cakes ornamented 
with sugar hammer and pick. 

Finally came the ladies’ turn to receive 
their gifts. They were escorted to the table, 
where the presents lay heaped up. Each one 
being disguised, the lady selected any shape 
that struck her fancy, and removed the wrap- 
pings to find some exquisite article de virtu. 
The ladies were not required, as were the 
gentlemen, to address their thanks to the 
assembled company.. Perhaps they thought 
that if we once got the floor the house would 
never be brought to order again. We did 
our best to appear grateful, casting thankful 
looks nght and left. 

A touching tribute was paid to the memory 
of their fellow-workers, who, after years of 
toil, side by side, had since the last Christmas- 
tide cast away their implements, and gone 
beyond those walls which, once scaled, are 
never more repassed. ; 

The grande finale was the mimic torch- 
light procession through the galleries of the 
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“Mine.” Adjoining the Society’s rooms is a 
concert-hall, capable of accommodating three 
or four thousand persons. Its Egyptian dark- 
ness on that night was but little relieved, as 
the company, with wee Christmas candles in 
hand, wound round and round this immense 
space, the flittering fire-fly light of the tiny 
candles producing a drolly weird effect. 

What else could be done? The night was 
far spent; so a wag suggested, for variety, 
that we should all go home. With deferen- 
tial politeness the cavaliers pressed their lips 
upon the ladies’ hands, thanked them for hav- 
ing graced the evening with their presence, 
and wished that they might be oftener among 
them. Why do they not invite them, then? 
One can hardly tell where the fault lies that 
the sexes are so much divided in their amuse- 
ments. The German gentleman professes to 
like the society of ladies, but as he rarely 
seeks it, it would follow that he regards the 
time passed with them as in a measure wasted. 

But I do not propose to write a treatise . 
upon the condition of woman in Germany. It 
would be ungenerous and ungrateful on my 
part to pass any censures upon a people who 
have always been kind to me as a stranger, 
and have given me an evening’s entertain- 
ment which I shall all my life remember with 
delight. 
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DITMARSCH AND KLAUS GROTH. 


A PLATTDEUTSCH CHAT, 


‘'Beer is keen Win, Win is keen Beer." 


There is a long strip of the German Empire . 


(say, the northern one-third, extending from 
the Rhine to Russian Poland, and especially 


comprising the lower Rhine lands, Westphalia, | 
Hanover, what was once Lower Saxony, Hol- | 
stein—and Ditmarsch— Mecklenburg, Pom- | 


mem, and Brandenburg), to the natives of 
which the language of Lessing is an acquired 
tungue. 
farm and the nursery, is a mass of queer crys- 
tallizations of expression with few grammatical 
inflections to keep it from being jumbled. It 
is only when the young North German goes to 
school, and often not then, that he finds his 
tongue in the quasi Greek harness of conjuga- 
tion and declension which marks high German 
—the language of Teutonic civilization—as dis~ 
tinct from Low German or Plattdeutsch. 
English is Plattdeutsch; Dutch is Platt- 
deutsch; but, inasmuch as both English and 
Dutch have acquired a sort of autonomy among 
tongues, the name, Plattdeutsch, is rather limit- 
ed to the unwritten, or more correctly, non-liter- 
ary Janguage of the North German. To illus- 
trate, in a homely way, the affinities of the 
two speeches, English and Plattdeutsch, let us 
suppose that we take a batch of fine-bolted 
wheaten flour; bake it, with its suitable ingredi- 
ents, into a pancake; sprinkle it with loaf- 
sugar; smear it with currant jelly; and, may be, 





Their vernacular, the speech of the 


scatter over it a little ground cinnamon. The 
dish will represent the English tongue, starting 
with the wheaten flour as the old Saxon and 
Frisian basis; the sugar being the Latin ad- 
dition; the currant jelly, what we have bor- 
rowed from the French and Normand; and the 
cinnamon, a trifle we have picked up in our pi- 
ratical sea maraudings from the Orientals, But 
if you bake your cake from unbolted flour, and 
eat it with no fancy additions, that would be 
the Plattdeutsch of Mecklenburgand Ditmarsch, 
a healthful article, good for the teeth and the 
complexion, but all full of lumps and rough 
edges, homely black bread, as it were. 

If you have ever hung over a grocery coun- 
ter in San Francisco, you perhaps have noticed 
that the grocer talked with his blond appren- 
tice in a tongue that sounded strangely famil- 
iar, but unintelligible; and you have, may be, 
imagined that it might be very corrupt English 
spoken with a strong Germanic accent. You 
were mistaken a little—it was German spoken 
with an English accent; for the accent and 
pronunciation of Plattdeutsch are more akin to 
English than are those of any other branch of 
the Teutonic stem. Low German consonants 
are not bitten so sharply as they leave the 
mouth; it has the Anglo Saxon #4, which High 
German has not; and its vowels are not so 
broad or long as in its more aristocratic sister. 
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Put the tips of your fingers and thumb of one 
hand together. If you call the thumb, with its 
insertion far down at the wrist, Plattdeutsch, 
the forefinger would be, let us say, Hollandish ; 
the middle finger, English; the third, old, Low 
German of Charlemagne’s time, and the little 
finger, Middle Low German; while the other 
hand might be called the High or Upper Ger- 
man division, commencing with Luther's New 
High German, and ending off, say with U Ifila’s 
Gothic of the fourth century, which, however, 
is by some philologists ranked as the parent 
stem of both upper and lower German, and by 
some as a purely low German. And here, let 
me say that /ow German does not, primarily, 
mean vulgar German; nor does Aigk German 
mean aristocratic. #/#// German and plain 
German would be better renderings of och and 
platt. 

Low German has been called the Doric Ger- 
man; but the expression—though, as regards 
its rusticity, somewhat happy—philologically, 
is incorrect. If the classes of Greek writers 
had but interchanged tongues, and if Xenophon 
and Plato had written Doric, and Theocritus 
had written Attic, then the literary position of 
Low German would be that of Attic German, 
as you might say; for in the matter of inter- 
changeability of certain of the consonants, and 
the closing of the lips for the vowels, Low Ger- 
man has the Atticism and High German the 
Doricism on the scale of phonetics. 

Scotch has been called the Doric branch of 
English; as a fact, it is simply purer Saxon, 
and, I might almost say, a closer sib of the 
Plattdeutsch. It would be practical, I fancy, to 
take a child born in the Lowlands, and, by slow 
migration, translate him to Vienna in such easy 
stages that he would never be able to designate 
when or where he left his English and com- 
menced his German; nor where he dropped 
Plattdeutsch and entered upon High German. 

There are probably as many different dialects 
of Low German as there are villages. Uni- 
formity in that regard is as impossible, in fact, 
as to find vernacular English unchangeable, as 
you go from one district in England to another. 
It is the result of there being no written stand- 
ard. Webster's spelling book has, in America, 
given us a sort of metallic tuning-fork, by which 
a certain degree of faulty uniformity has been 
gained; but when there are no written records, 
a language is apt to vary with every wind that 
blows—in short, to be modified according to 
every special influenza that attacks the human 
air passages, and to be the victim of every 
snuffle or whine that may be in vogue. Platt- 
deutsch has had no written standard, to give it 
a tramway, for over two hundred years. 
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Hence Ditmarsch Plattdeutsch is other, in 
some regards, than Mecklenburg Plattdeutsch ; 
and the Hanoverian has a different speech from 


‘ him of Pommern. 


Plattdeutsch once, however, was literary; it 
had chronicles, legends, poems (Reynard the 
Fox was originally Plattdeutsch), and a medize- 
val written existence. One might class certain 
grand poems—-now growing into popularity in 
a Wagnerian sort of way—as Middle Platt- 
deutsch; and the Plattdeutsch Genius of Lan- 
guage, looking back to his medizval school- 
days, might well say, in a proud way, to his 
High German brother, as Entspekter Brasig 
was wont to boast to his old school friend, Haw- 
ermann: “J dem Stil, Korl, war ich Dich 
doch tiber” 

But the High German, Luther, one day, hand- 
ed in his exercise in the shape of a translation 
of the Bible; and it won so much praise from 
the pedagogues, and the nobility and gentry, 
that the slow Plattdeutscher flung down his 
copy-book in disgust, and went back to his 
farm, and abused his cattle, and made love, 
and quarreled, in his humble tongue, and but 
rarely thereafter cared to see himself down in 
black and white. So Plattdeutsch ceased to be 
written from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century; it then became essentially a vulgar 
tongue—a peasant’s fafots, almost. But an 
occasional bookworm looked into its old chron- 
icles, and made glossaries, and discussed it as 
if it were already a corpse on the philological 
dissecting table. 

it became the triumph of a modest Ditmarsch 
school-teacher to show that there was a current 
of blood yet in the Plattdeutsch language. 


KLAUS GROTH was born at Heide ( Heath), a 
market-town of Holstein, or rather of Ditmarsch, 
April 24th, 1819. To appreciate our author, it 
is as necessary to understand his native place 
as it is to know the Scottish Border to read 
Scott, or the Hudson to grow fond of Irving. 
Ditmarsch is the northwest corner of Germany 
between the outlets of the Elbe and Eider. 
Heide, a borough town in the middle of the 
northern half, became a very flourishing place 
in 1450, by reason of its being the capital estab- 
lished by the government of the so-called “ For- 
ty-eight,” who form the centre of the traditional 
picture of the grand days of the Ditmarsch in a 
political aspect. 

It was near Heide—to wit: at Hemmingsted, 
an adjoining parish—that the battle was fought 
in A. D. 1500, June 17th, in defense of the free- 
dom of Ditmarsch against King John of Den- 
mark, the Duke of Holstein, and Schlenz, the 
leader of the mercenaries called “The Guard,” 


in which fight, the boors, under Wolf Isebrand, 
completely routed the King’s forces and slew 
the Junker Schlenz, who fell at the head of his 
band. The elements helped the boors, and 
especially the opening of the dykes or bulk- 
heads, whereby the battle-field was flooded. 

Heide was afterwards—June 13th, 1559—de- 
stroyed utterly, and the Ditmarschers forced to 
swear allegiance to their royal neighbor, but 
sprang quickly into a prosperity which, as the 
centre of a well-cultivated agricultural com- 
munity, it retained. 

Ditmarsch is divided physically into two very 
distinctive kinds of land, namely, Afarsch and 
Geest—Marsch \and being the moist, fertile lands 
watered from the downpouring brooks and 
springs, shut in from the ocean by dykes and 
earthworks, dams and gates, flat, unbroken by 
anything of large growth, save where on a hil- 
lock, here and there, a pair of trees hang shad- 
ily over the farmer’s home. On the other hand, 
Geest (barren) is sand-dune, difficult of cultiva- 
tion (like the San Francisco park), where the 
huntsman has moderate sport after hares and 
rabbits, and where few acres now and then pay 
for cultivation. It is in allusion to this Marsch 
and Gees# distinction, that the possessions of 
the Duke of Oldenburg were likened to Pha- 
raoh’s seven fat and seven lean kine, the Geest 
representing the lean and the Afarsch the well- 
fed beasts. 


If Alameda County could be cut out of its— 
present place and spread out and smoothed © 


down on the western side of San Francisco, 
which should be sunk into the bay, the tract so 
formed would be something like Ditmarsch. 
It would want Sherman Island to be planted 
out In the ocean to represent Biisum and the 
so-called “Koog” land; and there must needs 
be frost and snow to add to the effect. 

A country of hedges, of embankments, of 
canals, of fields cut squarely by rectangular 
lines of ditch, of farms in like manner divided 
with broader water-ways, of green fields, fat 
cows, sturdy oxen, thatched roofs with the 
stork sentinel upon them, a land of careful 
farming, of broad-shouldered (sfrom is the 
word) men, of clean, ruddy, flax-haired women 
—that is Ditmarsch in its best aspect. It isa 
comfortable place where the boor (in Ditmarsch, 
an honorable word, like squire in New Eng- 
land) sits in his quaint old house, hears the 
lowing of his fat cattle as they are driven to 
feed at their stalls from the juicy hay, and gos- 
sips about the parish interests, while afar off 
rolls up the roar of the Haff, to remind him 
how large a world there is beyond his little 
comer, which may pour in upon him and sink 
him and his possession as was Biisum of old. 





Ditmarsch is in a good sense what one 
might call communistic. Its legal organization 
is a legacy from its older days. It consists of 
two provinces, North and South Ditmarsch, 
which in turn are divided into parishes. The 
province has for prefect a native Ditmarscher ; 
each parish has for mayor (Vagt) a native ap- 
pointed from three proposed candidates elected 
by the boor class, which election is for life. 
Out of these elected deputies, the provincial 
Diet is formed. Of course, the deputy ( Vuii- 
mach) is an eminently respectable boor. 

The parish mayor, with a clerk (Schriwer), 
is the ex-officio notary, registrar of wills, etc.; 
and the mayors with the Landvogt form the 
provincial court. The code in use is particu- 
larly Ditmarschish, a relic of their days of in- 
dependence. The boor is essentially as much 
a Tory as any Sir Leicester Dedlock could be. 
He has the doctrine of primogeniture, and, in 
short, every other pet faith of an English coun- 
try gentleman, in his marrow. He is proud, 
rather despises the Geest folks, and patronizes 
the petty farmers and peasants struggling for 
life in his vicinage. He has many virtues and 
few vices; and has about as much appreciation 
of red republicanism and its excited antics as 
a ruminating ox would have of the feelings of 
a famished wolf. In old days his ancestors 
fought well for liberty. It would seem that he 
has it. His struggle with the ocean has made 
him vigilant. With less promise in his under- 
taking, his corner of land is one of the most 
fertile and charming in its way in all Germany. 
He keeps squalor and misery aloof, just as he 
watches the dyke and flood, by always keeping 
work in hand. So much for Ditmarsch, the 
birthplace of our poet. 

Groth commenced his education at Tondern, 
ataseminary. He could not attend a univer- 
sity, either on account of his weak health, or 
want of funds; and accordingly received a 
modest appointment as teacher of a girls’ 
school at Heide: While so engaged, he pur- 
sued his studies, and made distinguished pro- 
gress in mathematics, natural science, and 
ancient and modern languages. It was fortu- 
nate, perhaps, that he was so cut short in the 
curriculum of school and university. He had 
the talents and perceptive powers of a great 
philologist; but had he followed an academic 
career, it is possible that, in lieu of the charm- 
ing lyrics of his native land, he might have 
given us little beyond the dry bones of philo- 
logical museums, fit to be cased up in gram- 
mars and dictionaries, but not affording the 
delight which his actual work has produced to 
his legion of admirers. 

In 1847, his head was knocking against the 
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ceiling of his girls’ school, and he gave up the 
place, intending to enter a university; but on 
account of his health, abandoned the project, 
and settled at Femarn, where he resided for six 
years, and wrote most of his poems. In 1853, 
he betook himself to Kiel, to be near the uni- 
versity there. 

In 1852, at Hamburg, he published his charm- 
ing collection of lyrics and other poems, en- 
titled Quickborn, Volksleben tin plattdeutschen 
Gedichien ditinarscher Mundart. Quickborn 
is the name of a{spring in Ditmarsch which 
runs both summer and winter, never failing or 
freezing. 

The volume has gone through many editions ; 
its contents are household words from one end 
of Germany to the other; and it was owing 
probably to their success and popularity that 
Fritz Reuter was encouraged to try a similar 
experiment with the Mecklenburg dialect. 

The Quickéorn now before me (ed. 1873, 
Berlin) opens with a poem to “My Mother 
Tongue” (Min Afodersprak ), which for pathos 
and tenderness recalls some of the sweetest 
verses of Burns, Indeed, it is evident, all 
through the book, that while the poet does not 
seek to copy the Scotch poets, he has studied 
them very closely; and in “Hans Schander” 
he has fairly localized “Tam O'Shanter and 
his Mare.” “Min Annamedder” is a |very 
Plattdeutsch “Airy Fairy Lillian.” 

Ver de Gern (For the Children) consists of 
a number of songs, verses, and prose, two of 
which I append, with translations, at the same 
time begging the critical reader not to be too 
hard upon my versions, as I intended them 
only as crutches whereby the tyro in German 
might travel through the original in parallel 
columns without too much trouble. 

“De Krautfru” (The Crab Woman) is a charm- 
ing bit of description of a local character with 
the load of poverty and basket of crabs on her 
back, and withal a strong fund of uncomplain- 
ing good sense in her heart. It is less refined, 
but more definite as a picture of character, than 
Chamisso’s “Poor Washerwoman.” Wat sit 
dat Volk vertelit is aa series of grugely (to 
borrow a German word) stories, to be told by a 
warm fire, with ghosts shivering outside: “ How 
Old Biisum was Engulfed,” “Master John,” 
“Dat gruli Hus” (The Haunted House), and 
“Hans Iwer, the werewolf.” “Ut de ole Krénk” 
(Out of the Old Chronicle) are ballads as to 
the struggles of the medieval Ditmarschers for 


liberty. 1 append “De Slacht bi Hemming- 
sted,” and “De letzte Feide.” 

“Wi gingn tosam to Feld” has a faint flavor 
of “John Anderson, my Jo, John,” but nothing 
like plagiarism, even to the touchiest fault- 
finder. “Vullmacht sin Tweschens” is a thor- 
oughly lovers’ ditty; and shows how deeply the 
local life and its belongings had worked into 
the young poet’s heart. Indeed, it is the local 


-coloring and freshness that make the poems 


so captivating. In picking out a number of 
pieces to serve as examples, I have doubted if 
I have selected the most appropriate, all having 
a special charm in severalty. 

Groth has published some prose Vertelin 
{Tellings, or Tales) of great originality; but 
his lyrics and ballads throw them so much in 
the shade, that it is likely that his earliest and 
youthful work will ever be the most popular. 

The poet has received from the University of 
Bonn the academic honor of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy; and none could more richly deserve such 
a tribute for his services to his vernacular 
tongue. 

In looking over popular works on language 
(so as to be sure that I had, in the foregoing, 
thrust forth no twig of philological heresy), I 
came upon an article by the great Oxonian 
professor, Max Miiller, upon the language of 
Schleswig-Holstein. At first I was frightened 
lest I had been trifling with a subject which 
had already been fully discussed by a master 
and arch-priest in the temple of tongues; but I 
find that, to the American reader, my chat will 
be modestly supplemental, at least; and to such 
readers of THE CALIFORNIAN as have not al- 
ready read “Chips from a German Workshop,” 
I recommend the perusal of the article in ques- 
tion (Vol. III). Some of the selections there 
from Groth, I would have liked to adopt, par- 
ticularly “Ole Biisum,” but I have already 
usurped more space than was my original in- 
tention. 

We would encourage aj] American students 
of German to look into the Plattdeutsch dia- 
lect, even before they have finished struggling 
with the High German branch. They will find 
in Groth and Reuter expressions that are old 
acquaintance; and in a literary point of view 
there is something healthy and hearty in the 
naturalism of the sketches of the north Ger- 
man’s life, like a red-cheeked apple, which has 
not the mouldy- orange realism of the modern 
literary mob that believe in the Zola creed. 
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struction, leaving that to the pastors and 
priests of the difierent religious denomina.- 


A TRIP TO GERMANY. the latter has eliminated ail religious in- 





tions and Churches, the teaching of the 


° | ~ tenets of Protestantism and of Catholiciem, 
Retrospective View of Chicago. {the public schools are divided into Protest. 
. ant-and Catholic ones) occupies a large part 


: - of ane gener) seed time, Bible history is 
The Voyage Across the Atlantic. tar en ty ogeides: religious pootry and prose 





C In the catechism or denomina- 
tional text-book) are learned by heart by 
the scholars, whether they understand the 


: meaningor not; in short, 2 t deal of ti 
Bismarck’s and Germany’s New De- and labor is given to charge scholars brits 
- p ture. fall with particular dogmas and Biblical 





jore, while other more important (i. ¢., from 

themere educational standpoint) subjects 

oo ae neglected, oven eee other subjects or 

. é objects of prim educa igious- 

The School-Inspection Bill and Its in affected, i. ¢, history ‘was taught fica 
Boari rotestant or Catholic standpoint; in fact; 

eecrings. all Jessons which could be infinenced by the 

religious opinions of the teacher, were more 

or et oy suensnced: nese aes were. 

: educated in the Ormal Schools, the 

Grand Battle Between Uitra-Montanism professors or direetors of which were, taken 
mee oon om thé Tanks of Orthodox Protestantism 

and the Spirit of the Age, (the enemy of Rational Protestantism, or 

fae en os a Rationalism of about the grade of your 

Unitarians and Universalists}, The same: 


From Our Own Correspondent, course was taken by the (just now resigued} 
HANOVER, Germany, Marché. Minister_ef “ Culfnus” (Churches) and Edu- 
NETROSPECTIYE. cation, Herr von Muehler, whose wife ab- 


Whether itis the enormousincreage of car- BONGO, ME, mudities so much that even the 


bonic acid in the atmosphere, as your astron- Berlin haa.to undergo the xsthetical bar- 
omer contends 1n his essay on the effects of pod ot nee oeiieat an he. same or nodo 
nats Fos ap 6 Universities; none 
oe ee eae = Lsfendaaes ee but Trinity and Eternal-Damnation be- 
strain of mind caused Dy retrospective, levers were called by Muobler to teach the 
present, and prospective views is sufficient future teachers of the people; pulpit aad 
for explanation, the fact is patent, astrange schcolroom were to be shaped after the 
undercurrent of melancholy and “revere” 52ue mode). Areasction against this forcin 


te a : eee rocess set in years ago, but could not avai 
has characterized Chicago during the win- uch a8 ion as the Government of the 


ter; and its sombre mood appeured esti | “State” supported Orthodoxy. 
more sombre by the contrast formed by the 72 BATILE BETWEEN ULTRAMONTANISM 


: ge daae : ; AND PROGRESA. 
immense activity in rebuildfng, thatdefiod | Bismarck has now suddenly broken with 
even nature and traditional custom. Thack- bis ceerapecil aes ire the mipninots of ine 
eray or Dickens writes about a skeleton be- 80) Ventre, an etown LIS Faunt’o 
: aa Sig ee _' into the arena. Catholic Ultramontanism 
ing hid in every man’s honse; trying to ac- | and Jesuitigm, on the one side, and Protes- 
count by this hypothesis for a certain un- | tant Orthodoxy and Hanoverian Particular- 
easiness manifested occasionally by most ag ee \acenorse: on ane. other, wat be 
people. Chicago, after the fire, might have | PUS Bay spe hell Pett tore 
: ? this final end will be of world-wid - 
been called a City of Skeletons, come out of | est and influence. In the Towel Hoase the 
their hiding-places in the open street. | bill above mentioned was only carried by a 
The pressure exercised by such a horde | majority of 27;in the Upper House, the 
of skeletons on the mind ‘land not only the chances are against the adoption of the bill. 


In _ fact, the Committes of the Upper or 
average one) becomes at last unbearable, and | “Herren” House bas alread : reported an 


I predict an immense exodus of Chicagoans | entirely different! bill, and the battle will 


during this epring and summer. With all | Probably be resumed in the Lower House 


pe ; (after a recess during April} in May. The 
my love and admiration for Chicago, I felt | significance of this odie candiot etween 


greatly relieved in leaving a sity whose men- | Bismarck and the National Liberals and 
tal bill of fare consisted so exclusively in piel ou. the Deas eae and “ne: Pontion 
Bo cide Wie , do gis ° : i on the‘ other, is 
“rojns.” “ Toujours ruins” 1s just..as.tedions both.polftical and religions. Bismarck in leav- 
as ‘‘tojours perdriz ;” 4 kind of mental vacn- | ing like Peel, his Conservative friends, and 
um is the consequence of monotony, as well | receiving the support of the Liberal’element, 
as of excess of life. With.a kind of svonder Bey n Ser ihe onic oF re course, SUrren- 
a Chicago man looks upon acity without a: ].: ay -~ poe aL arliamentary ae 
Bor ‘ ‘jorities; Prussia will advance “important 
burnt district ; asthe sun leaves on the eye | stepsin the direction of Constitutional or 
its impression for a long while, so great | Pariiamentary Monarchy ; the separation of 
events form, fora long time as it were, the piatoand Chae Gaureh and cocoa 
spectacles through which our mind looks and | clareg himself for the Christian State, will 
judges. A Chicagoan feels abroad like astran- | be compelled_to yield one point after 
ger from another world, and it isonly after | the other. His reason for attacking, or 
some months of travelling thaf he is toned Seen nee eet eelisintn bak 
and soothed down so faras to be again en | political ones. Frederick the Great 
rannort with the unburnt mass of mankind. | could afford to let the Jesuits do 
SET AHN TOA PURORNAN Zou, lle Tho leademan Cathaliciae (ee eae 
The first change becomes perceptible when | 50 Deputies in the Lower Houses coe 
you have set your mind definitely towards | bined with the Polish and Hanoverian Dapu- 
Enrope, when you have secured a first-class | Hes—i. ¢, with factions who openly declare 
berth in the immediate neighborhood of the | 920imst tae Linssinn State, and threaten to 
gigantic iron soul of your steamship, where | therefore, not asa political party inside of 
there is the least of shaking, and when you | common ais Ms - omen Saale, but _ an 
sit dreamily smoking in Park Hotel, Hobo- C2&™Y 0% the state, anc its Government it- 
ken, only afew rods from the docks of the Tae cane. Oe nie OPER ea 
Hamburg and Bremen steamers, There is andthe modern spirit will be fought and 
nothing like being near one’s steamer onthe Bee enE aaa ne aes j nat ae it 
> : : or the world in the 
day of its departure, and nothing moreodi- came Germany—the Germany of Luther—in 
ous than excitement orfearto beleft behind the sixteenth century. 
after haying paid for One cot: By at 
once settling down in a Hoboken hotel, 
these tronbles «are avoided, while, 
at the same time, you become initiated in 
European ways of cooking and looking at 
things generally ; get acquainted with your . 
Captain, who takes his Pontet Canet in‘said - 
Park Hotel; have your baggage stowed | 
snugly away in your berth, and nothing to 
look after on the day of departure. About 
1 o’clock you saunter lazily towards the dock; 
walk on board of your steamship; witness 
the more or less tender_adieux of parting 
lovers, parents, or friends; accept compla- 
cently the three hurrabs of some four or tive 
hundred people utterly unknown to you; 
and, after this final leave-taking from New 
York in particalar, and America (this broad- 
er expression takes now the place of the 
“‘pent-ap Utica” like United States), you 
will find al! your baggage and things in the 
best possible order, awaiting your further 


niosenra mo ownane ctatarinm 
acercce 


~~ FT eee ee eee 


“CROSSING THE ATLANTIC TX arnywreree 
ip generally regarded as a hardship; bat 
there are enough instances of splendid pas- 
sages towards the end of January—a season 
sufliciently distant from both the equinoc- 
tials (in September and in March) ag to en- 
joy arelative freedom from storms. The 
**Holsatia,” Captain Barends, which your 
correspondent selected as ocean ferrv-boat, 
proved really a ferry-boat, 60 quietly it tra- 
versed the fore ee ; 80 little did the 
motion of the screw shake the structure. 
The weather was unusually fine, especially . 
after we had turned our backs on the New- | 
foundland Banks. Those interminable | 
American oceau-creepers, or land out-run- 
uers, to coln a newfgermanism. Walking on 
deck was almost always possible; shuiile- 
board was played with zest, and an appetite 
jor four meals a day, honestly deserved, or 

’ worked out thereby. All agreed abont the 
superiority of Hambargceookery. Yon really 
can travel considerably on the Continent 
before you will find such dinners again as 
were served every-afternoon at 5 9’clock in 
the first cabin of the “‘Holsatis.” Americans 
like Mr. Mortimer, of New York, who are al- 
ways_pendulating between the Old and the 
New World, and are_ perfectly familiar with 
all the steamship lines befiween New York 
and Europe, give high praise to the Ham- 
burg Steamship Company. There is a civ- 
ility, and, at the same time, a cordiality, on 
the part of officers, that gives you soon a 
perfect home-feeling; and it is with a cer- 
tain regret that you at last bid adien to | 
them, sud to the emokiug-room, in which 
you have spent 60 many, sometimes very 





Taén Taweial] buavn re 
“eee SS PEN MONTH. 

After nine days, the Sciily Islands and the 
breakers around them charmed our eyes. 
Bets were made on toe hourof arrival off 
Plymouth, where a train stands always in 
waiting to carry the United States mail at 
once to Loudon, and thence across to the 
Continent. Onecf the mail-bags fell into 
the water, and ge‘ 2 pretty thoruugh salt- 
water-drenching. J presume such accidents 
to be the principal cause: of those wet let- 
ters and newspapers that occasionally reach 
you in Chicago. The same train that carried 
the mail away carried some of our passen- 
gers, Who were summoned by Fate to Ea- 


rope,—one by a dying father, another by a 


was the next station. A French monitor was 
just steaming out when the “ Hotsatia” 
steamed into the large harbor, on one side of 
which old ships-of-the-ling were moored, 
filled with some thousands of those unfortu- 
nate Millennsam-illusionists of the ‘Com- 
mune,’ that Thiers would fain be rid ofif he 
only knew how. He does not want them in 
France again, Jet loose against “ society ;” 
while England and Switzerland protest 
against such dangerous importations. Cher- 
bourg fornished an instance of the still im- 
lacable hatred of France against Germany. 
‘he Humburg Steamship Company owns a 
steamboat in Cherbourg, by which these 
passengers are jJanded who want_ to 
see Paria first and Berlin and Vienna after- 
ward. When the war broke out, the Cap- 
tain of that steamboat, 2 German, had to 
leave Cherbourg. After the war, he waited 
some time before venturing back: in fact, 
he returred only a few weeks after New 
Year's. He was, nevertheless, threatened 
with death by the inhabitants of Cherbourg, 
and had to leave for Germany, while a big, 
stout Frenchman took hispluce on a steam- 
Loat owned by a German Steamship Com- 
pany. Prejudices of nation s, especially of 
whipped ones, die hard, andtit will be some 
time before a German sea-Captain can show 
himeclf in the streets of Cherboure. 
AMERICAN TRAVELLERS. 

The American-born part of our passengers 
made Paris their objective point, and land- 
ed at Cherbourg. “ Mardi-Gras,”—the last 
d ay, of the Carnival,—the Grand Opera 
Ball, etc., proved too powerful a magnet. 
Such is the rushing spirit of our time that, 
even in travelling, our aim is to put as much 
travel as possible in as small compass of 
time as possible; and so our American pas- 
sengers ily oft at a tangent in Plymouthand 
Cherbourg, unconcerned about the North 
Sea and the farther journey of the good 
ship that has set them down with an almost 
mathematical precision in the English and 
French harbors. An ocean ‘voyage appears 
more and more only in the light of means, 
not asan end; just as railroad travelling is 
looked upon asa kind of encumbrance or 
disagreeable necessity, not as atall desirable 
per se. The time will come when buta few 
cities in Europe will hold our tourists longer 
than a single day, and when all Europe will 
Bevo i jour weeks by them. 

aye r erbourg, we made 
Glueckstadt, on the Elbe; ani. five hours 
later, We were sitting in the Belvedere 
Hotel, opposite the “Alster Bassin,” reading 
the two great speeches of Bismarck in sup- 
nort of his 
: SCHOOL INSPECTION BIrt. 
by which (by The 8peecnes still more than by 
the merely provisional bill) anew departure 
of Bismarck and of Germany will be marked. 
¥rom the lst of February upto the present 
time, political circles have been in éver-in- 
creasing commotion. Petitions pro and con- 
ira the bil! rash in from all parts of Prussia; 
and all the dailies, weeklies, and monthlies 
- discuss the bill, and the bearing of iton ths 
future of Bismarck and of Prassia,—i.e., Ger- 
many. The billlooke, at first view, rather 
harmiess. It vindicates to the State the 
right of appeinting the School Inspectors 
(Gounty-School Superintendents), and of 
superintending all kinds of educational in- | 
stitutions generally. This right has been as- 
rerted, and exercised too, since the days of 
Frederick the Great,—even of Frederick 
William, the first King of Prussia, the found- 
er of dhe Prnasian State or People’s ( Folke- 
schule) echoo] system. ° 
_ 'TH3S PRUSS14AN STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
1s, and bas been aff the time, very diferent 
from our American free-schoolsystem. While 
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A WINTER IN BERLIN.—I. 


1 had a few months to spare for a vacation 
in Europe, but could not go over until late in 
October. At that season the current of tourists 
turns south from Paris, and distributes itself 
along the main lines of travel, through the 
south of France into Italy, where it eddies 
about Florence, Rome, and Naples, until the 
spring warmth turns it again northward. The 
more enterprising push on to Egypt and Pales- 
tine, though a few turn aside into Spain. It 
occurred to me that, instead of going over 
the Italian ground again, I would go this time 
in the opposite direction, and get a glimpse of 
another part of Europe; so, instead of follow- 
ing the crowd to the lands south of the Alps, 1 
started for Berlin. 

It was a chilly moming in the early part of 
November, 1879, when I left Paris. Occasion- 
ally during the day the fog lifted, and there 
were brief glimpses through the humid car- 
windows of the brown fields of northern France 
stretching away from each side of the road in 
long, narrow strips, and then of the villages 
and more variegated surface of Belgium. It 
was certainly a comfortless ride. As the early 
darkness came on we changed cars at the 
frontiers, and the stiff uniforms of the railroad 
atfachés and their harsh speech told us unmis- 
takably that we were on Prussian territory. 
Cologne was soon reached, and a warm supper 
in the comfortable hotel in a great degree bal- 
anced the long account of the day’s discom- 
forts, A day in this quaint city, to look once 
more at the magnificent cathedral, and then I 
pushed on to my destination by the way of 
Hanover and Magdeburg. In a few days after 


my arrival in Berlin, through the assistance of 
a member of our embassy, I was enabled to 
find a home in a small German family. My 
hostess was the widow of a public official, who, 
in the course of a long and honorable career, 
had been enabled to give his family a social 
position, which after his death it was very hard 
for the widow to maintain upon the meager pit- 
tance which the Government doled out to her 
asapension. The worthy Frau Geheimrithin, 
therefore, was glad to admit me as a member 
of her family. It may be as well to mention 
here that a “Geheimrath” is a privy-councilor, 
but at this day in Germany the title has become 
an honorary one, conferred by the sovereign 
upon meritorious subjects, and, according to 
the custom of the country, the wife is always 
addressed by her husband's title. I took pos- 
session of her two vacant rooms, and remained 
until the following May. For the time I was 
in every sense 2 member of the family, and I 
had thus a very favorable opportunity to see 
the interior of the life of middle-class Germans, 
and certainly the simple, unaffected hospitality, 
the culture and heart, which I met in the circle 
to which I was introduced, disposed me from 
the outset to be uncritical toward the features 
of the life about me which appeared strange. 
My life during the winter was one of quiet 
observation, and as it may possibly be of inter- 
est to those who have not been in Germany to 
know something of its capital, I shall endeavor 
to summarize my observations and experiences. 
By looking at the map it will be seen that 
the latitude of Berlin is a little north of that of 
London, and relatively to our own continent it 
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is as far north as the northern point of New- 


foundland, on the Atlantic side, and the north- | 
ern point of Vancouver's Island, on the Pacific. : 


The climatic conditions of Western Europe 
correspond more nearly in equableness to those 
of the western than the eastern parts of North 


America, and in a general way it may be said : 


that the climate is what it would be if situated 
at a corresponding parallel west of the Rocky 
Mountains. The winter was very much like 
one in New York city, without, perhaps, the 
sharp and sudden contrasts one experiences 
there. There was considerable snow, and yet 
it was never deep, and I recall only a few days 
of good sleighing. During almost the whole 
of December the heavens were heavily over- 
cast, and for weeks no ray of sunshine came 
into my windows. Daylight appeared toward 
nine in the morning, and the night settled down 
a little after four in the afternoon. Of course, 





the opposite extreme prevails in midsummer, 
when the long morning and evening twilight 
leaves not more than five hours of darkness— 
between ten and three o'clock. Great heat | 
occasionally prevails in the latter season, but, 
taken altogether, the Berlin climate is more 
equable than that of New York, and less so 
than that of London. The Germans take ' 
many more precautions against the cold than 
we do, and than we deem necessary. <A gen- 
tleman does not consider himself adequately 
protected for a street promenade in winter 
without a long overcoat, heavily lined with 
furs, with a huge fur collar up about his ears; 
in addition, he envelops his throat in numerous 
folds of a silk handkerchief, and finally stuffs 
his ears with cotton. In truth, the views and 
practices of the average German, with refer- 
ence to fresh air, present some inconsistencies 
to an American, which certainly, at first view, 
appear hardly reconcilable, either with each 
other or with what we are taught to consider 
the fundamental conditions of sanitary well- 
being. Within doors he has a horror of fresh 
air. Closed double windows; every cranny 
through which a trifle of pure, unadulterated air 
can make its entrance carefully sealed; a hot, 
thick, steamy, and inodorous air; are to him 
the conditions of comfort. He revels in the 
stifling, tobacco-reeking atmosphere of the 
Bierkneipe, or popular concert-hall. When it 
was discovered that I habitually left the win- 
dow of my sleeping-room open, even during 
the coldest nights, 1 was immediately warned 
that 1 was guilty of an indiscretion which 
would probably end in typhus fever. I was, 
however, so wedded to this bad habit, and took 
so much comfort in it, that 1 continued its 
practice, and, notwithstanding the ominous 
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prediction, escaped any ill effects. And yet, 
while the German stews himself within doors, 
he will seize the slightest pretext, whenever the 
weather permits, to sit out in the open air. As 
May opens up, and even before the chill is out 
of the atmosphere, the restaurants and cafés 
place tables and chairs in such open spaces as 
they have about them, which are immediately 
put to use by guests, who linger over their beer 
late into the chilly evening. A bit of garden, 
with a scraggly tree in it, is an excellent stock- 
in-trade for a beer-house. I have asked sey- 
eral Germans to explain to me why their coun- 


| try people hermetically sealed their houses, and 


yet in the warm Season counted so much upon 
the fresh air without, and they have invariably 
answered that it is because they have a great 
horror of draughts, and believe them provokers 
of rheumatic complaints, of which they have a 
great dread. The explanation, however, hardly 
seems adequate, because they will sit for hours _ 
out-doors in a chilly air that in any other part of 
the world would surely bring on the complaint 
they affect to fear so much. 

In order to picture to oneself the situation of 
the chief city of the German Empire one must 
imagine a wide stretch of flat, sandy country, 
with a narrow, sluggish stream meandering 
through it, and on each side of this stream the 
crowded streets of the metropolis. This stretch 
of level surface, in fact, extends over the greater 
part of Prussia, from the Rhine to the Russian 
line, and north to the Baltic. This small river 
is the Spree. In a general way its course is 
from west to east through the city, expanding 
on the eastern side to its greatest width. It has 
one or two parallel branches, which have been 
widened and deepened into canals sufficient for 
the long, clumsy country boats to come up to 


central points in the city. 


From an obscure fishing station on this river, 
established prior to the twelfth century, has 
grown a closely compacted city of over a mill- 
ion of inhabitants. The form of the city is 
substantially circular. Ifa line be drawn from 
north to south through the circle, the older parts 
of the city will lie to the east, and the newer to 
the west. Cutting the circle, in a line running 
east and west through its center, is the princi- 
pal thoroughfare, known as the Unter den Lin- 
den, which extends from the old Schloss, on the 
east, to the Thiergarten, at the opposite extrem- 
ity. This street is the pride of the Berliners, 
and their lounging place, but it cannot be said 
to present any especially striking effects. It is, 
perhaps, two hundred feet broad, but the stately 
lindens which are said to have once shaded its 
central walk, and which gave it its pretty name, 
withered and died as the pavements encroached 
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upon them, and are now replaced by double 
rows of insignificant successors, which are only 
kept alive through persistent attention. The 
center is occupied by a broad foot-way, which 
has on one side a carriage-way, and on the 
other a horse-path. Outside of these, on each 
side, are the usual street-ways and sidewalks. 
At the east the Linden loses itself, when it 
crosses the Spree, in the wide space known as 
the Lustgarten, which was formerly a verita- 
ble garden, and also parade ground. On one 
side of this roomy square is the old palace, 
generally known as the Schloss; on another 
side is the Dome Church, where the imperial 
family attend divine service; and on the north- 
em face the square front of the old Museum, 
with its broad flight of steps, stands forth with 
an air of aggressiveness. At the sides of these 
steps are the two magnificent bronzes which are 
so much copied in small—the amazon on horse- 
back defending herself against a tiger, by Kiss, 
and the hunter on horseback combating a lion, 
by Wolff. Connoisseurs say that the Berlin 
Museum contains the best arranged galleries in 
Europe for the study of the development of art, 
in sculpture, painting, and engraving; but it has 
no works of special renown. Behind this build- 
ing is the beautiful structure of the National 
Museum, where are the collections of modem 
art. Recrossing the bridge from this magnifi- 
cent open space, and going westward, we come 
at once upon the Opera House, Emperor's and 
Crown Prince’s palaces, the university, arsenal, 
and academy buildings. These are all clus- 
tered quite near to each other at the eastern 
end of the Unter den Linden, and are all exte- 
tiorly quite plain, looking more as if built for 
use than ornament. In the center of the Lin- 
den, directly opposite the Emperor’s palace, 
stands the colossal bronze statue of Frederick 
the Great on horseback, towering up fully to the 
hight of the neighboring buildings. It is a 
wonderfully spirited and impressive bronze, 
and yet, withal, very natural. The shops of 
the Linden are in no way noteworthy, nor its 
architecture at all impressive. At the western 
end it terminates at the triple arch, which opens 
directly on to the Thiergarten. This latter is 
the public park of Berlin, and is certainly as 
charming as possible. It is about two miles 
long, and perhaps half a mile wide. Its charm 
lies in its extreme naturalness. It is merely a 
bit of wild woods, with carriage-roads, horse- 
paths, and foot-ways winding about among the 
trees, The natural undergrowth is left undis- 
turbed. There is little attempt at artificiality, 
or, if there is, it counterfeits nature admirably. 
One can wander off into depths of wildness, 
by little sheets of water, where the conscious- 





ness of a surrounding city with its noise and 
turmoil is entirely lost. 

In the winter I was accustomed to ey often 
take long rambles into its remoter parts, and 
always with fresh enjoyment. The sharp, keen 


' air braced one up for vigorous exercise, and it 


was exhilarating to tramp along the deserted 


| winding paths, and look off among the dark- 
| bodied trees, rising like mourners out of the 


snow. At times there were peculiar effects, 
when a sudden sharp, cold snap followed a 
moist day of greater warmth than usual, and 


the great arms of the trees, and every tiny 


. tals. 





branch of the bushes, were cased in icy crys- 
Then the slant rays of the sun, gleaming 
through the frosty air, filled the silent aisles of 
the wood with multitudinous sprays of diamonds 
and pearls. But it is when the warmth of latter 
May comes that the exquisite beauty of this bit 
of nature is seen, for then it is turned into a sea 
of foliage of the most delicate beauty. This 
noble park is so near the populous parts of the 
city that it is easily accessible, and is con- 
sequently filled with people, on Sunday after- 
noons especially, and every fine day troops of 
children can be seen, with their nurses, revel- 
ing in the piles of loose sand which the author- 
ities have very considerately placed in the play 
spaces for the particular delectation of the 
youngsters. Of the many public parks I have 
seen, I do not recall one which, to the pedes- 
trian, is so attractive as this. I have heard 
ladies complain, however, that its drives are 
not extensive enough, and that, therefore, it is 
soon exhausted. Along the southern side of 
the Thiergarten is the Thiergarten Strasse, 
which is lined with villa-like residences, sur- 
rounded by gardens. Immediately south of 
this lies the fashionable quarter of the city, 
though it cannot be said that Berlin has any 
one quarter which is exclusively devoted to the 
residences of the wealthier classes. Just out- 
side the north-east corner of the Thiergarten a 
new and beautiful quarter is growing up around 
the Kénigsplatz, which is also occupied by the 
upper ten. In the center of the A/aés rises a 
column, surmounted by a huge gilded figure 
with outstretched wings. This is the “Denk- 
mal,” or memorial column, recently reared, as 
expressed in letters of gold on its base, “by a 
thankful country to its victorious army.” The 
fluted sides of the column hold cannon capt- 
ured from the Danes, Austrians, and French, 
and the four sides of the spacious pedestal con- 
tain bronze reliefs of the principal scenes in the 
recent wars with those peoples. Near by is 
Kroli’s summer theater, with its roomy gardens. 

On the eastern side of the city the Friede- 
rich Hain, a new park, has been created in or- 
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der to accommodate that more populous quar- 
ter. Except in the center, in the part immedi- 
ately around the Rathhaus, or city hall, the 
streets are broad and roomy, and there are 
plenty of open spaces. Great care is taken to 
keep the streets clean and well lighted. Inthe 
principal thoroughfares the gas-lamps are not 
above a hundred feet apart on each side, and 
are kept lighted all night, whether there is 
moonlight or not, so that one can walk about 
the city at all times of the night with a sense of 
perfect security, which is, perhaps, also aided 
by the presence of plenty of policemen in all di- 
rections. There is a certain monotony in the do- 
mestic architecture and coloring of the streets. 
Almost universally the dwellings are built alike, 
so that a description of one will answer, in the 
essentials, for all. Ordinarily, the house has a 
frontage of between fifty and sixty feet, and is, 
as we should say, five or six stories high, and in 
depth the main building will, perhaps, also be 
fifty or sixty feet, while wings will extend rear- 
ward on each side of a small open court, which 
lies like a well in the midst of the surrounding 
structure. A building of this kind will be made 
of brick, stuccoed, and usually painted a brown- 
ish color, and in a respectable quarter will be 
occupied by from twelve to sixteen families, and 
in the poorer quarters by many more. 

Let us suppose we are entering one of these 
buildings to examine it. In the center, upon 
the level of the street, is the heavy double door. 
On the right, we see a little brass bell-knob, 
with the word “Portier” over it. This we ring, 
and in a moment the door opens, as it were au- 
tomatically, with a slight spring. No one is to 
be seen, but as we enter we perceive on the 
right, near the level of the hall-way, a little win- 
dow, through which a face is peering. This 
will belong to some member of the porter’s 
family, who is taking an observation of the 
newcomer, and is ready to question him if his 
appearance suggests a doubt of his intentions, 
or to answer questions if desired. The corre- 
sponding apartments below the street level on 
the opposite side of the hall-way will probably 
be occupied by a small dealer in fruit and veg- 
etables, or thread and needles. The stranger is 
thus constantly surprised in wandering through 
streets lined with elegant mansions, in which 
evidently the well to do classes are residing, at 
the incongruity of a series of shop- windows 
along the level of the street, with the miscella- 
neous display of small wares for sale, and by 
the signs of vegetable, meat, and other dealers. 
But to continue our examination. The hall- 
way into which we have entered leads directly 
into the well-like court-yard already mentioned, 
and also to the rear stair-way connecting with 


——a 


several flats above. Before reaching this court, 
however, we notice on each side a flight of stairs 
ascending to the right and left. Let us take 
those to the right; those to the left would lead 
to flats and apartments corresponding to those 
we are examining, as the house is double. A 
half dozen steps brings us to a little landing, 
which serves for the suite of apartments—de- 
nominated the Parterre, corresponding to the 
French enfresof; continuing up the polished 
stair- way to the next floor—the Erste, or del/- 
élage. From the little landing we notice two 
double door-ways on each side, with a tiny brass 
plate on the wall by each, with the name of the 
occupant. Each is the entrance to a separate 
residence. In the middle of the door is a little 
bull’s-eye, with an interior slide, which furnishes 
a convenient port-hole for observation of the 
visitor before the door is opened. If one should 
happen to call at an unusual hour, perhaps the 
lady of the establishment, unsuspicious of a 
friend at the unwonted time, will herself an- 
swer the bell; but she warily pushes aside the 
slide, and the waiting visitor will see an eye ex- 
amining him, and then hear a rushing rustle 
along the hallway, and presently the red-faced 
madchen will demurely answer his summons, 
and beg him to enter, and afterward the mis- 
tress will walk in with an air of having been 
entirely unconscious of his presence before the 
card was presented. Entering, we come into a 
narrow hall-way leading off to the right, which 
divides the reception and living-rooms—which 
look on to the street—from the dining-room, 
sleeping apartments, and the kitchen, in the 
rear, Such a flat will contain from six to twelve 
apartments, according to the magnitude of the 
building, with high ceilings and plenty of space. 
The same building will contain various grades 
of respectability. The Parterre and first cfage 
may be occupied by a general, colonel, or bar- 
on; the second by a well to do merchant; the 
third by an officer of the civil service, whose 
income is modest, while the rear wings may be 
filled with the families of the less pretentious, 
or may be let out for furnished rooms. Toward 
the center of the city, where space is more val- 
uable, one will see a conglomeration of family 
life and petty industries crowded into the same 
building, which is by no means agreeable to us, 
who are accustomed to the separation of busi- 
ness from domesticity. The floors are seldom 
carpeted, but are waxed, or sometimes var- 
nished, with their nakedness relieved by a few 
rugs scattered here and there. There is a cer- 
tain bareness and absence of the abundance 
of knick-knacks, elegances, and coziness of 
our American interiors, which convey an im- 
pression of indifference to show and display. 
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Evidently the German ladies do not devote as 
much time and attention to these minor graces 
as our women; possibly it comes from the gen- 
eral economical habits of the people, but more 
likely from the partial absence of the domestic 
life common with us. Whatever the cause, a 
German interior rather chills than attracts. In 
all the living-rooms one sees the tall porcelain 
stove, which is a fixture. These stoves give 
out a soft, agreeable heat, are economical, and 
require but little attention. Thus it will be 
remarked that each of these buildings is a col- 
lection of dwellings under one roof, very much 
concentrated, but yet each suite of apartments 
spacious enough for all reasonable purposes. 
Each building, as already suggested, is guarded 
by a porter, whose duty is to zealously watch 
the incomings and outgoings. The first im- 
pression is that there can be little privacy in 
such a method of living, but the contrary is re- 
ally the case. I lived for six months in a build- 
ing containing fifteen families, and never came 
to know the members of any of the others by 
sight, not even the one next adjoining on the 
same e/age. One can therefore easily under- 
stand that Berlin, with over a million of inhab- 
itants, covers much less ground than an Amer- 
ican city of considerably inferior population. 

In consequence of the flat surface on which 
the city stands, its drainage has presented some 
difficulties, but these have been overcome by a 
system of steam pumps, and I understand that 
now it is adequately sewered. As is well known, 
the successful termination of the Franco-Ger- 
man war, and the receipt of the milliards from 
France, excited a wild fever of speculation in 
Germany, especially in Berlin. Under its in- 
fluence, the city received large accessions to its 
population, and new streets and quarters were 
rapidly built up. The reaction of 1873 burst 
the bubble, and ever since there has been the 
complaint of dull times common to all the rest 
of the world. Yet rents are not low, according 
to German standards, though moderate when 
judged by those prevailing in the large cities of 
the United States. 

The impression which one receives upon a 
first acquaintance with Berlin life is that the 
people are rigidly governed, and that the mili- 
tary spirit is the dominant one, and this im- 
Pression certainly deepened in me the longer I 
remained. It is true that just now the state 
of affairs is somewhat exceptional, as Berlin is 
subject to what is called “the petty state of 
siege.” In the excitement which followed the 
two attempts upon the Emperor's life in 1878, 
the Reichstag voted a very severe law against 
the Social-democrats, which placed very arbi- 
trary powers in the hands of the military and 


police authorities, and permitted the Govern- 
ment at its discretion to treat cities, either as 
in an actual state of siege, which would deliver 
the people entirely over to the military law, or 
as in the condition of petty siege, which gives 
the police certain exceptional powers of search, 
arrest, and banishment. Immediately after my 
arrival in my hotel I was presented with a 
printed form, on which I was requested to 
write my full name, family position, place and 
date of birth, profession, religion, where last 
from, and, in addition, had to submit my pass- 
port to the inspection of the police. This pro- 
cedure was repeated when I removed from the 
hotel to a private family. In this way the po- 
lice keep a record of the movements of every 
person in the city. 

The whole life of Prussia is tinctured and 
impressed with the militarism, which has been 
its inheritance from the beginning. The drill- 
master has made his mark in all directions. 
Military order, rigidity, obedience, and in a 
degree its arrogance, control social movements 
and relations. One would not be surprised at 
any moment in the crowded streets to hear the 
order to “fall in,” and to see the entire male 
population march off in regiments. I could 
well understand that it was a natural movement 
for half a million of armed men to pour across 
the Rhine within a few days after war was de- 
clared. 

A glance at the map of Europe will show 
that the German Empire is a state without 
frontiers. On one side it is liable to be over- 
run by Russia, on the other by France, while 
in the south her jealous enemy, Austria, stands 
sullenly equipped for sudden war. The sad 
history of Germany shows that it has been 
made the hattle-ground of Europe, and that 
her petty principalities have been the intnguin:: 
ground of the Great Powers. Prussia has finally 
grown to be the dominating force through her 
admirable military organization. It is before 
and above all else a military state, and has 
has been for two hundred years. 

Professor Gneist, in the debate recently had 
in the Reichstag upon the proposition to in- 
crease the army, showed that in the time of 
Frederick the Great two-thirds of the revenue 


_ of his kingdom was consumed by the military 
_ organization, but that since then there has been 
| a gradual reduction, so that, as he asserted, 


they ought to consider themselves peculiarly 
fortunate, because only one-fifth is now re- 
quired. 

With very few exceptions, indeed, the entire 
able bodied male population of Germany, be- 
tween the ages of twenty and sixty, are soldiers, 
either in the active army or one of the reserve 
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corps, and can be mobilized and made ready 
for attack or defense in a very short time. It 
is asserted that in the War Department are 
notices all ready to be sent, on the instant, to 
every man liable to service, calling him to his 
place, and the entire organization is so well co- 
ordinated, and the place of each man and each 
thing is so well arranged in advance, that it 
would only require eight days to mobilize one 
million of soldiers and put in line the immense 
material at the disposition of the War Admin- 
istration. 

At twenty years of age every man goes Into 
the active army and serves three years, unless 
he has received a degree at a university, or has 
passed certain examinations, and in addition 
supports himself while in service—in which case 
he serves only one year, and is termed a “Frei- 
williger.” At the end of the three or one years’ 
continuous service, as the case may be, the sol- 
dier goes back to civil life, and may pursue his 
vocation. Still, he remains a soldier. He is 
incorporated in the reserve, and must take his 
place inthe ranks and serve six weeks in the year. 
He remains in the reserve four years, and then 
passes into the first van of the Landwehr for 
five years, and then for five years into the sec- 
ond van. He is at any time liable to be called 
on for active service up to his thirty-seventh 
year. After that he goes into the Landsturm, 
where his liability is to be called upon only for 
defensive warfare. Up to his sixtieth year he 
has a definite, fixed place in the military organ- 
ization. 

As is well known, the present effective system 
grew out of the complete break-down of the 
army at Jena in 1806. When Napoleon had 
completely subdued Prussia he hoped to render 
her in the future helpless, and so he imposed 
the condition that thereafter her standing army 
should not exceed 42,000 men, which, relatively 
to the armaments of the surrounding powers, 
was manifestly a bagatelle, but General Scharn- 
horst avoided the effects of this restriction by 
devising the present scheme, which in a few 
years gave the greater part of the population a 
military training; so that when, in 1813, follow- 


ing upon the frightful retreat from Moscow, the | 


Germans rose against Napoleon, the Prussians 
were able to put a large and effective army in 
the field, and were further able, in conjunction 
with their allies, to retrieve at the sanguinary 
battles around Leipsic the disgrace of Jena. 
The Prussian system is simply the levy ex 
masse and an equalization of the heavy burdens 
of war. Before its introduction the rank and 
file were exclusively peasants, and the term of 
service was ten years. These poor people were 
forced into the service and most brutally treat- 
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ed. The diirger, or citizen, class was entirely 
exempt, and the nobility had the exclusive 
claim to officers’ commissions. Even at this 
day, notwithstanding there is no legal exclusion 
of other classes, the officers are mostly noble- 
men or connected with the nobility. The ca- 
reer of arms is looked upon as the fit one for 
men of this class, and they are sufficiently 
numerous to largely monopolize its posts of 
honor, 

The consumption of one-fifth of the annual 
revenue in army support, and in addition the 
withdrawal of nearly every active, capable man 
from productive pursuits for a period of three 
years, are certainly heavy burdens, but yet the 
Germans willingly submit to them, because 
they know that their national life and unity are 
held only upon this hard tenure. The product- 
ive power of the country is not only impaired 
by actual loss of time of the soldier while under 
arms, but also because of the additional loss of 
time which is suffered while the handicrafisman 
is taking up and again making himself expert 
in his interrupted calling. This last point was 
emphasized by the Opposition in debates upon 
the last army bill. On the other hand, the 
army is, in a good way, an educator. It takes 
the raw peasantry and young citizens and trains 
them to promptness, order, and obedience. The 
discipline is severe, as any one can see who has 
watched the recruits on the drill-ground, but it 
is not degrading or exhausting, and at the end 
of his three years the young man is intellectu- 
ally and physically in better trim than when he 
entered the service. 

That Prussia is a military state is impressed 
upon one at every turn. I recollect how strik- 
ingly it was symbolized to me one Sunday 
morning at the services in the Dome Church. 
The Emperor came into his /oge. No other 
person was with him in his large compartment. 
Presently, when the clergyman commenced to 
read the liturgy, the congregation rose to its 


| feet, and the old Emperor also arose and stood, 


His uniform was visible under the military cloak 
thrown back upon his shoulders, and he stood 
leaning upon the hilt of his sword, with his head 
inclined in prayer. It was a characteristic ex- 
hibition of the Prussian idea. In Prussia, the 
hand is always upon the sword, and God is 
worshiped according to the articles of war. 
The other great factor in Prussia, and, in fact, 
in all German life, is the bureaucratic system. 
Personal government has always heretofore 
been the rule; the present attempts in the di- 
rection of a parliamentary régime are really as 
yet only tentative. There has grown up an 
elaborate civil and police service, which pene- 
trates into all the relations of life, and has de- 
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veloped a system of “red tapeism” and rigid 
regulations quite appalling. The Prussian is, 
metaphorically speaking, marked and labeled at 
his birth, and he lives and dies and is buried 
according to a complex system of rules, to which 
he submits with admirable patience. 

These two, militarism and bureaucracy, sup- 
plementing the natural sedateness of the peo- 
ple, and the absence of all street cries, which 
are strictly prohibited by the police, give to the 
external life of the capital an air of subdued 
formalism, which is quite in contrast with the 
exuberance of other great cities. The police are 
very numerous; there are above three thou- 
sand. If there is any gathering of a public 
character, the neighborhood fairly swarms with 
them. The authorities are evidently very much 
afraid of the populace. I was present at the 
unvailing of a statue of Goethe, in the Thier- 
garten—certainly a most peaceful and unex- 
citing occasion, and there were not above a 
thousand spectators present; yet every ap- 
proach was closely guarded by rows of police- 
men. I am sure there were five hundred of 
them about. 

Officers of all branches of the military serv- 
ice are numerous in Berlin. They always ap- 
pear in uniform, with sword at the side. The 
especial aim with the younger ones appears to 
be to get their trousers to fit as tightly as pos- 
sible, and to compress their waists into the 
smallest possible compass. As a rule, they are 
fine, soldierly looking men, but one now and 
then remarks in the Unter den Linden a most 
attenuated pair of legs with a cavalry sword 
clanking alongside of them. The lieutenants 
furnish the dancing men of society. Military 
officers have certain privileges, such as non-lia- 
bility to suit for debts. They also have the ez- 
érée to all public amusements at reduced rates. 
But, on the other hand, usage forbids them 
from appearing in any but the first places. For 
example, you will never see an officer in uniform 
in the parquette at the opera. With reference 
to debts, the unfortunate creditor can complain 
to the military authorities, and, if his debtor 
does not pay, he may be, and often is, com- 


pelled to leave the service. The, pay is small, | 


and few officers can subsist without private fort- 
unes; consequently, the poor ones look about 
for rich girls to marry, and the latter are glad 
to respond. 

The social hierarchy stands in about this wise 
in Berlin: First, of course, the imperial court 
and the upper aristocracy; then army officers 
of the upper ranks, and superior officers of the 
various branches of the civil service, together 
with the university professors. Next in order 
stand the lower military and lower civil officers; 


then the professions—lawyers, physicians, jour- 
nalists—followed by bankers, and, lastly, whole- 
sale merchants and large manufacturers. Here 
the line is drawn. Retail people, small manu- 
facturers, and clerks are nowhere—are outside 
the magic circle. The foreign diplomatic corps, 
and also the leading artists and literary people, 
have the enfrée into all circles. 

A second lieutenant, or the holder of a Gov- 
ernment office above a mere clerkship, has a 
better social standing than the enterprising 
merchant whose energy may be opening new 
fields of commercial enterprise in remote parts 
of the world. I am now speaking only of social 
conditions in the capital city. It is said to be 
otherwise in Hamburg, Bremen, Leipsic, and 
other cities, where commerce holds an honored 
place, but in Berlin one very soon discovers 
that the military and official classes, who lead 
society, look down upon the money-making 
part of the community in a contemptuous, pat- 
ronizing way. I should not omit to mention a 
curious distinction, which is very carefully ob- 
served. A man distinguished as an artist, or in 
literature or science, or in any of the intellect- 
ual fields, no matter what his origin may have 
been, may be presented at court, but his wife, 
unless she be of noble blood, cannot be. It 
naturally follows from these social prejudices 
that the poor nobles, of whom there are crowds, 
and all others who can, are striving to get into 
military or official life, so that much of the 
energy, and even culture, of the community, is 
diverted from commercial and industrial pur- 
suits, It is apparent that the peculiar military 
and political development of Prussia operates 
in a variety of ways to retard its economical 
advancement. ~ 

When we consider, also, that its broad stretch- 
es of flat country are by no means fertile, we 
need not be surprised that it is a poor country. 
Even in the capital, among all classes, the scale 
of living is lower, simpler, than in correspond- 
ing sections of society withus. It ts noticeable 
in equipages, dress, and the table. Well to do 
Germans practice small economies which are 
unknown with us, and those who depend upon 
the limited salaries attached to Government 
offices content themselves with very plain liv- 
ing. Fortunately, there prevails a healthy so- 
cial sentiment which does justice to those who 
are not ashamed to live in plain apartments, to 
wear plain clothes and eat plain food, if better 
cannot be afforded. Mrs. Grundy is not the 
terrible old female in Germany that she is in 
the United States. No amount of money will 
give a coarse-grained, ignorant man social 
prominence. It is true that mere birth fur- 
nishes advantages socially, which from a dem- 
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ocratic standpoint seems absurd; this is the | 
ridiculous side, but at the same time it must be 
allowed that the German soul does not go so 
low down in the dust before blue blood as does 
that of the average Englishman. The patent 
of German nobility descends to all the sons 
alike, and the natural result is that the land 
swarms with poor nobles, so that the very com- 
monness of aristocratic clay has made it less 
precious in common eyes. It is quite common 
for nobles who have no property to drop the 
title and merge themselves in the common 
herd. What is called fashionable society is 
not materially different in Berlin, New York, 
or San Francisco. The same varnish is to be 
found in all. To see, know and comprehend 
the true social life of a people, to get the local 
flavor and color, one must go into the circles of 
the middle classes, and here the German char- 
acter appears at its best. 

The men of these classes are, as a rule, more 
carefully educated than their equivalents with 
us. They do not press into active pursuits so 
soon as our young men, and in every way their 
lives, their movements, and their thoughts are 
more deliberate. A German never seems to be 
in a hurry, and the first difficult lesson which 


an American must learn among them is to wait 


and be patient. 


The politeness of the men to each other is | 


rather punctilious; the fashion is to take off 
the hat with a formal swing, frequently reach- 
ing half way to the ground. Even when friends 
come together at the Bierkneipe, or in other 
social places, there is a careful observance of 
all forms of politeness. I have heard this 
formalism accounted for on the theory that, as" 
the duel still prevails, men are always on their 
guard not to overstep the limits of strict good 
breeding. The men are loud talkers, and 
somewhat demonstrative, notwithstanding their 
phiegmatic demeanor; they are likewise ca- 
pable of consuming innumerable glasses of 
white or black beer, and of smoking more vile 
cigars than any other people. The rule is ta 
smoke everywhere; the exceptions are few. In 
a train of cars there will be one or two compart- 
ments with the notice, “Nicht rauchen;” if a 
similar warning is not visible in any place of 
public resort you will be sure to inhale the odor 
of cheap cigars. The popular concert-rooms 
become blue with tobacco-smoke, and toward 
the end of the performance one will be hardly 
able to distinguish the ghost-like figures of the 
musicians through the hazy medium. The men 
are also cultivated on more sides than with us, 
and while each one pursues his specialty with 
plodding zeal, he yet is not so apt to surrender 
his entire being to it, very often cultivating 
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music or some of the sciences, Socially, the 
men assert their claims as lords of creation. 
They are formally polite to women, but not 
deferential. They seem to act upon the theory 
that every woman is guilty until she proves her 
innocence. The women accept a position of 
inferiority, and, as a German lady assured me, 
are satisfied with the manifold restrictions upon 
their liberty—-simply, I suppose, because they 
never knew different conditions. The sexes 
are kept carefully separate from early youth up, 
and the boys of a family get the cream, while 
the girls must content themselves with the 
skim-milk. When a girl is marriageable, and 
attracts the attention of a marrying man, the 
latter seeks, either personally or through a 
friend, permission from the parents to pay his 
addresses to her; if his suit prospers they are 
betrothed formally by two successive announce- 
ments from the pulpit of the neighboring church, 
and frequently one will see in a newspaper a 
notice like the following, which I take from 2 
daily journal: 


"The betrothal of our youngest daughter, Hedwig, 
with Mr. Carl Gothe, merchant, is respectfully an- 
nounced, 

“Emtn MAtTZpoRFF and wife (born Kuhl). 

**FRANKFORT, May 18, 1880." 


The marriage may not follow for a long time, 
and sometimes the engagement is broken. Ifso, 
the announcement process, in case of a new be- 
trothal,is repeated. The newspapers announce 
betrothals as marriages are announced with us. 
After the engagement, custom permits great 
freedom of intercourse between the lovers, The 
happy pair will often exhibit an effusive affec- 
tion in public which is quite comical to the cold- 
blooded on-looker. 

In the ordinary intercourse between the sexes, 
custom requires that the first greeting in the 
street shall come from the gentleman, and, if 
there is handshaking, he must first offer the 
hand. He has it in his power to drop or con- 
tinue the acquaintance, as he pleases. An un- 
married lady cannot take an unmarried man’s 
arm in the. street, unless she is betrothed to 
him, nor can she accompany him alone to any 
public place. In truth, unless ladies exercise 
the greatest discretion in ways that would never 
be thought of with us in her intercourse with 
gentlemen outside her own family, she is sub- 
jected to disagreeble suspicions. Nay, recently 
I read an article in a very widely circulated 
Berlin paper, in which the writer complains of 
the lack of politeness of German gentlemen to- 
ward ladies, and also states some of the observ- 
ances required from a lady in public. It isim- 
proper for a lady to greet any but very intimate 
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gentlemen friends heartily on the street, or to 
look back or around, or for two or more to 
stand talking together on the sidewalk, or for a 
young lady alone to stop and look in a shop 
window. The surface politeness, the hat lift- 
ing et catera, of German gentlemen toward 
ladies, is demonstrative enough, but they will 
not put themselves out a particle for a woman. 

After marriage the wife occupies a position a 
shade or two above that of an upper servant. 
If small economies are to be practiced, it falls 
to her lot to practice them. The husband must 
make a good appearance, even if the wife has 
to stay at home in plain clothes. She is ex- 
pected to wait upon him assiduously. I have 
seen a loving husband, one who ordinarily was 
rather demonstratively so, call his wife from 
another room, and ask her to hand him a cigar 
or a glass of wine from the next table. His 
lordship would not take the trouble to rise from 
his chair and walk across the room. The lady 
of the house carves at table, arid pours out the 
wine, and many wives perform menial services 
which our women of corresponding social posi- 
tions would revolt at. A friend related to me 
an instance of a university professor's wife, who 
polished his boots every day. The male for- 
eigner is generally, at first, very much embar- 
rassed by the attentive ministrations of German 
ladies in social gatherings, but the noble ani- 
mal, man, has, after all, such an innate sense of 
his own importance, that he very soon comes to 
take all these minor attentions as only his nat- 
ural due. 

The family tie, I think, is stronger than with 
us; the family clings longer together, and its 
members are more interdependent. It is often 
charming to see the genuine affection of chil- 
dren for their elders; there does not seem to 
be successive declarations of independence as 
children arrive near majority, as is too often the 
case with American youth. Birthdays are re- 
ligiously observed. The odd theory prevails 


that one knows the birthday of each relative 
and friend, and yet it is impolite to ask them 
when the anniversary occurs. Consequently, 
if one has a wide circle of relatives and friends, 
he is obliged to indirectly ascertain the several 
birthdays, and then, perhaps, keep a record of 
them in calendar form. The correct thing is to 
send a bouquet, or a pot of flowers, with a card 
of greeting. My venerable landlady celebrated 
her seventy-fourth birthday during my stay in 
her family. I remarked that morning an un- 
usual note of preparation in her apartments, 
and quite early she appeared in her best tog- 
gery. Cake and wine were placed on the table, 
and presently relatives, friends, and flowers in 
pots and bouquets, began to pour in. Very 
soon the windows were filled with blooming 
roses, azaleas, hyacinths, and May- flowers. 
Kindly greetings were extended by visitors, 
and cake and wine consumed. The old lady’s 
face beamed with joy at these demonstrations 
of respect and affection. This irruption into 
the quiet house gave me the first intimation of 
the nature of the day; and in order not to be 
lacking in courtesy, I quietly slipped out and 
purchased a pot of blooming roses, which I 
sent with my card of greeting to the old lady, 
just as if I had known all along it was the fes- 
tive day. The day closed with a grand family 
supper. It is also a very pleasant little custom 
for each one of a family, when he rises from the 
table, to bless the meal; and it is quite com- 
mon for guests at a hotel, when they rise from 
the fable Whéte, to bow to those near and re- 
peat the usual phrase, “Gesegnet die Mahlzeit.” 
It is also common at private gatherings, when 
the company rise from the table, to greet each 
other with handshaking, and for relatives to 
| kiss each other. Indeed, kissing is lavishly in- 
dulged in, but it always appeared absurdly com- 
i ical when two strapping, bewhiskered feliows 
smacked each other, first on one cheek and 
_ then on the other. W. W. CRANE, JR. 


[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUQIDER. ] 
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THE TOILER OF THE VOGELSBERG. 


Tue highways of the Fatherland have, of 
late years, become common property of the 
average tourist ; and he who would not repeat 
an ofttold story must seek a more retired field 
for his observations. And thus we turn from 
the plains of Northern Germany, the smiling 
vineyards -of the Rhine, the charming land- 
scapes of the Neckar, the towering summits 
of Alpine peaks, or the calm bosom of eme- 
raid lakes, to penetrate into hidden retreats, 
where we shall have the opportunity to ob- 
serve and study the whims and ways, the 
walk and talk of peasant life. 

Arid these opportunities are manifold and 
manifest, for in scores of instances the high 


road of European travel leads within an hour's | 


ride of some of the most unique and peculiar 
“phases of the German peasantry. Many of 
the landings along the Rhine are at the mouth 
of some little stream whose windings would 
soon bring us into a new world. Follow its 
tortuous path, ot clamber the rocky heights 
that form its sides, and in a short time you 
will, most likely, come into a region whose 
inhabitants bear quite a different stamp from 
those we meet in places where travelers most 
do congregate. 

The German peasants form the most con- 
servative communities in the world. Within 
a stone's throw of all the habits and customs 
of modern civilization, they will persistently 


} maintain their speech, their costume, and 


their notions, both at work and at play. 
These differ also greatly in different regions, 
.$0 that one can stand on a mountain sunimit, 
and look into valleys right and left, whose in. 
habitants wear different garbs, speak different 
dialects, and who, quite likely, may be of 
Opposite faiths. These peculiarities are so 
marked that one well versed in folk-lore can 
divine among a score of men of different 
origin, the valley or the mountain range to 
which each one belongs. 
Some of the greatest of German philolo- 
gists—like the brothers Grimm—have devoted 
many years to the study of their various dia. 
lects and legends, and thus unraveled many 
' a riddle as to their probable origin, and the 
part which their fathers played in the emigra- 
tion that finally settled among all these hills 
and vales. The study of German folk-life is 
theretore well-nigh exhaustless, and one who 
would do justice to it must choose some par- 
ticular region, that its manners and customs 
may be considered apart. In this view we 
will ask our readers to accompany us to the 
heart of the Grand Duchy of Hesse, whose 
mountain range, known as the Vogelsberg, is 
famous for the hardihood and quaintness of 
its peasantry. . 
The Vogelsberg. some thirty miles in length 
and twenty in breadth, if we include its slowly - 
receding sides, forms the watershed between 





AN AGED HELPMATE. 
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the Rhine and the Weser. It is a bald basal- 
. tic region rising to the height of about three 
thousand feet, and its rocky soil gives but a 
scanty support to the peasantry who here fight 
the sharp battle of life. But this very strug- 
gle for subsistence has developed a remark- 
able energy of character and tenacity of 
purpose, which have also left their physical 
imprint In the personal appearance of the 
population. 
known far and wide as a community that 
can work harder, obtain more from a given 
area, and live on les-, than perhaps any other 
in.-the Fatherland. ' 

The whole mountain range is pretty well 
settled, and the principal occupations in the 
summer are husbandty, the dairy, and cattle- 
raising. But the season is short, on account 
of the elevation, and the winters are extremely 
severe. Popular humor affirms that in a vil- 
lage near the summit, it takes three men to 
wear one fur cap during a wind storm, viz., 
one whose head it covers, and one on each. 
side of him to help hold it on. The snow 
often lies so deep in this same village that it 
frequently reaches to the second story win- 
dows, out of which the boys slide on the 
frozen snow with their sleds. But the Vogels- 
berger learns to fight the snow as the sailor 
does the stormy waves, and this strife helps 
to make him the strong man that he is. 

_ Asa mere child of six or seven years he 
Is sent out to tend the cattle, and when a 
little older he will go in harvest-time to earn 
a few dollars at reaping or threshing in a 
neighboring valley, and when he has acquired 
a field and a cot of his own he is industrious 
beyond most toilers, for the rising sun finds 
him at his labor, which is frequently prolong- 
ed late into the evening, when he is favored 
by the moon. This bard service gives him a 
tough constitution <-:d a wiry frame _ that® 
makes him a capital soldier, capable of en- 
during the sternest cxposures of war. He is 
therefore a great ‘:avorite in the grand-‘ucal 
army, and many of the peasants of the Vogels- 
berg were in former times recruited by their 
ruler to be hired as miercenaries to foreign 
powers. And in this way the famous Hessians 
Were sent to this country during the Revo- 
lution, the innocent victims of a- rapacious 
monarch. ses 7 

The few hundred dollars that a Vogels- 
berger may thus obtain in a campaign will ena- 
ble him to procure a little home for life, and 
thus he willingly for a period becomes a 
Soldier for the purpose of being able to ob- 
tain a cot of his own. — His life is in this way 
& continuous battle, and by the time he is 


The Vogelsberg peasantry are’ 


Over. 
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THE LITTLE CHURCH OF BUSENDOM. 


well through with it, few. men present a 

harsher or more weather-beaten frame and 

face than he. But in this line we believe 

that our artist can tell a better story than 

can we; and we have presented two portraits, 

taken from life, of an aged pair, man and wife, 

whose toils and struggles are now nearly 

The husband was a famous soldier in — 
his early days, and did=good service in the 
battles of Jena and Wagram. In this last 

battle he was wounded ‘and taken prisoner, 
but was finally exchanged,.‘and discharged 
with a little pension that. hé ‘still receives. 
His hair is yet dense and not entirely gray, 
and covers the forehtad in Vogelsberg style; 
but his back is pretty well bent by the 
weight of four-score ‘years and. more. . It 
would be hard to find a sterner face“than his 
or that of his aged wife, who still tarries with 
him. She is from the highest village on the 
mountain, and commenced early her career 
as a toiler in the field and the cabm, aiding 
by her industry and economy to support the 
household that has grown up around them. 

These families often come in groups to 
this country, to, wander out to our fertile 
prairies, and we are not alone in wondering 
at their prosperity, for the surrounding peas- 
ants have a saying that where these Vogels- 
bergers prosper, other men would die. 

Yet these incessant toilers must have 
their pleasures to counteract the stern se- 
verity of labor, and as these are mostly social, 
they give rise to many peculiar customs. 
As soon as winter comes, the spinning-wheel 
is the accompaniment of nearly every gather- 
ing. Old and young, male and female, all 
spin, and the winter evenings are generally 
thus spent, elther in company or at home. 
The peasant girls have their spinning-parties, 
to which the lads are invited in the evening, 
which generally close with a frugal supper 
andadance. They are also great singers, 
and in this respect without their equals 
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THE BROADWAY OF WILLINGSHAUSEN.® 


among the German peasantry. They sing 
in the house and in the meadow, and es- 
pecially over the plough and°the flax. 
An ancient saying affirms that the flax is 
sure to turn out well that has been planted, 
- pulled, and spun with song. 

As a community they are deeply im- 
bued with a religious spirit, as is well shown 
by a number of their quaint adages. “Sun- 
day makes the week,” they say; that is, it 
is by far the most important day of the week. 
“A peasant that does not go to church is no 
better than the other cattle.” ‘He is a bad 
peasant who can relish his sourcrout on Sun- 
day -without a sermon.” Many of these 
crude 








from the mouth of 
Luther, as for in. 
stance: “A peasant 
without the fear of 
God is no better than 
his god-father, the 
ox.” 

Their food is plain, 
and ordinarily sparse; 


oatmeal gruel often 
takes the place of 
coffee, though the 


Jatter, with bread, is 
their favorite break. 
fast. Milk and eggs 
they have in abund. 
ance, but meat not 
more than once or 
twice a week, usually 
on Sunday. Their 
national vegetable is 
the potato. This ap. 
pears in the form of 
broth, dumplings, pan- 
cakes, etc., on every 
festive occasion. On 
Sundays a piece of 
salt beef or pork, with 
sourcrout or sausage 
or smoked bacon, 1s 
considered quite a 
treat. Butter is seldom 
eaten by them; this, 
with cheese and eggs, 
goes to pay the taxes, 
or the little expenses 
of the week. 

In no part of Ger- 
many have the peas- 
ants clung so tena- 
ciously to their old 
costumes as in.the 
Vogelsberg. These 
have not changed for centuries. And in some 
instances, here, the Catholics.can be im- 
mediately distinguished from. the Protes- 
tants by their dress, as a few Catholic vil- 
lages on the east side of the mountains have 
maintained their identity until the present 
time, though surrounded by a Protestant - 
community. In the matter of costumes it 
is observable that the Catholics retain them 
more strictly than the Protestants, and the 


| women everywhere more so than the men. 
_ And it is an interesting fact that in this re- 
' gion the young peasant girls still wear their 


blonde hair precisely as Tacitus described it 
eighteen hundred years ago; a bunch is first 


proverbs are handed down directly | collected on the top of the head, and round 
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this are coiled rich braids of hair fastened 
to it with a wooden pin. 

Their family festivals, such as marmiages, 
baptisms and funerals, always take place 
in the church, and there are consequently 
many of these scattered over the Vogels- 
berg; every village has its shrine, of which 
we give an illustration in “The little Church 
of Busendom.” This is the scene of many 
a merry marriage festival, and the wreath- 
crowned pole indicates that preparations 
for one are making at the inn to-day. 
There are always two marriages—the first 
makes the “bride” and the second the wife. 
The betrothal gener- 
ally occurs on Sunday 
at the house of the 
prospective bride. 
Hither the relations 
repair in procession, 
and in their presence 
are drawn up the 
papers of agreement, 
stipulating distinctly 
what the young peo- 
ple are to receive re- 
spectively from their 
parents, in fields and 
meadows, cattle, 
money, and household 
utensils. When these 
matters are all amic- 
ably settled, the 
papers are signed, the 
parties are declared 
bride and groom, and 
the company makes 
merry in feasting and 
dancing; the bride 
and groom dancing 
together alone at the 
opening of. the festival, 
and then eating to- 
gether from one plate. 

At the second or 
actual marriage, great 
pride is taken in hav- 
ing a stately wagon 
bearing the principal 
gifts to the young 
pair. Part of the load 
is composed of flax, 
which the bride's 
parents have been 
collecting for her dur- © 
ing all the years of 
her girlhood; to this 
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are added chairs, table, | = 


“ WE TRUSTED IN GOD, AND BUILT THIS HOUSa mm 1832.” 


bureau, bed, and 





kitchen utensils, but above all a beautiful 
new spinning-wheel covered with the whitest 
flax and decked with ribbons. The train 
to the church is headed by the bridal pair, 
adorned with wreaths, that of the bride 
trimmed with white ribbons in case her char- 
acter for chastity is unsullied, but should she 
not be free from imputation, these would be 
indignantly torn from her during the march. 
As they pass to the church the bridal pair 
are to walk close together and in.silence, 
and are not to look backward; this precau- 
tion is considered necessary, that witches 
may not slip in between them. 
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THE PHASANT OF WILLINGSHAUSEN, 


When the ceremony is over, each one lays 
his gift on the altar, and the new wife gives | 
to the pastor her white handkerchief and © 
rosemary bud. A gift of some kind every 
invited guest is expected to bring. The-' 
event of course closes with an abundant feast, 
music and dancing. Sometimes the whole 
company will partake first of coffee and cake 
at the parental house, and then start off for 
a procession through the village, while the 
home is being prepared for the substantial 
meal. In this ceremony the men all have in 
their mouths long clay pipes bound around 
with red and blue ribbons. 

The next family festival. is that of the 
“christening.” The anxieties of child-birth 
are scarcely over before this begins. The 
new-born child must be baptized as soon as. 
it is possible to take it to the church. The 
superstitious feeling that death without this 
ceremony would result in the eternal suffering 





of the infant sou) impels them 
to be absolutely cruel at times 
in hurrying the little innocent 
out into cold or storm ;—for 
again this must if possible take 
place in the church, and be 
attended with great ceremony. 
A score of god-parents are to 
be chosen, and the father pays 
each one a visit of etiquette to 
announce the happy event and 
extend the invitation. These, 
then, in their turn must, ac- 
cording to their circumstances, 
on an early visit to the mother, 
present her a small sun of 
money and a quarter of a 
pound of coffee and sugar. 
This is with the view to enable 
every family to have a Chnis- 
tian supper. Itis the duty of 
the persons thus chosen -to be 
present at the ceremony, and 
promise their special care and 
protection to the child should 
it lose its parents. The men 
adorn their hats and coats 
with ribbons and flowers, and 
the women add to these other 
ornaments of beads and pearls 
that are the common property 
ofthe community. The christ- 
ening feast is always a famous 
entertainment of the best 
things that the people can 
afford, so much for each guest, 
and what he cannot eat he 
vTaps up and takes home 


with him,—-paper being provided specially 


for that purpose. Parties living far from the 
village frequently hold the festival at the 
baker's, that the good things may be in 
abundance and near at hand. 

These festive occasions, however, are 
about the only ones when the Vogelsbergers 
may be called good livers, and their reputa- 


tion with the peasants of the surrounding 


regions is not at all desirable, for these indulge 


_in many sharp thrusts at the lofty mountains 


with nothing to eat on them, and the spacious 
vessels filled with sour wine. And indeed _ 
the whole land of Hesse is the butt of rustic 
wits in this regard, but somewhat unjustly. 
For if we leave these bold and rugged regions 
by way of the valley of the Schwalm, and 
wend our course towards the south, we shall 
meet with many fruitful plains covered with 
rich harvest-fields and luxuriant meadows. On 
either side rise lovely hills planted with exten- 
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sive vineyards, which yield a favorite wine. 
Here the people are proud of their stately 
herds and noble horses, and live in large and 
siniling villages, handed down by their fore- 
fathers, whose good old ways and customs 
the children retain with passionate pride. 
Some of these peasant villagers are of quite an 
aristocratic caste, from the fact that their es- 
tates revert to their eldest sons, while the other 
children are sent out into the world to make 
their fortune as they best can. This custom 
produces comparative wealth among those 
who remain, and such villages scarcely con- 
tain a really poor peasant. And such a com- 
munity is so proud of its possessions, and so 
desirous of retaining them, that if one of their 
number by neglect or bad management allows 
his patrimony to become endangered by debt, 
they appoint a guardian to take care of him, 
or they force him to sell his property to one 
of them, that it may not fall into strange 
hands; for they seem to be strongly oppos- 
ed to the introduction of strangers. These 
peasants of the wealthier villages of the 
Schwalm valley seldom even marry a wife 
from any other region. 


These are not, however, the best spots to’ 


study folk-life, for the aristo- 
cratic pride of caste deters them 
from indulging in many of the 
peculiar customs that mark 
poorer and genuine peasant life. 
For this purpose we select one 
of the homelier villages of a 
side valley, known as Willings- 
hausen, which is but two or 
three miles from a prominent sta- 
tion on the road leading from 
Cassel to Frankfort. As it is 
so accessible by rail, it has been 
quite a place of resort for some 
of those famous Diisseldorf art- 
ists, one of whom has tried his 
pencil on nearly every quaint 
and humble object in the vicinity. - 
We open the panorama with his 
view of a street in Willings- 
hausen—its Broadway, indeed, 
where may be seen all the life 
and gayety of the old village. 
Its peculiar frame-work archi- 
tecture of wood, filled in with 
stone and mud or mortar, with 
the lofty pointed roofs, forms a 
striking contrast with the style 
of building in the Saxon villages. 
In these latter the houses are 
generally low and set back from 
road or street, with yard inclos- 





ed by a wall for wagons, ploughs, and other 
agricultural implements. But in Willings- 
hausen the street is free to all and every- 
thing, and thus presents a motley though 
not picturesque group of cows and carts, 
peasant women and children, and whatever 
else of man or beast may chance to gravitate 
to this center. 

Though the reader may fail to perceive the 
evidences of a lively town by the illustra- 
tion which we give, there are seasons when 
these avenues are thronged with the peasants 
of all the region around, and ring with jest 
and rustic merriment. The annual “ Kir- 
mess” or church-mass, a festival supposed to 
be instituted in honor of the dedication of 
the church, occurs here in October, and gen- 
erally lasts three days, and affords an oppor- 
tunity to witness folk-life in all its peculiari- 
ty of deed and costume. And though it is a 
so-called church-festival, there is now nothing 


' church-like about it but the name, whatever 


it may have been in the beginning. Itis now 
a sort of harvest-home rejoicing, after the 
heaviest labors of the year are over, and the 
gains, if any, are in the peasants’ pockets. 
They now feel that they deserve a merry- 


— 
oy 


“MAY AND DECEMBER.’ 
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making, and none but a cynic can_ blame 
them, after their long and fatiguing toil. We 
will therefore look on and enjoy it with them. 

The Kirmess is a period from which to 
reckon what is to happen or what has passed. 
It is so many weeks before or after Kirmess. 
Everybody must then have a little money for 
clothes and pleasure, though at other times 
he may be poor unto rags. “A few days be- 
fore the rustic fair begins, the young fellows 
of all the region meet in the village inn, and 
inscribe themselves as contributors to the 
festival, with the names of the peasant girls 
with whom they have the exclusive right to 
dance. Their choice has generally been 
made at the May festival in the spring, at a 
sort of public auction, when the town-crier, 
surrounded by all the lads and lasses, mounts 
a wagon and demands what maiden shall be 
allotted to the gallant fellow at his side, when 
by public acclamation is awarded the fairest 
lassie to the bravest lad, and thus the pairing 
goes on until every Jack has his Gill, even to 
the humblest and most unseemly. By this 


_with music, song, and dance. 





generous proceeding all are mated for the 
dance and attendance on public occasions 
for the year, and though it seems simply 
adopted as means to secure to all the pleas- 
ure of these occasions, the coupling on May- 
day frequently results in better or for worse 
through hife. 

The evergreens are then planted around 
the village inn, and profusely adorned with 
flags and ribbons, during which the boys and 
girls, now free from work or school, have a 
merrymaking on the dancing-floor. The day 
is opened with church service, which is 
more festive than devotional, and when this 
is over, the young men, with music and ban- 
ners, go from house to house in procession, 
each one calling on and taking with him the 
maiden whom he is to protect. When the 
band is thus fully formed, and all in gala 
dress, they march aroynd to serenade the 
parson, the schoolmaster, the burgomaster, 
or civil chief of the community. This being 
over, the festival is fairly begun at the inn 
The first three 
rounds are always danc- 
ed by the pairs as 
coupled on May-day, 
then the lads step into 
the background and in- 
vité all strangers to try 
their skill,— and _ the 
more of these the better 
for the pockets of the 
boys, for all who dance 
contribute a fixed trifle 
to the expense, and thus 
lessen the cost of the 
entertainment. 

The first day is largely 
given up to visitors, and 
the second belongs 
more especially to the 
inhabitants of the place. 
In the morning the band 
serenades the most in- 
fluential families, and by 
noon they all appear 
with song and jest ready 
for a jovial time durng 
afternoon and evening, 
when there seems to be 
a special demand for 
rustic wit, and pranks 
which savor more of 
sensuous exuberance 
than of good taste. Then, 
with great gusto, they 
always execute the 
national dance which 
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overflows with odd, ungraceful ges- 
ticulations and contortions of the 
body, and closes with a measured 
striking of the heels, accompanied 
with time-honored strains declaring 
that. to-day the peasants forget all 
care and drown all sorrow. In the 
evening the married pairs have ex- 
clusive nght to the dance, when the 
young people step respectfully aside, 
or perhaps wandér away farther than 
the dancing parents might think judi- 
cious. And finally, when the 
weather permits the festivities in the 
open air, under: the favorite lime- 
trees, the closing scenes do not 
occur till nearly morning, when with 
sad songs and funereal marches the 
Kirmess is buried in an old pot until 
the following autumn. 

The frivolous and worldly char- 
acter of these so-called church festi- 
vals might lead us to infer that there 
was an utter absence of religious 
feeling among the Hessian peas- 
antry, but this is far from being the 
case, for nearly every celebration is 
introduced by some religious cere- 
monies. The trouble is that these 
are too common, and thus give their 
name to what*is not now intended 
to have any churchly relation. 
Their religion runs into superstition 
rather than indifference, and they 
seldom undertake any enterprise without in 
some way invoking the blessing of God. 
Nearly every house in Willingshausen bears 
some testimonial of this on the outside, to say 
nothing of the pious or wise proverbs that 
crown the doorposts of nearly every room. 
We have given a quaint specimen of one on 
a house at the corner of one of the princi- 
pal streets, that will aid us in studying the 
architecture and adornments, while illustrating 
our remark, Over the door will be noticed 
what is apparently a sign, but is really the 
pious inscription: ‘We trusted in God, and | 
built this house in 1832.” It will also be | 
observed that the head-dress of the family cir- | 
cle.is such as we have described, while the | 
general appearance will testify that there are 
no backdoors in Willingshausen—pigs, chick- 
ens, cows, and horses all having the same 
playground and entrance as the family. But 
the little platform for flowers at the win- 
dow will also indicate that these peasants 
have a certain love of nature that rather 
strangely contrasts with their other arrange- 
ments. 
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THE UNDERGROWTH OF WILLINGSHAUSEN, 


The costume of these peasant women on 
holiday occasions is often quite tasty and at- 
tractive. Their peculiar coiffure is crowned 
with a neat red cap, in case the wearer is a 
maiden, but if married this must be of black. 
The neck is nearly always adorned with strings 
of red coral, which are quite often a costly heir- 
loom. The chest is protected by a tight cor- 
sage embroidered with gold, and in front el- 
aborately worked with beadsand silk. But the 
strangest part of their costume is their dozen 
kirtles, of which they are always proud, and 
which give to them at times an ungraceful 
rotundity. The innermost andlongest reaches | 
only to the knee, and exposes nothing but its 
broad white embroidered edge ; then they rise 
gradually one above the other, the edge of 
each exposed to discover its color and work- 
manship, until finally the corsage closes by 
what is little more than a broad silken band, 
bordered with some deft handiwork of the 
wearer. Long white stockings and _ high- 
heeled shoes complete the picturesque outfit. 

The men have also their peculiar dress, 
which we present in illustration, and exactly 
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as there seen; they mostly have tall, stalwart 
figures, with pleasant face and blue eyes. 
The hair is usually blonde, and falls in waves 
or curls over neck and shoulders. The cos- 
tume of the men js much lke that seen in 
lower Saxony or Swabia ; their head in sum. 
mer and winter 1s usually covered witha velvet 
cap trimmed with fur and gold braid. On 
grand occasions, or when’ they leave home, 
these have an enormous broad brim, fastened 
up behind and before with a cord. In win- 
ter they wear the long blue coat all buttoned 
down before, which in summer is exchanged 
for one of dazzling white. As will be seen in 
the cut, they delight in buttons; these are 
sometimes nearly as large as a Mexican dol- 
lar, and‘in rare cases, for a grand display of 
wealth, they are actually silver coins. The 
waistcoat is mostly of the deepest red, adorn- 
ed with large, round brass buttons. Buttoned 
leggings extend from the foot to the leather 
,or velvet breeches at the knee. 

The artist has rightly given us the peasant 
beside his plough, for the men of the valley 
of the Schwalm are as diligently industrious 
as those of the Vogelsberg. In the laboring 
season they allow themselves but a few hours’ 
repose in the twenty-four. One wonders how 
their bodies can stand such unremitting toil. 
To be known as a sleeper is a great dis- 
grace, and the greatest honor is accorded to 
him who is the first to leave his couch in the 
early morning. This sometimes becomes a 
jealous rivalry. Thus in the summer the 
honor belongs to the man who is the first to 
have finished his harvest ; and therefore no 
part of Germany presents a more industrious 
and busy population in the months of sum- 
mer and high harvest than the valleys of this 
region. 

And to industry they join a stern economy ; 
few know better how to save a penny as well 
as earn jt, than the peasantry of these quiet 
retreats. Their very speech is full of adages 


showing this to be the ruling passion, and. 


they are thus taught in early life to be almost 
covetous. But though saving to a fault, they 
are strictly honest in all their dealings. Their 
word is their bond, and a bargain is sel- 
dom closed in any other way than by the shake 
of the hand. Ifa document is demanded, it 
is generally considered a sign’ that the credit 
of the debtor is not very good, and the de- 
mand would in many cases be considered an 
insult, and lead to the retraction of the bar- 
gain. 

After the “ Kirmess,’ the very best oppor- 
tunity of observing and studying these peo- 
ple is afforded by their annual fairs for the 
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VINTNER OF THE NECKAR, 


sale of their products and the purchase of 
their necessary supplies. These ave held in 
the different villages at stated seasons, and 
nearly every center is celebrated for some 
special trade—in one it is cattle, in another 
grain, in another cheese or butter, and so on. 
At all of them nearly everything that they 
need js supplied in return by the wandering 
traders, so that they have but little need of 


_ stores in the villages, and usually do not have 


them. 


' skirts. 


During these fairs the surrounding 
villages are very nearly deserted, because the 
inhabitants all flock to the fair to sell or buy, 
to meet friends, or to learn what is going on 
in their region. Young and old, ‘May and 
December,” crowd in to see and be seen; 
some in the most ancient and humble cos- 
tumes, as shown in our cut, and others all 
afloat with waving ribbons, blue or white 
coats with fancy buttons, or deep red vest, 
and corsage with a host of parti-colured 
Occasionally the towering white caps 
of the women from other valleys are seen, or 
the short bobtail coats of the men, the com- 
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VINTNERS OF THE NECKAR. 


pany presenting an ever-varying panorama of 
odd outfits that seldom come so far from home 
under any other inducement than to sell their 
wares. But from whatever district they may 
come, they all seem to feel that the honor of 
said region is in their keeping, and thus they 
appear in what seems to them the most at- 
tractive array, which gives the stranger the 
fairest opportunity to study all local cos- 
tumes. 

In Willingshausen, as, indeed, everywhere 
in the Fatherland, the children of the peas- 
antry, very nearly as soon as they can walk, 
adopt the national garb and enter the rank of 
the workers. They thus all appear prema- 
turely old, and sometimes extremely ludicrous 
as they toddle about in skirt and bodice, 
In long coat and breeches. ‘The distinctive 
mark of the little girls are the long braids of 
hair that hang over back or breast until they 
are quite advanced into maidenhood, as they 
enter which they have strong desires to see 
it coiled around their heads, and when this is 
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attained they begin to feel like young women. 
Our artist has by no means neglected the 
claims of childhood in the vailey of the 
Schwalm, and his cunning pencil in ‘‘ Cherry- 
ripe,” and the “ Undergrowth of Willingshau- 
sen,” does the little ones far more justice than 
we could hope to attain to in any nvalry with 
the pen. 

And now we propose to turn from the 
stem severity of life, look, and deed of the 
peasants of Northern and Middle Ger- 
many, to the more genial and kindly ways 
and appearance of the dwellers in the valleys 
and on the hillsides of the sunnier lands of the 
south. The smiling vineyards seem to exert 
a kindlier influence on those who cultivate 
them and live among them, and to offer a 
more generous return for the labor that 
makes the battle of life a little less severe. 
And we can for this visit scarcely choose a 
more interesting region in all Swabia, as the 
principal land of Southern Germany is called, 
than the fertile and smiling valley of the 
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Neckar. ‘The inhabitants of all these lands 
receive in contempt from the Northern Ger- 
mans the appellation of “‘ Schwabs,” which it 
will be seen is a corruption from the Latin 
name of their territory. To be a Schwab is 
to pe an easy, good-natured personage, but a 
decidedly ‘slow coach,” and therefore the 
Northerners say that the Schwabs do not 
arrive at the age of maturity till forty, and are 
not much wiser than children then. But a 
great deal of this talk springs from sectional 
rivalry and petty jealousy, and the tarrying 
tourist finds mor* generous hospitality, un- 
disguised welcome, and frankness of nature 
here than elsewhere. A proof of this is found 
in the fact that thousands of foreigners, and 
especially of Americans, are now finding tem- 
porary homes for a few years of pleasant 
stay, or the education of their families, in 
some of the South-German cities. 

We will make a little trip to one of the 
vintners’ villages on the banks of the Neckar, 
which we shall find, in many respects, calcu- 
lated to remind us of home. The comforta- 
ble little houses grouped in the valley below 
the vine-bearing hills bear more the appear- 
ance of cottages than most of the rural homes 
in the Fatherland; they are frequently 
painted white, with green blinds to the win- 
dows, to protect the inmates from the heat of 
the mid-summer sun. The grape is culti- 
vated, all around the houses, in running vines 
which ever and anon intrude their welcome 
presence into doors and windows, and in the 
autumn offer rich treasures of purple clusters 
to the diligent inmates. But the labor is of 
course expended on the terraced vineyards 
that creep step by step up the hillside above 
the village, and year after year repay in un- 
diminished quantities the steady diligence of 
the workers. For the vintner’s life is no 
holiday affair, though it is seldom the fearfully 
slavish toil by which the Northern peasant is 
forced to wring a scanty subsistence from the 
soil. 

The season of labor during almost night 
and day is that of the vintage, when every- 
thing else must for a time make way for the 
exigencies of the moment. For many cir- 
cumstances can occur which make it abso- 
lutely necessary to gather the juicy harvest 
in half the ordinary time, to save it from dis- 
ease or unpropitious weather. Then every 
woman and child of the village is picking the 
grapes from the stalks, and every able-bodied 
man or boy is doing severe duty in carrying 
on his back, in large wooden vessels, ‘the 
gathered grapes to the wine-press. Some of 
these stalwart men will bear away hundreds 


of pounds in one burden and carry it long dis- 
tances. Whatis gathered during the day is 
often pressed out at night, and even after 
this labor is performed they find time for a 
little recreation and rest before daylight again 
calls them to the welcome toil. 

This work requires broad shoulders and 
heavy frames, which are developed by labor 
and nourishing food; and it needs also a 
large degree of intelligence for competent 
judgment regarding the treatment of the 
vine, the gathering of the grapes, and the 
manufacture of the wine. ‘These qualities 
we believe the artist faithfully depicts in the 
three vintners of the Neckar: whose frank 
and kindly faces are portraits of living and 
acting personages. We need scarcely call 
attention to the marked contrast here offered 
to the stern and weather-beaten faces with 
which we began our story of folk-life. It is 
plain to be seen where it would be most easy 
to find or form warm-hearted friends. This 
trio are man, wife, and brother, who live. and 
work, and pray in harmony. For we are 
among a community that possesses a deep re- 
ligious feeling, which fashions their daily lives. 
The men carry on the vineyard, while wife 
and daughters care for the household, the 
dairy, the meadow, and even cultivate a field 
large enough to supply them with the ordi- 
nary wants of the table. 

These brothers are members of a praying- 
band, that on Sundays and twice during the 
week hold their meetings, in which a sermon 
is delivered, or an exhortation made, accom- 
panied with singing, discussion of religious 
matters, and prayer. Now this pious fervor 
among laymen is no ordinary occurrence 
in Germany, and therefore is worthy of 
notice. 

These are some of the members of quite a 
wide-spread body in Wurtemberg that derives 
its tenets and its zeal from a pious peasant 
of the early part of the present century, who 
believed in the early coming of Christ, and 
wrote much concerning this subject, which 
has’ found believers and adherents. These 
keep their relations with the church, and 
usually attend it in the morning, holding its 
ordinances in honor, and enjoying them with 
sincerity. When the duties of the church 
have been faithfully performed, these pious 


. members feel that they have still a personal 
_responsibility, which they practically execute 
_by leading the devotions at these special 


| 


meetings for prayer and praise. ‘The elder 


| of these men is seventy years of age, and 


still performs cheerfully and easily all his la- 
bor in the vineyard, while he has growing 
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up around him a numerous and happy family 
of well-trained and successful children and 
grandchildren. 

He is a man of reliable judgment in all 
matters of deep interest to his community 
and his co-religionists, and has the advantage 
of quite extensive travel which he undertook 
in this inducement. 
the ordinary appreciation of Bible truths 
common to evangelical sects, with the excep- 


His sect seem to have . 


tion of some peculiar doctrines regarding the | 


early coming of Christ. They believe that 
the Saviour will soon appear again in person 
on earth, and that he will choose Jerusalem 
as the scene of his advent. 
therefore a religious responsibility that Pales- 
tine be prepared for his coming, and appreci- 
ate the advantage of being near the present 
Saviour on his appearance. ‘To this end they 


They feel it . 


have long been preparing for an extensive | 


emigration to the Holy Land, with a view to 
rescue it from the hands of the unbelievers 
before the coming of the Lord. A few years 
ago Hoffmann, their present leader, a most 
able theologian and historian, resolved to 
make a journey to the Promised Land to 
convince himself of the feasibility of emigra- 
tion to that spot and settlement there. His 
aged friend accompanied the leader, with a 
view to judge of the adaptability of the land 
to the culture of the grape and the cereals, 
so as to be able to decide whether it would 
be judicious to encourage emigration thither. 

The wise old man seems to have returned 


with the sage conviction that it were better 
to remain at home, and finish his earthly pil- 
grimage where he began it, than to hasten to 
evils that he knew not of. But his familiarity 
with the Bible from his youth up enabled 
him to make his journey to the Promised 
Land with great profit, and since his return 
he has been the oracle of his village in mat- 
ters regarding this vain enterprise, and prob- 
ably by his quietly staying where he is, has 
induced many to abandon a scheme which. 
could only end in discomfiture. 

Hoffmann finally took a band with him to 
Palestine in the futile hope of being per- 
mitted to proceed to Jerusalem and settle 
there, but the Turkish authorities have hither- 
to so persistently rejected all endeavors to 
obtain land and hommes there, that they have 
settled down as industrious artisans in Jaffa 
or Beyrut, and have even, we believe, estab- 
lished a hospital in that port for the reception 
of sick travelers. They are said to be doing 
well on the borders of the Promised Land 
while waiting for a favorable opportunity to 
reach the capital. ‘They hope that the in- 
tervention of the German government in a 
diplomatic way will finally bring them to 
their goal, but the German authorities do 
not seem to favor the enterprise, and would 
doubtless much prefer to keep at home so 
honest and thrifty a portion of their popula- 
tion ; and well they may, for such a peasantry 
are the true jewels of the land. 
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Specie! Cocreupendense &. Lewis Dispatch. | 
Baonswics, Aug. 15, 1876. 

I am fully aware of the saperabas- { 
dance of foreign correspondence that 
yoe ere comtincally receiving, yet I 
think as this city has so mech of histor- 
ical interest attached to it, and as Amer- 
ican tourists seldom favor it with a vielt, 


& slight deactiption would not be amiss. 

Brunswick, in Germans Braunschweig, 
lies in one of the plensantest pertions 
of North Germaay. The river Oker 
surrounds the city, bat as this is a 
aluggish, unoavigable stream, it is of no 
value in @ commercial point of view. 
The supply of water for manafacturing 
purposes, etc., is, however, obtained 
from it, and it makes a first-class bost- 
oe: But a short distance by |. 
rail the Harz Mountains, 80 
jestly celebrated for their beauty 
and grandeur. This is & favor- 
ite summer resort, and during the 
season filled with tourists. The favor- 
ite mode oftravel ison foot. In this 
way one cap have better enjoyment by 
far than ip a conveyance, as he is thus 
enabled to visit many places otherwise 
inaccessible. 

There are many other places of inter- 
eatin the vicinity of Brunswick, among 
which are the cities of Wolfenbuttel, 
Hanover and Magdeburg; the former 
celebrated for its library, which con- 
taine 225,000 volumes, also the bible, 
marriage ring, glass and spoon used by 
Martin Luther. Lessing, the renowned 
German poet, was for wany years di- 
rector of this institution. Latterly, 
Lessing needs in Branswick, where he 
died Feb. 15, 1081. A statue in bronze 
was erected to his memory, and stands 
in the Lessing platz. 

Having thus touched upon the sur- 
roundings, I will now proceed to treat 
of the city itself. The name 
Brunswick comes from ‘Brano,”’ 
who was the origizal founder of the 
filace, and ‘wick,’ which signifies ‘‘an 
abode; he was originally from @ small 
town in Bavaria called Wabilgin. Brans- 
wick has about 65,000 inhabitants, is 
very clean and weil kept. The Duke 
has his residence here. His schloss or 
castle is a magniticent structure, sur- 
mounted on the tep bya large bronze 
statue “‘Quadriga;’® it is the Goddess of 
Victory riding in s chariot, driving four 
horses abreast; beautiful grounds aiso 
surround the castle, in which are eques- 
trian statues of bronze, with grey gran- 
ite base, of Karl Wilhelm, Ferdinaad, 
Duke of Brunswick, killed at the battle 
of Jena,and Frederick Wihelm, killed 
at Waterloo. 

The chief object of interest, however, 
is the museum. This is the property of 
the Deke. It contains many rare curi- 
osities, and a first- class gallery of paint- 
ings by Kembrandt, Titian, Rabeos, and 
others, 

The Dom or Cathedral was founded 
in 1173 by Henry the Lion, in 1854 it 
was restored, it contains the tombs of 
the Dukes, also that of Caroline of 
LBranswick, wife of George the Fourth, 
of England. There are aiso many 
statues, fountains, gardens and theaters, 
allcf{ which are very nice, aifording 
much enjoyment to the good citizens. 


The business of the place is not very 












extensive, except in one branch, the 
manufacturing of beet root sugar. "This 
is done here on a very large scale. There 
is an institution called the “Sugar In- 
dustrie,”® where those fatending to pur- 
sue that vocation can learn the “business 
practically and tbeoretically at the 
sametime. There are several Ameri- 
cans there, who intend, I belleve, at 
sone future time to introduce the act 
in America, whether orno it willbe a 
paying undertaking time will have to de- 
velop. 

Although the city itsclf does not maa- 
ufacture extensively, the immediate vi- 
cinity does, and great quantities of mu3- 
ical instruments, hardware, glassware, 
chicory, kid gloves, etc., are annualiy 
eaported tothe United States, Bruns- 
wick being the forwarding point. 

In my next I shall endeavor to give 
you a slight history of the houses of 
Brandenburg and Hanover, who < | 
their 5 oe er ‘here. Uncre Sam. 
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GERMAN CITIES, 





Hamburg, Germany’s Commer- 
cial Metropolis. 





AND OLD BREMEN OF THE TIGHTH 
OENTURY, 





’ 


Its Rolandssmuie, Rathhaus 
ard Blei-Keller, 





Hanover, City of the Middle Ages 
and the Nincteenth Century. 





PRACTICAL ADVICE TO ANERI- 
CAN TOURISTS, 


el 


Farewell, Oh! Pleasant Land of Germany, 





HAMBURG, 
The mighty commercial metropolis of Ger- 
many isona of the marts of the world’s 
commerce, snd you Will bo charmed avd tm- 
preseed with the majesty of the new city, 
which bas risen like a Phiesix from the 
eshes of the terrible fre of 1842, with the 
charming basins of the Alster, extending like 
watery parke through the heart cf the clty, 
the grand mitniclpal swana that sail aroiind 
ike digntiied ball-room beatles very much 
dreollete end asthe swift, darting little steamers 
that scurry about frum street to strect Ike so 
many aquatic cabs. Aud the gay end bright 
Gresses of the fsh-women and market people 
Wit! delight your eye, and the lowness of tho 
prices ruling inthis free port will charm 


|Your pocket ; and you will think of the Han- 


sceatic league and of cruel Havonst who helt 
the town ro atosall} and so ruthlessly agafnst: 
the allled might, And then you will go rat- 
ting of to Berlin, Froud capital of the 
Droudest empire of to-day, the successor of 
Parts, and Europe's political .center, where 

the plans are formed dnd tho derraes issued 

whith now shape the current of events for 
the continent. And you will loiter where the 
Blorlous street of “Unter den Linden,” with 


ite quadruple roca of trees inter-arching over 
the drives and promencades, will delight your 
eve with the Anest avenue for its length in 
Europe ; and you will hurry where the dirty 
Spree meandering through the elty clfends 
your nostrils with the odors of a foul, open 
es Acqd from hero to Dresden {3 but x 
step. chic 
Ar OULD BREMEN 

O? the eighth century, the besuty of 
medivval architecture 1s seen to the greatest 
advantage in ciose proximity to Stately piles 
of the poo period; bere the old ram- 
party, thoughtfully leveled, lead through the 
midst of the town {fo lovely, verdant, ehad- 
OWYy proinenades ; hera the Folandsseenle, 3 
colos:a) stose fizure 464 years old, stands écu- 
iry grimly in front of the rath/eus or city 
hal}, into whose baseitient story vot tamedi- 
ately repair to the rathskeller, a wine cellar 
and restaurant, owned and Managed hy the 

‘ly, Where are several huge tuus holding 
wine cunturies old, and delicfous Ralne aud 
Moselle wines and oysters of more modern 
Gate Jald la by ond sold for the beheét of the 
corporation. The municipal magistrates are 
said to have held their sessions in ancfent 
times near theese casks, I don’t doubt it. 
*Tis a way they have inthe—councils. But 
I wouder, {{ American Commor Councils ran 
this foetitution, whether the wine wou'd 
toe lasted solong. Aud thence you will gG 
ra) 

THE IKLEI KELLER, 
Under the cathedral, and so-called becauss 
the lead for the roof was nelted here; and it 
seems that nothing else kas mcHed here ever 
s{nee, for there 158 an atmospheric proparty 
about the vault which preverts tlecumpy:t- 
tion, and you see bunches of fowls and vane 
huny up kere to “keep and to cain a anes 
flsvor, which they do. And, perbap:, by way 
of makiug game of them too, sou see Jaid 
ous o half a dozen or £0 of mum- 
mified bodies, frum one hundred to 
four hundred years old: Bwedish frenerals 
aud Esciish peers (an Earl and Countess of 
Chesterficld! shade of polite Philip Sran- 
hope‘), and Hanseatle bargomasters and 
burzo-mistreasea, with skin 2s yellow snd 
flesh as bard as {tl-kept old marble statues. 
It is interesiing to pare upon these defunct 
first families and to wonder how their ee- 
£cendants fecl when they come here to swear 
over the bones of their ancestora. And also 
to fancy how thrilling it would be if we had 
euch a Llei-Xeller in the basement of our City 
Hall, witb 1.4 Motte CadiHac, and the Mar- 
quis of Celeron, and Major Gladwin, and Cap- 
tato Dzlyell, aud Ponticce, aud Tecumseh Iatd 
out in it io undaycayed Bash and bones: aud 
if we could only take the Msyor and Coun- 
eilmen and school inspectors and sich down 
into it, ond there duly awear them to the 
faithful performance of their dutl!es, 
OPF YOR HANOVER AND DHEESDZIN. 

‘Having “done” Bremen, and having, with 
inward remonstrance (outward would beof no 
nse) pald your bill at the voryevua Hotel 
Rihman, kept in American style and cbarg- 
fag Americana prices, you jump into the car 
far Hanover and Dresden—‘ote a second- 
class car {€ you are experienced and prudent, 
for, while the fare {3 one-third less (all over 
the continent) the difference between it end 
the first-class cera is only one’ of degrees of 
‘étyle fn Hvylug and in window curtains. 
With this exception, that if you travel by 
nigwt (which you onght never to do uulass 
some unavoldable necessity compels it, os 
thereby you lose the secrery of the country, 
the views of the towns and the otudy of the 
people, the very things you came over tu see), 


fA «6 irst-class) «ss compsuriment 3 ts = dezira- 
tla on seccount of the absence of 
the c6ubdividlag arms of the seats, 


and because the higher prica keeps 
them comparatively empty, so that you ‘ave 
a good chance for 4 comfortable eleen. 
Sleeping: cars have, #3 yet, been putin use 
on but two of the Continental lines. They 
talk of others, but prolonged disenssion al- 
Ways precedes action here, 
THE GUIDE BOOK. 

Of course you have provided yourself with 
“*Baedecker” for the proper district and of 
the latest year; itisthe only rufde book to 
have. Murray {6 too voluminous, and there- 
fore bulky, sud too bistoridal forthe teurtst. 
Harper's and Appleton’s are exetchy, and do 
not trouble themselves about euch smal} mat- 
ters a8 prices and fares. But Bacdecker 
gives just such information as you need in your 
wisily waoderlogs and frequeut changes; the 
prices of everything a% 8 hotel, whieh you 
wiil find quite rcHable!f you get the latest 
edition; prices at restaurants; where to get 
the best wino and beer and lon-bons, railway, 
cab and ciuibus fsres, ete.; with a sufliclent 
eupply of historical, sotiquarlan and topo- 
Ktaphical Information sud a cood map for 
every clty and considerable town. I hive of- 
ten plicted myself sboutthe streets and 
tnrouxh the mazes of unentirely strange 
ely, visitlog every object of interest, dis- 
pensiog cuurely withthe expensive, parru- 
lous and annoylug valet de place by the.aid of 
Bacdecker alone. 


TOU WILL FIND RAILWAY TRAVELING SLOW 
BUT SAP&,. 

There are no‘accidents, or, if these Go ce- 
cur, they never publish them fn the newaps- 
pers. ‘The refreshment butfets are, as 4 rule, 
excellent, the viasnds tempting, toothsom-, 
neatly gerved and cheap, LEasach trafn has 
eeveral officials, ready at any time to cerve 
vou, and at every Btation the station-master, 
diatingulahable Oy bis rcd cap, will cheer- 
fully give you any information’ As your 


train whirls past any uf the watchmey, | 


switcumen or trackmen along the line (they 
area all old soldiera and alijJa unlfyrm) you 
will see them standing in the miiltary pos.tion 
of “attention,” each with his ittte flag or his 
roo} at “ present arms.”’ 

HANOVER 
Isa beautiful city, with the ssme Interesting 
mixture of the middle azes and the 
nineteenth century which you observed 
ut Bremen. Jt is a quilet place for 
English residents, who have fled here 
atey to escapes jostling with the rapidly 
rrowilog American colony at Dresden, and to 
senetit by its exceHent schools, where the 
Jermsn language is spoken fu grexter purity 
han spywhere elsein the Empire. You wilt 
idmire the fine old pstaceof the Electors tn. 
he heart of the city, baif surrounded by the 
:arrow butrapid Leine, with the royal arms of 
Zogland crossed over all the doors wita those 
of the Hanoverian Georges, when they were 
Jritish Georges too; aud slide over the 
Sopery parquetry Roors of fuistd work Ia 
ine, hard wouds 33 ere | ut {2 acd 
ofned together, as thé back of a lady é work- 
ax. ‘Chey asy that theee floors, as weil as 
‘hose of the palace at Weimar, were paid for 
15 the eale of regiments of honest Han- 
reriagns and Sarons to the Eagitsh crown to 
ight agalost the American rebels, and, hear- 
ng this, you will tramp on them ail the 
arder, Then, as you drjve through the 
naruificent lime. tree ullee, you will mourn 
wer the unfiniahed palace of Welfenschiose, 
rhich was to have been one of the finest in 
Surone, aud wasall finished except the an 
erfor, when the Prussians came along 42 
topped the work ; and you will marvel over 
he wonders of the psim houses of ee 
enbausen, where palms and orchid3 ; =e 
1] mauner of rare tropical flowers, plsnts anc 
re-6 grow to marvelous size and attalo rare 
esuty in atmospheres deftly heated and 
noistened to the temperature of their native 
ands: sud then cross over the shaded drive 
9 the royal stables, where the far fanied 
shite berees of Hanover, a aor 
reed avd jealously guarded as 8 Tro} 
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appanage, c2vd in stabfes _lined with ? 
ated atraw and neat as Dearrons, ide by 

side with soft-esed, glossy, cream-colored 
Arablans, who whinny and stamp to attract 
your notice and prafse. And yon leave Han- 
c¥er, compasstonating peor biind King 
George, who was driven from his fair capital 
and noble domain because he stood falthfully 
by the treavies he had signed, and whose seld- 
fers acquired undying fame by the gallant 
stand they made for him against the over- 
whelming nambers of Prossia at Langensalza 
in 136, where the renowned Blauen Dragouer 
charged thronzh the serried Prosafan ranks 
again and again, and, when the King’s minis- 
ters ordered the undefested army ta surrea- 
der, proudly broke their herofe swords, 
dashed them onthe ground and dfspereed. 
So, musfog, son bid farewell to the pleasant 
ceplitel, with {ts bright, clean, oustling 
streets, and come whistling and puftleg Into 
Dresden, where you set eerfously about 
ee the question of where and how to 

¥4. 
AT THE ICOTEL. 

[f ycur stay isto be but brief, the frst- 
class hotels wil! charge you from &2 50 to $3 
a day (gold), according to the locatlos of 

oufroom; and foclusive of fhe {nevitable 

ottle of wine (ft 13 bata plat! which every- 
body drinks at dinner, even. yourself, the 
worthy Deacon Straitlace, pillar of the Total 
Abstinence Society at home; you will have 
Yours, siso, because ft is the fashton, and 
one must do rs the heat people around us 
do, or becauge the water is Had, or beeause 
your physician ao orders it. 


LODGINGS, 
tt rcur stay 15,0 ba a long one you will go 
into lodgings, and fo% will haya no diMculty 
in finding excellent quarters in private fami- 
Hea, in very destrablo neighborhoods sod 
with on abundant table, for $38 a month gold, 
the price covering everything except wash- 
fox. The Germans cali Dreaden an expen- 
&lye placy and tell me that prices have 
ttore than donvled Crrirg the Iast ten 
years. pine +, " 
Buti think you will find the prices of 
‘other things besides board astonishingly luw 
tn your American fdeas, and I think I bave Ja 
previous letters mentioned some of them, 
which will serve to iniicate the average scale. 
Orly yon inuet condescend to 


1) IN GERMANY AS THE GERMANS Do, 
Acd_ to watve forthe time the sustsinisg of 
the dignity and parte of the American 
nein, and the high character you have at 
homme for unquestioning Hberality, and seru- 
tinize your biils and ask the price hefore you 
purchase, and occasionally drive a bargain 
with theese forelnersa witn that shrewdness 
for which you are so justly distingutshed 
among your sequaintance fa your own town. 
By thus cohfutming to the habits of the 
country, and with the exerc'sa oF ordlhery 
prudence, one can Ilve ag comfortably as ia 
Atacrica at about two-thirds of the expense. 

; Of course, if you don’t mind the expense, 
| and, when you goa-ehepping do ass distia- 
guished Detrofter oreo did in New York, 
ask for “the most expensive thing they had 
‘fu the store,” you can bo 28 extravagant and 
as discontented as you please, 
AND NOW, FAREWELL TO THEE, Oil PLEASANT 
LAND OF GERMANY, __ 
To thy serious, stalwart, manly sons, to thy 
blue-eyed, faxen-halred, housewifely daugzh- 
ters. Other nations may dispute the clalm 
your childreu haughtily assert, of belog the 
leading people of Europa. To Americans 
this is a matter of indiiference, But you can 
cluim with truth, and we can cheerfully 
admit, that many of the most herole qualities 
ofour blood aredrawn from thy maternal 
fount, ani that some of our sternest, most 
modurins, and mica: valuable. qualities, were, 
cast io Tentonte monl ds, W.D. W. 
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GERMAN HOME LIFE, 


BY A LADY. 


I, SERVANTS, 


‘THe mutual obligations between master 
and man, mistress and maid, form a vexed 
question, and a highly interesting one to 
many. The Jaborer has voted himself 
worthy of better hire and been fighting his 
battle; the artisan his; the miner has 
contributed to raise the price of coal and 
iron; the clerk and the shopman nowa- 


days enjoy privileges of which their prede- 
cessors did not venture to dream, ‘There 
is little danger of the fair claims of domes- 
tic servants being overlooked. But, on 
the whole, perhaps the mistresses have 
the better reason to ‘strike’ of the two— 
the mistresses, more especially, of middle- 
class households, where high (and daily 
increasing) prices in food, coals, and rent 
are not met by any proportionate increase 
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of income. ‘In fact, the cagerness with 
which poor ladies seek situations as tele- 
graph clerks, accountants, post-office em- 
ployées and cashiers, certainly leads one 
to regard with amazement the modesty 
and eagerness to work of the one class in 
contrast with the encroachments and pre- 
tensions of the other, We are apt to 
think of foreign, or at any rate of French 
servants, that they are cleaner, pleasanter, 
more casily satisfied, more amenable to 
reason, less boorish, and possessed of finer 
tact than are our English domestics, 
This may be so, though I cannot help 
fancying that the difference lies a great 
deal in difference of locality, and that we, 
in going to live abroad, are prepared to 
leave many of our habits and prejudices 
behind, and to accept, on foreign shores, 
that which we should unhesitatingly re- 
ject within our own borders, 

German servants, and I can speak from 
many years’ experience, are certainly 
not pleasant in their ‘commerce,’ nor 
easy to get on with. ‘They have none of 
that bright French asmiability (lip-service 
though it may be) which is so sympathetic, 
smooths away so many domestic difficul- 
ties, and recommends itself*so pleasantly 
to a mistress’s gratitude and recognition. 
The schools throughout Germany are 
numerous, excellent, and cheap. ‘The 
poorest children must receive a fair amount 
of education, where education is compul- 
sory and the fines for non-attendance 
severe; they are taught to read and write, 
to spell decently, and even the higher 
branches of culture are not altogether ne- 
glected; but they are turned out hope- 
lessly uncouth; coarse in manner, and 
unhandy at their work; often incorrigibly 
dirty, without aptitude or willingness to 
learn, doggedly satisfied with themselves, 
and convinced that the right thing to do 
is to treat any attempt on your part to 
ameliorate their manners, or improve their 
condition, with a loutish ridicule. 

‘Iwo instances occur to me as I write 
these words which will illustrate my mean- 
ings Having a very delicate child, I 
brought for him from England a peram- 
bulator, and told the nurse, as he was not 
allowed to walk and I would not permit 
him to be swathed up in a mantle and 
carried for hours with his spine distorted 
(after the fashion in that part of the coun- 
try), that she could take him out daily in 
his little carriage, She said nothing, but 
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Stolidly refused to use it, 


the next day I saw her, as usual, swathing 
him up in her mantle. I interfered, and 
reminded her of the perambulator. She 
1 insisted, but 
to no effect, ‘Die ganze Stadt wird mich 
auslachen’ was all I could get from her, 
and she departed in triumph with the child 
in her mantle, to recount her exploits to 
her gossips, and to laugh at my English 
new-fangledness. ‘The next day the same 
representations, the same remonstrances, 
and the same result, The third day she 
remarked that she would rather go than 
be made the laugliing-stock of the other 
nursemaids; and upon my telling her that 
I had no objection to her going, provided 
she would do so at once, she calmly re- 
minded me that as servants only changed 
their places on quarter-day, she would 
certainly not give up board and lodging 
and wages to ‘please a fancy of mine, So, 
as I'could not allow the child to be in- 
jured, I had no alternative but to take 
him out myself; the recalcitrant Jette 
walking sulkily by my side whilst I wheeled 
the perambulator, I was ridiculed, of 
course, by gentle as well as simple; but I 
took pains to reason with my new nurse- 
maid as to this part of her duties, pointing 
out to her how much pleasanter and less 
fatiguing it must be to use the perambu- 
lator than to carry a heavy child for hours 
in her arms, It is only fair to add that 
at least twenty nursemaids refused the 
situation when they heard of the condi- 
tions attached to it. Perambulators are 
now doubtless as popular in Germany as 
elsewhere; but at that time they had not 
even been heard of in the remote town 
where I was sojourning. 

Being much exercised in my mind as 
to the discomfort of the servants’ meals, I 
bought them tablecloths, and had a table 
and some chairs placed in a small room 
near the kitchen, where I begged them to 
sit down to a cleanly-spread table, taking 
their food at one time, with bread and 
salt and the etceteras comfortably arranged. 
They suffered the tablecloths to be pre- 
sented to them with a sort of stolid apathy, 
but evidently considered I was endeavor- 
ing to tyrannise over them and unduly ex- 
ercise my authority. ‘The very next day, - 
looking by chance into the kitchen, I saw 
the man-servant seated on the wood-bas- 
ket, eating his mess of pottage out of the 
earthenware porringer in which it had 
been cooked, whilst the maids’ empty 


plates stood in sloppy disorder, one on 
the window-sill. with a pewter, the other 
on the table with a wooden spoon, ‘There 
was no carpet in the kitchen, a brick floor, 
and only one wooden chair by way of fur- 
niture, but they persistently resisted all 
my attempts to make them comfortable, 
replying doggedly, ‘Wir sind es nicht ge- 
wohnt,’ and ridiculing my well-meant 
efforts to their acquaintances above and 
below stairs as part of the stupidity and 
fussiness of the foreigner, 

A German servant has no sort of train- 
ing for service, and has therefore no method 
or routine in her work, very mistress 
of a household will understand my mean- 
ing when it is explained, that a young girl, 
having served in four or five different 
houses, will have done so in a different 
capacity in each, She will have been 
nursemaid, maid of all work, cook and 
housemaid, sewing maid, and consequent- 
ly a Jill of all trades and mistress of none. 
Every servant on entering service is pro- 
vided with a Drenstbuch, dealt out to her 
by the police authorities, and she has to 
announce herself at the police office every 
time she changes her situation, In this 
Dienstbuch ave registered her name and 
age, and native place, and on each page 
is a printed formula, which the mistress 
she is leaving is obliged to fill up, as to 
her cleanliness, industry, honesty, moral 
conduct, sobriety, &c, as well as the 
reason of her leaving her situation, the 
date on which she entered, and that on 
which she left it. Ata first glance these 
books would appear to be most admirable 
institutions, but in fact, they are utterly 
worthless. Jew mistresses care to be in- 
volved in the toil and trouble of bringing 
home any special charge, and if a lady 
cannot substantiate her accusations, she 
lays herself open to an action for defama- 
tion of character. ‘Then again, a certain 
sort of feeble philanthropy Ieads one to 
shirk ‘taking the bread out of a girl's 
mouth,’ never considering whether one is 
justified in rendering a whole family mise- 
rable in order to supply the young woman 
with the staff of life, which we have our- 
selves found it impossible to afford her 
any longer—and again, the disastrous 
system of rambling, slipshod gossip that 
is carried on between mistress and maid, 
whilst the potatoes are being peeled and 
the carrots scraped, breeds a familiarity 
that is apt to turn to contempt in the infe- 
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rior mind, and is destructive-of anything 
like truthfulness or independence on the 
part of the mistress in these matters, All 
the morning the lady potters in and out 
of the kitchen, and between lifting the 
saucepan lids and deploring the scarcity 
of eggs and the dearness of butter, many 
little confidences are likely to pass. 
Christina has heard from Johanna this or 
that about the Frau Majorinn So-and-So ; 
and Jette told Dorette at market that it 
was quite certain that the Herr General 
had beaten the Frau Generalin black and 
blue last night; perhaps the Frau Gene- 
ralin was not such an angel as she would 
have the world suppose; still, one mustn’t 
believe all the people said, for there were 
plenty of malicious tongues about, but 
could the gniidige Frau ever have believed 
that the Irrau Geheimriithin could have 
treated her daughter's Briiutigam as she 
has done? And so their talk flows on; 
the maid repeating the miserable tittle- 
tattle of the women of her class; the mis- 
tress helping the scandal further in the 
coffee-parties to which it is her custom to 
resort of an afternoon. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not to be expected that 
much candor will characterise the mistress's 
estimate of her maid, Just as she has lis- 
tened to tittle about others, others will 
listen to tatlle about her; and if she has 
not been above carrying contemptible 
gossip from house to house, she will not 
expect a more magnanimous forbearance ; 
and thus a network of ignoble gossip and 
petty scandal is woven about ‘society,’ 
and covers it with an invisible, poisonous 
web, : 

In ordinary German households only 
one servant is kept. If there are children 
there will be a nursemaid; and if peren- 
nial babes flourish, there will be also that 
disastrous institution, an Ave, a disgrace 
alike to the lady and the legislator; but of 
this more anon, If the houschold be that 
of a military man (and nine out of ten of 
your acquaintances wear uniform), there 
will be -an orderly, who helps with the 
rougher work, such as the hewing of wood 
and drawing of water, but as a rule he 
will have no livery, but rather fulfil the 
necessary duties of ‘odd man’ about the 
household, departing when his work 1s 
over to his other avocations, In engaging 
a servant you will find that she invariably 
bargains for her ‘Sunday out.’ She be- 
longs to a Avauzchen, or club; and it will 


be her privilege to depart carly on Sun- 
day afternoons to the coflee-garden where 
the festive meeting is held, Of church- 
going there is, in Protestant Germany, no 
question; but of much dancing during 
Sunday afternoons with the ‘Brautigam' 
of the moment, there can be no evasion, 
‘his is a matter of custom and right to 
which it would be useless folly to demur, 
OF ‘walking-out'’ nothing much is said. 
At seven o'clock a servant’s work is con- 
sidered to be finished. It is then her pri- 
vilege to take her stand in some convenient 
corner of the garden, or under the porte- 
cochere, and there, stocking in hand, to 
finish the day with gossip and flirtation. 

Thus the custom of lounging in door- 
ways makes locomotion far afield a work 
of supererogation, nor will the click of 
knitting-needles nor the clack of tongues 
be pretermitted, even though the master 
and mistress pass by that way. Tftrom 
Kaster to Michaelmas your servants will 
thus stand; and however distasteful the 
custom or exasperating the rite to their 
employers, it would be useless to attempt 
to suppress it. It is their ‘custom, and 
they will.’ For stolid, heavy, unemotional 
sticking to their rights, for an inelastic 
temperament, and an unyielding seltish- 
ness, German servants are, perhaps, unri- 
valled in Murope. 

Formerly (1 am not speaking of so very 
many years ago)a servant almost invariably 
wore the §Tracht,’ or costume of her coun- 
try or district. I was delighted in the 
first German town where [ sojourned with 
the trim, picturesque maid-servants, all 
wearing bright-colored petticoats, black 
jackets, and caps of lace and muslin, per- 
fect marvels of whiteness and clear-starch- 
ing, tied beneath the coils of shining hair 
in a miraculous bow; whilst their tidy 
baskets and umbrellas, substantial shoes 
and knitted stockings, their bright earrings 
and buckles, gave them an appearance of 
homely smartness that was pleasant to the 
eye, Who does not regret that neat bo- 
dice and homespun petticoat, the arrow 
fastening the plaits, the little coquettish 
pointed cap of black ribbon, with its broad 
streamers, those silver buckles and Aieder 
ornaments, which formerly marked the 
distinction of classes, and that certainly 
not to the disadvantage of the maids? 
Now. the ambition of every country girl is 
to go shidtisch, or ‘townly' dressed; to 
ape, that is (as, alas! with us), in inferior 


material the apparel of her betters, so that 
the bright, tidy national costumes have 
disappeared with alarming rapidity out 
of German households, vice vulgar finery 
and dingy frippery promoted. ‘The con- 
sequences are unpleasant; the servants 
make themselves ‘smart’ like their mis- 
tresses for the afternoon, but it is with 
an unsatisfactory smartness, depending 
more on plaits and pomatum than upon 
cleanliness and freshness of attire, ‘I'he 
outside of the cup and the platter may but 
be clean enough for those who are content 
to take things on the surface; but even 
then, in the best houses the demure 
smartness of fresh print gowns, tidy caps, 
white linen collars and cuffs, and pretty 
white aprons, is unknown; and I have 
often seen a lady’s maid come into her 
miistress’s presence at one o'clock in the 
day in list slippers, hair undressed, a cap, 
anything but coquettish, a coarse loose 
jacket, and a colored apron, far from 
clean, You will see the same damsel go- 
ing to her ball on Sunday in the wreath of 
flowers and muslin dress, which are indis- 
pensable to her enjoyment; but these 
doubtful glories are reserved for important 
occasions (in which you have no part), 
and for the young man who pays for the 
lemonade. 

As a rue in Germany, the servants. 
change their situations only at quarter-day, 
and though now and again some spirited. 
damsel may take the mors aux dents and. 
summarily depart, the rule is generally ob-- 
served; so that the mistress who has been. 
made miserable at Christmas has to endure- 
the maid’s presence until Easter, when 
quarter-day strikes the order for release,, 
and the unwilling, incompetent, ditty, or 
disobedient ‘help’ carries herself off, Un-.- 
der such circumstances it is not to be won-- 
dered at if the ‘ways’ of domestic life are. 
not paths of flowers. And even should 
you assert your independence, and, throw-. 
ing off custom’s thrall, refuse to be annoy- 
ed by the presence of a rebellious member- 
of your houschold, you will scarcely find. 
yourself any better off, since there will be 
no disengaged damsels ready to take the 
rebel’s place. ‘This being the case, you. 
had better bide your time until quarter- 
day shall sanction the welcome change.. 
As a rule, there is a great disinclination to 
leave a good place at Christmas. Be- 
tween two stools it is difficult not to fall to 
the ground, and the out-going and in-com-. 
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ing maid is neither welcomed with, nor 
sped by, parting gifts. ‘The wages of an 
ordinary female servant vary from three 
to five pounds a year, seldom passing the 
limit, unless in the larger towns, of six 
pounds; therefore Christmas gifts form an 
important item in their receipts. ‘These, 
of course, vary according to the resources 
of the family; but in the most modest 
household the maid-of-all-work will receive 
not less than a thaler, a neat gown, some 
unbleached linen, a pound of coffee, and 
minor gifts in the shape of Pfeffer and 
Honighuchen, a comtorter, a pair of gloves, 
orashawl In Jarger establishments the 
Trinkgelder will be ona more liberal scale: 
two or three thalers each for the women, 
and four or five for the men, and the gifts 
in kind of ‘a proportionately better qua- 
lity. At the greater and lesser fair (festi- 
vals which take place in most towns twice 
yearly) your servants will expect at least a 
thaler, to be spent in fairings, and it is cus- 
tomary to give that sum, or more, if you 
are liberally inclined, to the nurse who 
comes to tell you that your last infant has 
cut its first tooth. Servants, both men and 
maids, only consider the engagement to 
enter your service binding if you give 
them what is called //andeehd (he custo- 
mary thaler), as a pledge that on your 
part it is a éend-fide transaction. 

In almost everything domestics are al- 
lowanced, provisions (not stores only) be- 
ing kept under strict lock and key, and 
doled out from meal to meal according 
to want or necessity by the indefatiga- 
ble //ausfran, So much bread and so 
much butter is allowed, or board wages 
are given, so that the servants are inde- 
pendent in all smaller matters of the family 
food. In éeurecois families, where a cer- 
tain national fare is the order of the day, 
masters and servants consume their //cus- 
mannskost in friendly unison; but in bet- 
ter class households, where three or four 
domestics are kept, and somewhat of the 
French and Tinglish ecaisfves enter into 
competition with the German, an entirely 
separate table is a necessary evil. ‘There 
is no eating of cold joints, no consuming 
of made dishes which have already done 
‘duty upstairs; the appointed dinner and 
:supper for every day in the week is strictly 
adhered to, and any attempt to interfere 
with the gastronomic rights of the Déens/- 
.leute would cause rebellion in the kitchen. 

_ Being ignorant of many of the more 


occult matters of housckeeping, I asked a 
friend to give me some safe rules by which 
to guide my household, and on which to 
frame my code of domestic Jaws, She 
supplied me with those [ quote below, by 
which, she told me, she had conducted 
her establishment for years, I should pre- 
mise the quotation by saying that the fam- 
ily consisted of herself and husband, two 
children, a governess, lady's maid, cook, 
housemaid, and man-servant, Her hus- 
band holding a high position at court, car- 
riages and coachmen were always at his 
command, 


ules.— Mow your servants four thalers 
(12s.) yearly for coffee and sugar, one 
thaler (3s.) for each fair, and at least the 
same as a Christmas-box. ‘Twice a week 
fresh meat for dinner, on the other days 
the soup meat from which your soup has 
been made, with vegetables, potatoes, 
pickled cabbage, &c, For supper, soups 
either of oatmeal, flour, rice, Gries or 
Griitze, &ce. IF boiled) with milk, no 
sugar is allowed; if with water,a litle will 
be required, ‘Tea being drunk in our 
house, according to English fashion, on 
Sunday and ‘Thursday, they have what is 
left in our teapot, with the addition of 
two lumps of sugar and two white rolls 
each, Mondays, Wednesdays, and F'ri- 
days supper consists of some kind of soup 
as above, and one roll of bread. ‘Tues- 
day, potatoes, with herring er mustard 
sauces, Saturday, pancakes and salad, 
If paneakes are made one egg is allowed 
for each person. If rice and milk is 
cooked for servants, half a pint of milk 
and a teacupful of rice is allowed for each 
person, I see that the dripping from all 
joints is melted down, clarified, and put 
into jars; it is used for all servants’ vege- 
tables, frying, and basting. White beans, 
lentils, dried apples, pears and plums are 
used for servants’ vegetables, If washing 
is done at home, allow half-a-pound of 
soap for each well piled up basket of 
linen, If wood is burnt in the stoves the 
ashes must be carefully collected to make 
Leauge forthe wash, A laundress gets 17}, 
silber-groschen the first day (not quite 
two shillings) and 41g silber-groschen for 
the following days, She comes at four in’ 
the morning; her dinner and supper 
are brought to: her, coffee and white 
bread are allowed her, one ounce of” 
coftee and six lumps of sugar, per diem. 
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A. charwoman gets 44 sitber-groschen 
the day; a mender 5 silber-groschen. 

It is only fair to add that prices may 
have risen since the late war, and I can 
fancy a fair young English woman turning 
up her nose in disgust at these mean de- 
tails, and setting down the so-called ‘lady ’ 
as a frumpish fussy old woman. She was, 
on the contrary, a very lovely person, 
giving brilliant balls and recherché din- 
ners, and drawing an income of a thou- 
sand a year, independent of her husband, 
from her English property, ‘To me, I 
confess, all this detailed domesticity ap- 
peared little less than a waste of life, I 
ventured even to say so to her, complain- 
ing that the German ladies did the cook- 
ing whilst the servants only cleaned the 
pots and pans, She agreed that the so- 
called ‘cooks,’ were miserably ignorant, 
but went on to say that a German ser- 
vant who never saw her mistress in the 
kitchen would soon despise her as a bad 
Hausfrau and would probably begin a 
system of thieving, under the impression 
that her mistress was so rich it did not 
matter, or so stupid she would not dis- 
cover it 

A housekeeper in Germany is called a 
‘Mamselle,’ no matter whether. wife, 
widow, or maid, and in large households 
she will have the control of what is con- 
sumed and will of course save the mis- 
tress much trouble and fatigue. 

l.very servant is expected to wash. her 
own clothes, and those of the family, 
either with or without assistance: a cus- 
tom which leads to an economy in miat- 
ters of cleanliness, distressing to more 
senses than one. It is the pride of many 
a German Hausfrau to boast that she has 
a ‘wash’ only twice a year: this announ- 
ces great hoards of Jinen, and is intended 
to strike awe and admiration into your 
soul. ‘To every reflecting person so dis- 
gusting a custom is calculated to inspire 
feelings of horror at the accumulation of 
ubhealthiness and unpleasantness which 
(without entering more fully into the 
subject) must be the necessary conse- 
quences of so nasty a practice. In my 
time it was considered frivolous, as well as 
shabby, to send your clothes to the weck- 
ly wash; implied that you had only a 
change of linen, and had not been bred in 
thrifty ways. Servants cannot, of course, 
even by the utmost economy in cleanli- 
ness and the strictest devotion to ditt, 


make their clothes last them for six months ; 
but no provision is made for their doing 


their laundry work, and, when it has to be 


done, they accomplish it without a mur- 
mur by rising two or three hours earlier in 
the morning, and pursuing their labors 
into the night, . 

In most houses a so-called ¢ [asch- 
hammer’ is provided, the floor and walls 
being of concrete, so that rats and mice 
cannot penetrate, and the windows in the 
roof so arranged as to permit of a current 
of air; but even with these precautions 
the custom of hoarding quantities of 
soiled jinen is one that cannot be tco 
severely condemned, 

A German girl continues to be a maid- 
of-all-work, until circumstances elevate 
her toa higher position, She becomes a 
mother, and this opens a fresh career to 
her as an lame (wet-nurse). Her lines 
will thenceforward fallin pleasant places. 
It is extremely rare for a German lady to 
nourish herown child. Itis a startling fact, 
but a fact nevertheless, that during seven 
years’ residence in Germany, I only knew 
two gentlewomen who had accomplished 
this natural duty. In the one case my 
friend, a still beautiful woman of five-and- 
forty, had had twelve children; in’ the 
other, the son and daughter were already 
grown up, and the matter was mentioned 
amongst other s#efadifia connected with 
their mother’s history, 

Thus an Ame is a person of consider- 
ation. No disgrace or loss of character is 
attached to the irregularity of conduct 
which often is the origin of her promo- 
tion to a higher sphere. Her wages are 
quadrupled; her fare by comparison is 
sumptuous; she can never be scolded ; 
she is called upon to fulfil but one duty, 
namely that which nature has imposed 
upon the mother, and which the mother 
delegates to her, In rich and noble 
families the Ave forms part of the pomp 
and circumstance of the house. She 
(probably) alone of all the serving women 
will wear her peasant’s dress, and with a 
singular sort of coquetry her mistress will 
sce that the smartest silver shoe-buckles 
and Mieder ornaments, the brightest scar- 
let cloth, the trimmest cap and bodice are 
hers; and when she carries her charge 
through the public gardens, or is driven 
abroad for an airing, she will alt act more 
Notice, and receive more admiration, than 
equipage, lady, horses, and infant all put 
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together. In ordinary houscholds — this 
luxury of costume cannot be carried out; 
but still, amidst simpler details, the occu- 
pation isso much more remunerative than 
ordinary service, that one can scarcely be 
surprised if plenty of women are found 
ready and willing to follow the trade, 
With them the child is only a means to an 
end, with the lady it is an end without the 
means, and so the peasant woman comes 
to the front, and the little balance of irreg- 
ularity in nature is struck, 

Marriage amongst the lower orders in 
Germany is cumbered about with so many 
restrictions and conditions, that it has 
come to be looked upon almost as an im- 
possibility. I remember once hearing a 
lively discussion on this very subject, in a 
northern duchy, where emigration, cho- 
lera, and the impossibility of marriage 
amongst the laboring classes had more 
than decimated the population, ‘The har- 
vest lay that year rotting in the fields, and 
there was no hand to reap or garner in 
the golden grain. Let the ladies and the 
legislators look to it, ‘The neglected 
peasant offspring cannot bring the same 
fibre to his work as though care and com- 
fort had been his; and it certainly seems 
a false political economy which restricts 
marriage lest pauper families should come 
upon ‘the parish,’ and yet cannot prevent 
the migration, by thousands, of tillers of 
the soil, with their illegitimate offspring. 
But to return to our sheep. 

My first German housemaid was a girl 
of twenty, born and bred on the estate 
where I was at that time staying, She 
was engaged for me by a relative, who 
congratlated me on the acquisition, 
She had been with me a few days when, 
going into the nursery, I found her talk- 
ing to a little boy and girl. She pushed 
them forward, saying pleasantly, ‘Wish 
the lady good morning,’ and adding b 
way of explanation, smiling up at me with 
unembarrassed friendliness all the time, 
‘That is my boy and girl!’ Forthwith I 
rushed to my relative. ‘You did not tell 
me Elspeth was married,’ I said, ‘ Mar- 
ried? Who told you so? Nothing of 
the kind.’ But I assure you she is; I 
have just seen her two children.” ¢ Cela 
n'empéche pas,’ she said, parodying the 
words of a greater personage than herself; 
and then she proceeded to enlighten me, 
‘Was willst Du?’ she asked in conclusion. 
€Marriage is the exception, not the rule, 
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amongst people of this sort. It will make 
her all the kinder to your child, that she 
is a mother herself.’ ‘The situation was 
new to me, and I could not accustom 
myself readily to it; but Elspeth went on 
calmly talking of her Save and her 
Madchen, and only left my service when 
I quitted that part of Germany, and she 
did not care to leave her offspring behind. 
A long train of Elspeths followed her ; 
the circumstances only varying in degree, 
not in kind; the first intimation [ had of 
them often being after this fashion: ¢ If 
the Frau Grifin has done with that ye- 
lisse, it will just fit my youngest,’ or, 
‘My second boy would be glad of those 
socks,’ and so on. I never got anyone to 
be in the least surprised, sympathetic, in- 
dignant, hurt, or otherwise emotional on 
the subject. German ladies take all this, 
as, indeed, to do them justice, they take 
most things, very philosophically, It was 
the custom, Lemdlich sittlich, ‘That 
which precedent has consecrated let no 
man (or woman) cavil at. It had its 
conveniences, ‘1 partly agree with what 
you say,’ a friend once replied, to whom I 
had been airing my grievances; ‘but | 
was always particular that my Aare had 
only one Ardudigaw’.* ‘There was a ring 
of high virtue in this, which suggested 
complications undreamt of in my philoso- 
phy, and thenceforth I thought it as well 
to shut my eyes and ears, and pass by on 
the other side of the inevitable. Vague 
misgivings were at least better than de- 
tailed statistics. 

Let us now turn to the Chasseur, We 
are unacquainted in England with this re- 
splendent individual, whose cocked hat 
out-cocks and out-plumes that of a gene- 
ral officer, and whose be-frogged and be- 
laced attire is of so military a character, 
that involuntarily one straightens the dor- 
sal vertebrae and expands the chest in his 
martial presence. He is, as it were, the 
body-guard of his master, sits upon the 
box of the carriage, springs down when 
his lord alights, stands behind his chair at 
dinner, loads his pun at the battue, carves 
the roast, looks to the wine, keeps an ac- 
count of the heads of game, polishes the 
fire-arms, and adds lustre and dignity to 
the establishment, 


* Braut and Briutigam are only used for 
betrothed persons. From the hour of her 
marriage a woman fs no longer a bride in 
Germany. 


OF the German Aed/ner not much need 
be said, Hie does not belong to home 
life, and every traveller knows his quick- 
ness, his good-humor, his marvellous 
capacity for carrying fifty-two wine-glasses 
and three hundred and sixty-five plates at 
atime, He is an ubiquitous being, and 
Obi bene, thi patria is Wis motto. You 
find him in Rome, in New York, in T.on- 
don, in Constantinople, in St. Petersburg, 
in San Francisco, at Athens; and he is 
always the same: always ready, always 
cheerful, always obliging, always in a 
harry, and always—unmistakably  Ger- 
man, 

There remain but the irregular corps of 
Dienstmanner and Botenfrauen to be dis- 
posed of, 

In most towns a bureau for Dienst- 
miinner is to be found. ‘These men wear 
a blouse and a badge. They will carry a 
bouquet or a barrel of beer for you; they 
have a regular tariff, and on your engag- 
ing them, present you with a litle ticket, 
which you keep in case of disagreement, 
Should such arise, you make your com- 
plaint to the ¢cdef, who sits in his bureau, 
surrounded by his unemployed regiment ; 
the affair is adjusted, the culprit. repri- 
manded, the fault is entered in a book, 
and another man will be told off in your 
service, Tor a lady shopping, who wants 
alt her parcels quickly, there is no better 
plan than to take a Dienstmann, and col- 
lect them from shop to shop; he will 
catry them home for her, and save. her 
the expense of a carriage, or the annoy- 
ance of sending a servant for the thirty- 
nine articles, since no German tradesman 
dreams of despatching his parcels himself; 
so soon as you have bought the goods 
they are your property, and. it is your 
concern to fetch them. ‘This the useful 
Dienstmann does for a few pence, 

The Bofenfrau is a creature to he im- 
mortalised by grateful hearts, You are, 
for instance, spending two or three 
months in the mountains; the nearest 
town is ten, twenty, five and twenty miles 
off, ‘The villages produce nothing but 
children, pigs, and black bread. ‘The 
Botenfrau steps in, a humble goddess out 
ofa machine, She sets off with her deep 
basket on her back, her weather-heaten 
face tied up in a shawl, her petticoats 
short, her shoes thick, and a large piece 
of oiled-cloth rolled up for the protection 


of her purchases, should rainy weather 
supervene. You have written a list for 
her, and she goes “off at a swinging trot. 
She will, if railways can help her, take a 
third-class ticket for some part of her 
journey, but if, as is more often the case, 
the shorter way be to walk, she accom- 
plishes her twenty, five and twenty, thirty 
miles, and returns to you in the evening 
with your volume of ‘Tauchnitz, your silk 
and wool matched, the boots you had 
sent to be mended, a pound of tea, your 
favorite tonic; and for this you give her a 
few pence, and receive in return thanks, 
a pleasant smile, and the last pieces of 
gossip from the town. 

But space warns me that I must close. 

Had our poet been born in the land of 
which I speak, he would never have writ- 
ten that line about the ‘neat-handed 
Phillis ;’ neat-handed Phillises appearing 
to bear no part in the scheme of creation 
as regards the Fatherland, ‘Their wage is 
low, but, after a long experience, I doubt 
whether any lowness of wage can com- 
pensate for the defects of which I have 
spoken. Our neat housemaids, nice 
nurses, trim parlor-maids, and capable 
cooks may cost a good deal; but we 
have something for our money. ‘They 
do not jar upon our esthetic feelings by 
their want of polish, uncouth manners, 
and pig-headed obstinacy. ‘They have 
been trained in the traditions of service, 
and their bearing is seemly. No doubt a 
wide margin for improvement is still left, 
and, just because there are differences to 
be adjusted, a glimpse at foreign domes- 
tic life may not be without interest to 
Englishwomen, 

As for the German [lausfrau, she must, 
I think, feel envious sometimes at the 
blissful ideal suggested by those curt sen- 
tences of the Roman centurion, whose 
boast it was that he said to one, § go,’ and 
he went, and to another ‘come,’ and he 
came, and to his servant ‘do this,’ and he 
did it, To say to a German servant 
‘come’ is like pulling a pig by its tail; 
she will immediately rush in a contrary 
direction, And be sure that, though you 
may have said to her, ‘do this’ three 
hundred and. sixty-four times during the 
year, if you omit to say it the three hun- 
dred and sixty-fifth, she will be certain, as 
Dickens said, ‘to find a way how not to 
do it’ —/vaser’s Afagazine. 
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II, 
FURNITURE, 


SPEAKING roughly, one would say that 
German furniture was chiefly conspicu- 
ous by its absence; but, upon “nearer 
view,” it has other characteristics which 
justify us ia giving it its due modicum of 


consideration ;. especially if we take the, 


aware whether you have come to the tight | 
“flat.” Tie higher you mount, the lower | 
ae be the rents, until at length you 





reach the Boden or loft, which is divided 
into servants’ sleeping-places, Wasch- 
hammer, and palisaded storerooms; the 
centre of the Boden is common property, 
and in wet weather is used as a drying. 
ground, when it is a matter of some ar- 
rangement and nota little diplomacy to 
satisfy the requirements of all the fami- 
lies dwelling beneath the common roof, 
To an Englishman, whose house is his 


word in its larger sense, not merely as: castle, who probably lives and dies with- 
signifying tables and chairs, beds and! out knowing or caring to know the name 
sotas, but as concerning ail the para- of his next-door neighbour, this system 


phernalia of living. And, firstly, as 
regards the houses and their interior ar- 
rangements., These, of course, vary con- 
siderably in different parts of Germany ; 
but in one respect they are invariable: 
every house is divided into flats, with a 
common staircase for all the occupants, 
andacommon door. Asarule, the old 
houses, standing in streets and squares, 
have solid thick walls and ample landing- 
places ; whilstin the modern villa, built in 
the environs, you will find a maximum of 
lath and plaster, and a minimum of brick 
and stone. In the old houses you will 
find the admirable Berliner Oferx ; in the 
modern ones iron abominations, whereof 
more anon, In the town you will suffer 


greatly from the street-drains, as well as. 


from defective arrangements in this re- 
spect within your own borders; in the 
villa you will probably have only the lat- 


of dwelling in flats is eminently distaste. 
ful. We have seen how Gretchen from 
No. 1 flat scandalizes Katchen from No.2 
ditto, as to the sensational cletails revealed 
by the faithful Lina from No, 3 opposite ; 
and we-know how, after seven in the 
evening, the same devoted retainers will 
be lounging, stocking in hand, in door- 
ways, or lurking with the Brdztigam of 
the moment in the garden, enjoying the 
sequel of what was so pleasantly com- 
menced on the market during morn- 
ing-hours. As you enter the door and 
ascend the staircase, you will at once see 
evidences of discomfort in the sloppiness 
of the stairs. The system of laying 
water on, as with us, is only now strug- 
gling into feeble existence in Germany, 
and is only applicable in newly-built 
houses, so that the well of your stair- 





| case is literally a well up and down which 


ter inconvenience to endure, and as you|, buckets are going all day long. Mina 
will have a small garden, and foliage | and Lina have to fetch every drop of 


about you, the result will probably be 
less disastrous than in the town. The 
common hall (in old houses this is spa- 
cious, flagged with stones, and the door 
will be a porte-cochére) is entered by the 
common door, which hangs upon the 
hinge, and through which, in cold weather, 
the air rushes with an icy blast, chilling 
the very bones and marrow, whilst the 
banging to and fro, that goes on all day, is 
a source fruitful of misery to persons 
afflicted with nerves. Every comer and 
goer lets it swing against the lock; no 
one takes the trouble to open or shut it, 
and thus, at last, you come to curse the 
compromise, and to wish they would set 
the huge machines open, as is the case 
in summer, and have mercy on your head. 

You mount to the first floor. In some 
houses you will find a gré/e, and against 
the wallis aneat little white porcelain 
plate, with the name of the tenant in 
black letters, so that you will at once be 


‘ slopping of buckets up and down tke 


water for the family ablutions, for cooking 
and drinking purposes, from the Brunnen, 
in the courtyard, or across the street, or 
perhaps in a neighbour’s garden, and the 
Jabour and discomfort entailed by this 
primitive state of things is incalculable. 
It also leads toan economy of water which, 
to a person not afflicted with hydropho- 
bia, is trying in the extreme. It is 
scarcely a wonder, when we think of this, 
that baths and tubs should not enter into 
the scheme of bedroom arrangements, 
and that in Germany all personal ablu 
tions, on a large scale, should be under: 
taken out of the house at the public 
baths. The tenant on the ground-floor is 
supposed to keep the Hazsflur in 
order; he who dwells above him to pro 
vide for the cleansing of the stairs lead: 
ing from the first flat to the house-door, 
and so on, up to the topmost dwelling; & 
but it will be readily understood that the & 
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staircase all day long, though it may not {denced by her work-basket overflowing 
come under the head of “dirt” proper, | with flannel and calico. You will see no 
certainly does come under that of dis- {traces of present occupation about the 
comfort, and is destructive of all appear- | place. Near the window there will proba- 
ance of care and order. bly be a writing-table surrounded by a 

Having found your friends by the {screen of trellis-work, or covered with an 
porcelain plate, you will enter the draw- {arch, over which ivy has been trained ; 
ing-room. As a rule, this will not be }ivy so dark and so dismal, so loudly tell- 
carpeted, but the floor will be stained a /ing of want of sun and air, that it will. 
dark colour, and there will be small }ratherhavea depressing than an enliven- 
pieces of carpet, seldom of the same pat- {ing effect on the ensemble of the room; 
tern, spread in different corners of the {and there will be an india-rubber plant or 
room. In some houses the floors are |two,and.a few bits of greenery in pots, 
parqueted (a fashion now becoming pop- | but for gorgeous geraniums, bright calceo- 
ular in England, when expense is a sec- | larias, sweet verbenas, brilliant petunias 
ondary consideration), the inlaid wood | youmust not look. Gardening is an art 
forming diamonds or squares, or some | but little cultivated, and to waste money - 
other simple design. In princely houses | on what will fade in a week, and have tobe - 
great luxury is shown in this item; the | renewed all the summer through, if your 
parqueting becomes a work of art, and |} room is to Jook bright and its glories to 
exquisite bouquets of flowers in coloured | remain undimmed, is a folly of which no 
woods, forming the centre of medallions, | well-regulated German would be guilty. 
connected by trellis-work, polished to a.' The chairs will be miscellaneous as to 
high degree, form a splendid parade- ! patternand stiff as to arrangement; there 
ground for the capering of dancers, But. will be a good deal of “bent wood” and 
toreturn toa humbler sphere. On the ' wicker-work. . Much of the furniture will 
rugs or squares of carpet, of which men-. be covered with wool-work, and about 
tion has been made, there will be a table, the room you will see evidences of the in- 
and behind the table, invariably, a sofa.| dustry of the ladies of the house, in bead 
This is the place of honour, and should! mats, knitted and crocheted anti-macas- 
no person of higher rank than your own | sars, elaborate footstools, and bright col- 
be present, you will be invited to take| oured étagdres. The -portidres which 
your place thereon. I have often been; probably drape the doors of communica- 
amused watching the “sofa comedy,” tion with the other apartments will per- 
when perhaps a lady of higher rank than; haps also be gorgeous with Bezlin wool- 
she who is already seated upon it arrives} work borders; but there will be little 
on the scene. The ‘second lady” at} harmony, and no happy results in these 
once rises, and prepares to “efface” her-! patchy contributions of affection. There 
self; the “first lady” smiles deprecat-| being no chimney-piece, the somewhat 
ingly, and begs her to be seated, witha} monotonous adornment of the gilt clock 
“ Bitte, bitte” which is infinitely conde-| and candelabra which unfailingly orna- 
scending ; but the second lady is almost; ment French sa/oxs will be wanting, but 
hurt that it could be supposed such igno-| there will be a “ Schvank” or two (a sort 
rance of the dzenséances is hers, and her{ of cabinet), with glass doors through 
“Aber, Excelleng/” has something al-} which you may peer at the treasures 
most appealing in itsremonstrance. But! within. On its shelves you will see a 
I was “ singing the sofa,” and must apol-{ few china cups and saucers, a handsome 
ogize for the episodical. On the table} beer-flagon, a kaleidoscope letter-weight, 
there will be a gay-coloured cloth, and,| a card-dish, a confirmation-plate, a spare 
perhaps, a damask napkin placed dia-} sugar-basin, a few old jugs, ornaments of 
mond-wise in anticipation of the coming] birthday cakes; gze sazs-je ?—all those 
coffee ; but there will be no books or| useless and troublesome trifles which a 
Work upon it ; no photographs, or maga-} family gathers as the years roll on. On 
zines, or newspapers, or sketcli-books{ the wail there will, almost invariably, be 
about the room; and as you glance fur-| one spot which from a distance looks 
tively around you will be able to draw noj like an astronomical system, but which 
inferences or conclusions as to the char-} upon inspection proves to be a collection 
acteristics of its fair occupants. It will} of the family photographs, stars of greater 
have no distinctive physiognomy of its} and lesser magnitude, hung close togeth- 
own showing you that Corinna has the po-| er in black oval fraimes (gilt tarnishes, 
etic mind, or Angela the painter’s hand, | costs more originally, has to be renewed, 
Whilst little Dorcas’s benevolence is evi-! is subject to the flies); the husbands and 
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wives sitting hand in hand, the young] and the two daééands swing asunder with 
men in uniform in fine military position, | charming ease. There is often a deep 
the maidens in their best clothes looking | window-sill, upon which it is pleasant to 
highly demure and very much alike. . lounge; and where this is the case, 
You will seldom find water-colour j wool-work cushions fitting squarely into 
sketches or oil-paintings adorning the {the niches, will afford you pleasant sup- 
walls of the dining-room, nor will it| port, so that you may Jean there by the 
afford you fine engravings after the | hour, nor have cause to ruefully rub your 
Landseers, the Millais, the Bonheurs, or j elbows when you tire of the far udezte. 
the Wilkies of Germany. It will be a{A Jess commendable custom is that of 
room bare of all ornament.and destitute } having two bits of looking-glass, fixed at 
of all attraction ; it will do to feed in, as |a certain angle just outside the drawing- 
the chairs will do to sit on, and that is all.| room window, whereby you see not 
A common table without any cloth, aj only the traffic of the road, but are ena- 
floor without any carpet, windows with- {bled to spy out all the incomings and 
out even the ivy and india-rubber plants, | outgoings of your neighbours ; to watch 
will produce a frugality of aspect tlat ; who comes to the door; to know who the 
verges On the sordid; the noise of foot- | A's parterre are entertaining, &c. &c. 
steps coming and going on the bare} But whilst Iam on the subject of win- 
boards will strike a knell of remorse into | dows, I must note a contrivance which 
your bosom, as you think of all the }called forth my lasting admiration and 
Turkey carpets over which you have { gratitude, so often as I made use of it. 
passed with indifference during earlier [In every room you will find one window 
portions of your pilgrimages, and youj;with a movable pane, ~ Looking more 
will hasten on to the sanctum sanctorum | nearly at the squares of glass, you will 
of the master of the house. It smells | see a smal] button attached to one; turn 
strongly of tobacco, but for this you are fit, and behold the magic pane moves on 
prepared, Have you not seen, lurking |its hinges, and two feet square of fresh 
behind the drawing and dining-room | air aré letin upon you. Can anything be 
stoves, Spittoons of china and spittoons | more delightful? You do not want the 
of brass? You have given a little shud-!roaring blast to be admitted through 
der, but you have recovered yourself, and | twelve feet by six of window, blowing the 
have borne yourself gallantly, not wish-) curtains and newspapers and work-mate- 
ing to appear over “nice.” There will)! rials wildly about the room, as though a 
be an arm-chair or two in the master’s |hurricane raged amongst your proper- 
room, and a wardrobe, and a chest of| ties; but you do want that pleasant and 
drawers perhaps, and a sofa covered with |, wholesome breath of freshness which will 
American leather; 4nd there will be| circulate softly through your apartment, 
“whips and spurs, and guns and gloves,{ dispersing your vepeurs. noirs, and re- 
a Schlafrock, and a pair of Berlin wool-! lieving your brain of the weight and ful- 
work slippers, a beer flagon or two, a} ness superinduced by the heavy stove 
Foppe, a stand full of pipes, endless con-|j atmosphere. The welcome oxygen will 
trivances for the reception of cigars,; brighten your “blues,” dispel your gath- 
such as dog-kennels, pigeon-cotes, Swiss | ering ill-humour, and cause the thickened 
chalets, and beer-barrels ; and Asch-| blood to circulate less sluggishly. Your 
becken innumerable, bead penwipers, and | lips, which were dry, will smile again, 
blotting-books of velvet, silk, and gold;) your tongue, which was parched, will now 
embroidered card-cases, gay smoking| wag freely,and you will take up the busi- 
caps, cross-stitch carpet-bags, testify to] ness you had in hand with renewed spirit. 
the affection with which the head of the| I wish that (in these days when every- 
house is regarded by his woman-kind. thing is done by co-operation) the influ- 
In this apartment you will recognize the | ential body of German residents in Eng: 
advantages of carpetless floors and light} land would form an association for the 
window-curtains, and you will especially | construction of these delightful windows; 
appreciate the delightful windows which | a few native workmen could set the thing 
by a simple contrivance open outwards} going, and artisans enough would soon 
like folding-doors, saving all necessity; be found to carry on the simple trade. 
for calling a servant, or bringing yourself{ It would confer an inestimable boon 
to the brink of apoplexy by endeavouring | upon all householders, and would win the 
to heave upwards the heavy sash. By| gratitude of many a room-ridden wretch. 
turning a handle you lift the centre bolt| It is true that our open fireplaces pro- 
out of the deep hole into which it falls,! mote the circulation of air in our houses, 
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yet often a moderate breath of that which 
is absolutely fresh from without, would 
be of infinite service to us ; more espe- 
cially to those toilers at the desk whose 
nerves stand often so sorely in need of 
this gentle stimulant, and whose brains 
would be all the lighter for a promoted 
circulation. To the sick-room, to the 
invalid who is “delicate,” and would 
shrink from the draught of a whole win- 
dow, the movable pane would be a pan- 
acea. By a natural transition we. turn 
from the window to the stove. 

It is a proverb in Germany, that in 
Russia you only see the cold, whereas in 
Germany you feel it. In palaces, it is 
true, the system of warming by Russian 
flues is much adopted, so that an equal 
temperature prevails in the halls, galler- 
ies, and staircases; but such arrange- 
ments cannot be carried out in “home 
life”? Fuel is immensely expensive in 
Germany, and is becoming more so with 
every year. Formerly, in: good houses, 
nothing but wood was burnt, but for this 
the old-fashioned Berliner Kachelofen 
wsa necessary, and the hardest beech- 
wood indispensable. : This kind of stove 
resembies a huge monument, and is built 
(of a great thickness) of a sort of con- 
crete, composed of clay and gypsum, the 
outsides glazed with white porcelain; the 
interior is so contrived that the heat 
passes slowly through endless circumvo- 
lutory valves, by degrees warming the 
wholemass. The interior of the stoves, 
preparatory to heating, is well piled up 
with wood, a strong draught is created, 
and when the logs are reduced to ashes, 
a handle is turned in the wall of the 


Stove, a little door is drawn over the, 
grating at its mouth, and the draught be-. 
ing thus cut off, the heated air remains, 


imprisoned in the Ofez, which will keep 
warm for many hours, and to the remot- 
est corner of the room an equalized heat 
will result. The drawback to this ar- 
rangement lies in the fact, that if the 
escape-valves be closed too soon, the 
fumes of charcoal will pass into the room, 
and ina sleeping-apartment the danger 
of asphyxiation is great. During very 
cold weather such casualties are by no 
means uncommon, especially among the 
lower orders, who, unwilling to waste any 
of the heat, are sometimes tempted to 
close the escape-valves too soon, and re- 











healthy, hideous, and unpleasant, whilst 
their “* ineffectual fires ’ alternately scorch 
and choke you. They produce a furnace- 
like heat, affecting both taste, smell, and 
sight, the unpleasant consequences of 
which are but very slightly counteracted 
by the vessel of water which you are ad- 
vised to keep constantly boiling on the 
hottest part of the iron. When the 
water boils, the steam which passes into 
the room slightly relieves one from the 
distressing sensations produced by the 
dry heat; but the moment the fire goes 
out the iron becomes cold, and the tem- 
perature at once sinks to as many degrees 
below, as it was half an hour ago above, 
zero. Wood cannot be burned in these 
stoves, as it would flare away too quickly, 
without, as in the case of the Berlizer 
Ofen, leaving any genial warmth behind ; 
so coal or peat, or a mixture of both, is 
employed, producing results disastrous 
be cleanliness. The thick, brown smoke 
puffs out into the room, and the muslin 
curtains look grimy as soon as put up. 
Some of my old-fashioned friends used 
to declare that the expense of washing 
‘counterbalanced the ‘cheapest kind of 
‘fuel, and they stuck to their concrete 
[stoves with conservative affection. In 
some modern houses the Berlin stove will 
have an opening like an English fire- 
place, but this is confessedly a luxury, a 
concession to the eye, for the real busi- 
ness is done by the useful concrete at 
the back. It is almost superfluous to 
observe how much work is saved to ser- 
vants by this institution of stoves. No 
bright grates, no polished steel fenders 
and fire-irons and ormolu;:no black-lead 
mysteries, no rotten-stone and emery- 
paper, and chamois leather. The wood 
is shoved in and piled up, a lightis set . 
to it, the flames go roaring upwards, the 
handle is presently turned, and the room 
will keep warm for the next eight or ten 
hours. 

Let us next penetrate, so far as may be 
permissible, into the bedrooms of the 
family; or, at least, let us take one of 
them. And here, more especially, will 
dismay fall upon your insular senses. 
Where is the mahogany or maple, or the 
pretty light polished wood, or thé deli- 
cate enamelled ditto; where the ample 
wardrobe, with its long panels of look- 
ing-glass, cedar shelves, drawers that 





liring to rest early, reap the consequences | slide noiselessly in and out, and various 
of their fatal economy, But the cast-iron! convenient contrivances? Where the 
stove frequently replaces in modern | solid chest of drawers with marble tops? 
houses our solid old friend the Berféxer' — the pretty white toilet-covers, and pol- 
Ofen. These cast-iron stoves are un- ished handles? Where js the obligatory 
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washstand, with its vast ewers and ba- 
sins (only to gaze at which is refresh- 
ment}, the china matching your chintz or 
curtains, and contrasting well with the 
cool marble slabs, on which stand your 
water-bottles and glasses, and sponges, 
and brushes? Where are the baths? 
Where the japanned pails, the water-cans, 
the bath-towels? My friends, let us not 
look for these things. Has it not been 
written how Mina and Lina labour at the| 
well? are there not plenty of public baths, : 
better than all your private scrubbings. 


and tubbings? Side by side stand two, 


little beds. You wonder, as you look at | 
them, how people cast in the heroic, 
mould double up their joints so as to fit 
into these lilliputian receptacles. You 
think vaguely that it would not be well to 
be sick of afeverinsuchabed. Thereisa 
huge wedge or sloping mountain of horse- 
hair at the head of each couch, and on 
the top of it are two vast pillows, so that 
lying down seems an impossibility ; and 
this may account for the shortness of the 
general contrivances. There will be a 
good spring mattress with a horsehair 
one atop of it, the sheets will not be 
tucked in, the quilted coverlet will be 
scanty in its proportions. To one not to 
the manner born it is detestable; and 
not less so to have piled on the top of 
you an immense JPlznzeaz, or bag stuffed 
with down, under which you ‘will groan 
and perspire until suffocation causes you: 
to fling it off'in your sleep. You will 
awake again presently, very chilly, the 
miserable mockery of a quilt lying upon 
the ground beside the voluminous p/z- 
meat, and your night will be spent in 
alternately casting off and gleaning to- 
gether again your bed-furniture, Each 
time you turn in your sleep you will feel 
the cold air rushing in on all sides, anda 
confused nightmare sense of avalanches, 
waterfalls, and glaciers, according to how 
the Alumeau falls, the coverlet glides, 
and the sheets resolve themselves into 
rope, will make your night hideous. The 
result of which will be, if you are abid- 
ing within those borders, that you will 
forthwith send for a carpenter and order 
a bed according to your dimensions, with 
blankets and sheets that will tuck in, and 
a pillow which will not persist in prop- 
ping you up at an angle of forty-five. 
The barely necessary (according to 
German ideas of necessity) is all that you 
must hope to find in the sleeping-apart- 
ments. Frugality, the alpha and omega 
of German home life, forbids even the 
tin-tacks and the pink lining for which you 


‘kettles or stewpans. 


would fain bargain. “Why should one 
spend money on marble and mahogany 
when delf and deal will do as well?” a 
matron remonstrated: “itis not neces- 
sary that-I should see the length of my 
petticoats, the sweep of my train, the di- 
mensions of my Joufina long glass. I 
can look at myself just as wellin a Httle 
mirror set upon a chest of drawers, as in 
a fine toilet-glass, draped in lace and 
muslin. No woman’s face is more than 
a foot square ; and why should I squan- . 
der my husband’s substance in tin-tacks 
and glazed lining? The lace and the 
muslin cost money to wash, a woman’s 
wage, a woman’s food; the pink lining 
will fade, it must be renewed. My chest 
of painted drawers does just as well as 
your frivolous dressing-table, with its . 
frippery and finery, and china pots and 
ring-stands and smelling-bottles; they 
(the drawers) require no washing or iron- 
ing or starching, and afterall, who would 
there be to seeit? No one but my hus- 


band, who. would scold me well and. 


never cease grumbling at my extrava- 
gance. Dark window-blinds, well-cov- 
ered cotton curtains, a strip of bedside- 
carpet, and afew chairs are enough for 
any one’s wants; so come-away and look 
at the kitchen.” 

The kitchen is a small bare room with - 
a brick or concrete floor; no oil-cloth, 
no cocoa-nut matting, no carpet, no pre- 
tence at comfort. You wonder how all 
the routine of cookery and scullery can 
be carried on init. The copper pans on 
shelf and peg shine warm and bright 
from the walls, the window is clean; and 
buckets full of water, with a large brass 
water-scoop, show that all is ready for 
the day’s operations. The mere cooking 
is far more easily accomplished in a Ger- 
man than in an English household. The - 
hot metal plates, provided with numerous 
circular holes, into which rings can be fit-.. 
ted or from which they can be hooked out, 
to suit the exigencies of the various pots; 
and pans, accommodate any number of 
These stand sim- 
mering, boiling, or stewing, according to 
their position, and are plunged into the 
circular holes by which they come nearer 
to the fire when accelerated speed is de-. 
sirable. The servant has -here again a 
vast amount of labour saved her; not. 
only that shethas no hearth-stoning, fen- 
der-polishing, or black-leading to accom-: 
plish, but that she can get at all her Jlads 
readily, ‘without burning her face anil 
hands or straining her muscles as_ with 
us, by stretching over a wide hearth ia 
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front of a scorching fire, to the detri- 
ment alike of her clothes, health, and tem- 
per. J may mention that drunkenness is 
quite unknown amongst female servants 
in Germany, and one cannot help feeling 
that a great deal has been done for them 
by this contrivance of the hot metal 
plates. 

Knowing the value of fuel, and the ex- 
treme frugality which is observed in all 
households as to this most expensive 
item of domestic economy, a German ser- 
vant will give you no trouble in the mat- 
ter. Having heated the water for your 
early coffee (a mere handful of firing has 
been necessary for this), she allows the 
flame to die out. She will draw the few 
living embers to the mouth of the grating 
in the hot-plate, and lay a piece of peat 
upon them before she goes out to mar- 
ket. When she returns, a few puffs of 
breath blow the smouldering heap into 
life, and her saucepans will svon be boil- 
ing in merry concert. The moment din- 
neris over she will fill every available 
vessel with water, so that she has a sup- 
ply sufficiently warm to wash up with, 
and the fire again dies down. It has to 
be lighted for supper, but the same fru- 
gal rule is observed, and as the hot-plate 
affords no warmth beyond that imme- 
diately beneath the saucepans, there is no 
temptation to make a larger fire ; nor do 
ITremember, in a single instance, having 
had to remonstrate as to waste of fuel. 


Whilst still on the subject of stoves, | 


let me say that I never dressed for a ball 
without recognizing the comfort and safety 
of the institution. No scorching of the 
face, no catching fire of frills and furbe- 


lows, no danger or detriment from stray. 


sparks or hearth-dust ; and, as a mother, I 
must confess I was saved many a heart- 
pang by the (almost) impossibility of the 
children doing mischief by playing with 
the fire. On the other hand, one is not 
going to a ball every. evening, nor are ma- 
ternal feelings always in the ascéndant ; 
and often during the long winter nights 
— nights that begin at 3.30, and go on in- 
definitely — I have longed, with a hungry 
longing, for the friendly face and the 
cheerful companionship of an English. 
open fire, 

From the foregoing it will- be readily 
understood that there is little quiet and 
privacy ina German “flat.” The rooms 
all communicate one with another; you 
cannot reach the drawing without going 
through the dining room; your own 
apartment will perhaps be the wa media 
to the nursery, so that you seem to live 


ina passage. The smoke from your hus- | 
band’s sanctorum will filter through into 
your bedroom, and as to “lying down”? - 
and petting a headache, you know better 
than to attempt such things. Neverthe- 
less the system has its advantages, and 
one feels horribly lazy when one returns 
to the ups and downs of an English 
house. . | 

The large, lofty, carpetless rooms are 
pleasant and cool in summer, when the 
dust that prevails would make carpets 
almost unbearable ; but in the winter the 
absence of the open fire and the fuar- 


|nished floors gives life an altogether bleak 


aspect. I am amused and pleased to see 


‘Many pretty German contrivances and 
‘customs becoming so popular in England. 
‘The double dishes for cutlets and vege- 





tables, for fruit and cakes, are old famil- 
iar friends, and inestimable comforts 
where high teais the order of the day, 


_and where people are not too proud to 


help each other and themselves. The 
long cloaks lined with squirrel ; the foot- 


‘sacks and fur collars so much in use all 


come from Germany; the Norfolk shoot- 
ing-coat is but an Anglicized Fopse, and 
the origin of the “ U/s¢er” is purely and 
simply German. 

There are other subjects upon which, 
in writing of German home life, I would 
fain speak, but that, as Mrs. Malaprop 
says, I fear to offend against the “ proper- 
ties.” A severe sanitary commission is’ 
urgently required to look into these mat- 
ters, and more energetic legislation than 
has yet been brought to bear upon them 
is absolutely necessary if the disastrous 
fruits of culpable neglect are to be in 
some degree counteracted. Why should 
typhus fever be a sort of perennial epi- 
demic in most German towns? Why,: 
when you hear of the death of the young, 
the strong, and the lovely, should the 
almost jnvariable answer to your ques- 
tion be, “ Sze 7) tst am Lyphus gestor- 
bex” 2 The answer, alas! Hes miser- 
ably near; at their feet, beneath their 
noses. It is a plague-spot which re- | 
quires no great amount of science to up- 


‘root; but the abstract has charms for the 


German mind which the concrete can 
never possess ; and whilst their learned 
men are writing treatises about “germ- 
diseases,” defective drainage is slaying, 
like Saul, its tens of thousands unhin- 
dered. We have seen by the mortal ill- 
ness of one, and the sickness unto death 
of another, of our princes, that the sub- 
tle poison, and the pestilence that walk- 
eth in darkness, spares those born in the 
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purple and dwelling in palaces as little as 
the peasant in his hut, or the artisan in 
his alley, and the Jesson has not been en- 
tirely lost upon us. 

Some time ago, when railway accidents 
were rife, it was said that an archbishop 
must be killed before any notice could 
be taken of the disasters by rail: we have 
descended lower in the scale now, and 
only ask for the death of a director. 
Archbishops are not at a premium in, 
Germany; but I doubt if even the: 
death of a Bismarck ora Moltke would ' 
set their fellow-countrymen to cleansing 
drains and flushing sewers, unless under 
severe compulsion. It has been com- 
puted that it would cost fabulous mil- 
lions to attempt to make Berlin a health- 
ily habitable city, and that after the 
millions had been spent, the result would 
be still problematical. That may be so; 
it is probably difficult to efficiently drain 
a city situated ih the centre of a vast 
plain: but in the meantime the decencies 
of life, the comfort, the safety, the self- 
respect of home life are calling out for a 
change, so that avoidable disease and 
death should stalk no longer amongst the 
people. With every year fresh victims 
fall to this ignoble foe, and the hot sum- 
mer sun shines down in deadly beauty on 
festering heaps of corruption, and on 
hideous cesspools unheeded. 

In this paper I have strictly confined 
myself to home life. I have not spoken 
of the life of capitals, where the Aazte 
woblesse and the haute finance, bankers, 
speculators, merchants of colossal for- 
tunes, make life pretty much what they 
will, Ihave spoken of the ordinary life 
of ordinary Germans, such as you will 
find it to be in fifty towns, or in ten times 
fifty, if you have time to visit them. I 
have spoken of the households of military 
men ; generals, colonels, majors ; of those 
of the petite noblesses of the higher civil 
employés, judges, councillors, assessors, 
&c., and, mentally, I have compared them 
with the homes of the upper-middle 
classes of England; not those households 
where expense is a matter of no moment. 
Ihave had in mind such arrangements 
and such furniture, and such simple re- 
finements, as belong to our ordinary mid- 
dle class, where a certain moderate ease 
and careful cleanliness give a grace to 
existence, and lead one to think that the 
well-chosen furniture and simple luxuries 
are in some sort the interpretations of the 
mind that orders and the hand that 
guides. 

* You make existence too elaborate,” 
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said a-German lady to me one day, as 
she looked round my room, simple al- 
most to penuriousness (I had been doing ° 
battle for my tin-tacks and pink lining); 
“ail these things make a fuss; they are 
irksome, and they are unpractical. My 
strip of bedside-carpet is better than your 
square of Brussels, I get a pair of feit 
slippers and don’t feel my bare boards; 
you spend I don’t know how many thalers 
on your carpet, and you give a servant 
work to brush it, and it harbours dust, 
and it wears out, while my felt slippers 
are still good; or, if they are getting 
thin, I can buy a pair in the next street 
for ten groschen.” 

“ But I like to have my household gods 
about me,” I pleaded, in defence of my 
little arrangements ; “J always have ny 
carpets taken up in summer; meanwhile 
the ‘daily beauty’ of life is worth some- 
thing. Does not my Clytie (which only 
cost two shillings) up above my chamber- 
door, delight me? And that sturdy Ital- 
ian peasant-woman, with her grand pose, 
liberal life, massive figure, and all the glow 
of the South in her face, what does not 
she recall? Whole volumes of the poets : 
a thousand personal matters and memo- 
ries ; the Corso, the Campagna, the Coli- 
seum, the Carnival, Easter-day — things 
that come and go, and belong to one’s 
life. And that peep at the Cumberland 
lakes is good. One wanders off, in 
fancy, with Wordsworth and Southey; 
one hears the bleating of the sheep, the 
falling of waters, the song of birds; 
old poems and songs rise up in one’s 
mind. Poor things, madam, but mine 
own. My sister painted the Roman 
peasant for me (I think of her when I 
gaze upon the stalwart matron, and of all 
that is come and gone since then). I 
bought my Clytie in Bloomsbury, just 
outside the Museum, and its true ‘great 
Catholic Dome,’ of a lazy Italian fellow, 
with glowing eyes, saucy white teeth, and 
velvet cap with smart blue velvet tassel. 
London smoke was dear to me, /zebe Hei- 
mine, at that stage of my existence, and 
I declare I smell it now every time I look 
at my Clytie. Is not that view of the 
silver Thames sweet and sylvan? Just 
like a little bit of Spenser or Milton. That 
old French street and tower are written 
on the tablets of life, and that mystic 
Mentonese olive-tree. They all have 
their associations and memories; some 
sweet, some bitter; but are not most 
‘lives chiefly memory? And a softened 
sadness comes over us amongst such 
‘simple relics as these, and we cease to 
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beat our wings against the bars.’ But ,put away; we gaze round seeking what 
Helmine’s solid sense was in nowise}manner of man or woman this may be, 
shaken by my piteous little rhapsody. |and we fall back dispirited on the bare 
She simply “wondered at” me, like Ga-|boards and the beadwork. In another 
wain, and shaking her head half in pity, ; place I hope to speak more fully on the 
half in condemnation, at the aberration of {subject ; here it would be out of place; 
my energies, went off to see to the slavery {itis only admissible in so far as the sin- 
and the Sazerkroud, and to knit the stock- {| gularly inexpressive aspect of most Ger- 
ing of virtue. man interiors betrays a phase of German 

“Then have you never seen a beauti-{character. Much Jearning, words of wis- 
ful German house?” I shall be asked. |dom, intellectual intercourse of the high- 
Yes, indeed. Can I everforget that bou- jest nature, may sanctify these simple 
doir where Isat upon a sofa and gazed |homes, but to many such things are too 
in speechless awe at the looking-glasses, | high, they cannot attain unto them. It is 
ample and many, wreathed with priceless / not the intellect that is starved, it is the 
Dresden-china blossoms ; at the chande- ‘heart that hungers. We do not care so 
lier which was of the same costly clay, |much about what our friends think, as 
and which looked as though Flora herself. about what they feel; little touches of 
had flung the flowers down from Parnas- tenderness, a pressure of the hand, a 
sus. Can I ever forget the marvellous: whispered word, a glance that but swept 
“old Dresden” in which tea was served you with its sympathy, these are things 
to me, the candlesticks, the picture-| that you will remember and which will 
frames, the brackets, the cabinet full of; keep your heart warm, long after you have 
shepherdesses and their swains, of co-| groaned out your vanitas vanitatum 
quettish babes in mob-caps, and dandy| with the wisest man that ever lived. 
darlings in breeches and ruffles, and| The lovable side of a woman’s character 
peach-coloured coats a revers? Every-|is ‘fot revealed in a German drawing- 
thing in the room had been presented by; room. “ Beauty ? Association ?” said 
an adoring husband on successive birth-| Helmine. “ Education of the eye? 
days; and the result was positively be-; Form? Harmony? these things are non- 
wildering to an ordinary mortal, But| sense in every-day life. Think of the 
this was no usual instance, and wewx) time the knickknacks take to dust, to 
Saxe would be very much out of place in| arrange; you must keep an extra ser- 
the simple home life of which I have un-| vant to doit. Artis all very well in its 
dertaken to speak. | proper place; that is acknowledged. 

Without delighting in tables and chairs, | Are not all our galleries free, and cannot 
orin any way subscribing to the furni-|I have beauty, value for hundreds of 
ture fetish, 1 think we must all admit the; thousands of thalers, by turning round 
value and interest of people's surround- | the corner of the next street, where there 
ings, in so far as they are expressive of|is one of the finest collections in tlie 
individuality. Furniture has its ownj|.world? If you had a sale, who would 
physiognomy. It is not splendour or) buy those worthless imitations? Why 
outlay that we miss in the average Ger-| waste your money?” No doubt she was 





man rooms; we miss the individual mind, 
the finer shades of character which our 
friends’ surroundings ought to convey, 


tight: she was a clever woman, but it 
will be seen by this that our German 
friends mostly seek their art like their 


the book that betrays, the sketch which, bath —out of the house. 
suggests, the flower which recalls; all; 
these speak to us ina “little language ” 
of their own; in the phraseology of in- 
timacy. We look for some expression | 
of the spirit that presides, rules, makes 
itself felt; we feel as though an appear- 
ance of hospitality were cheating us of 
our due; we are admitted to the mate- 
rial; we sit upon the chairs, and we eat 
off the table, and we warm ourselves at 
the stove, but yet we are chilled, and hun- 
gry, and thirsty: the spiritual is denied 
to us; all the ordinary occupations of 
life, all the loves, and the weaknesses, 
and the enthusiasms and the follies are 
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Who sent the food, and who the cooks, 
isa matter of history. A good cook is 
the black swan of domestic life; she is 
an epoch, an era; we date from her; we 
are ready to write her name in gold and 
sardonyx on sandalwood. “That. was 
when Jane Stubbs was cook,” we say, and 


memory casts a2 fond halo over the feats. 


of that female cordon blew. Fate has 
been kind to France in the matter of 
cooks ; French men and women are born 
with gastronomic and culinary percep- 
tions. Given the poorest materials, they 
will produce a palatable and wholesome 
dish, at once appetizing and nourishing. 
“In France we dine,” said an obliging 
Frenchman, sitting next to me at a Ger- 
man fable @hote. “(n Germany they 
feed.” “And in England, what do you 
do there?” asked a somewhat splenetic 
German relative, to whom, in an unwary 
moment, I had quoted the above epigram- 
matic remark. “I will tell you, zene 
Beste. Youboil your vegetables in water, 
much water, and eat grass like Nebu- 
chadnezzar. You know one meat, the 
biftek, bleeding ; and one ALehIspezse, the 


blom-budding.” 1 confess, being far from. 


home and ail its pleasures, the sarcastic 
enumeration of the delights of our insu- 
lar table wounded me, and I lifted up my 
voice in feeble protest. But let this 
criticism temper the steel of our pen, and 
put alittle milk and honey into the ink of 
our observations. 

It was said by one of the ancients (I 
think Tacitus in his “ Gerwtania”) that 
the Teutons were distinguished by hav- 
ing the largest volume of ‘intestines of 
all the peoples of Europe (I feel a certain 
hesitation in quoting these words, which, 
writ in elegant Latin, might pass muster); 
but certainly no one who has lived in 
Germany can aver that the modern Teu- 
ton has degenerated from his ancestors 





in powers of absorption. Take, for in- 


stance, the every-day experience of a 


-tator. 


table d'héte, where gentle and simple are 


‘gathered together, and where the man- 


ners of the majority will impress them- 
selves on the mind of the impartial spec- 
Quantity, not quality, appears to 
be the motto of the repast; to eat, if pos- 
sible, twice of every dish, to splutter over 
the soup, to seize the sauce eu passant,. 
to perform tricks of knife-jugglery that 
might strike awe into the breast of a 
Japanese adept; to lap up the gravy, to 
drink salad-dressing off knife-blades, to 
scour the inside of the dish and the plat~- 
ter with lumps of bread, to swallow breath- 
lessly, and after a fashion that somehow 
suggests the swallowing is.a mere pre- 
liminary operation, presently to be sup- 
plemented in leisurely ruminating hours ; 
to fill up the pauses in the interminable 
ceremony by picking the teeth and the 
dingy dessert with alternate impartiality, 
is a picture so true as to be trite, and so 
unattractive as to be scarcely excusable, 
except upon historic grounds. Every one 
who has spent even only a few weeks in: 
Germany must have beheld and suffered 
from such scenes, | 
It is not my intention to intrench upon 
the prerogatives of tie cookery-book, or 
to give in any detail the list of German 
dishes with which I might easily furnish 
my readers, To speak otherwise than 
generally, in a paper of this kind, would 
be out of place; but we may be amused 
by noting the various points of difference 
and similarity between our neighbours’ 


gnodus Vivendi and our own. 


There are three great characteristic 
divisions of German food — the salt, the 
sour, and the greasy: the salt, as exem- 
plified by ham and herrings ; the sour, as 
typified by Kvazt and salads ; thé greasy, 
as demonstrated by vegetables stewed in 
fat, sausages swimming. in fat, sauces. 
surrounded by fat, soups filmy with fat. 
If we were to go into the philosophy of 
food, we should probably find that the 
salt gives the appetite for the grease, 
that the grease is necessary for warmth- 
giving purposes, as well as to supple- 
ment the absence of nutritive quality 
in what may be roundly spoken of as , 
a potato diet; and that the sour acts 
as a digestive agent on the grease. The 
food of the lower orders in Germany is 
poor and coarse in the extreme: —thin 
coffee without milk or sugar (sugar is an 
expensive item, and is looked upon asa 
luxury 3; except in seaboard towns, white 
colonial sugar is unknown, the brown 
sugar rarely used and little thought of); 
black rye bread, which is always more ox 
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less sour (being made without yeast); 
potatoes stewed in fat, with a mixture of 
onions, apples, carrots, plums, or pears ; 
now and then a bit of fat pork with 
treacle; a mess of Swuuerkraut, lentils, 
beans, and a piece of Blutwurst,; mys- 
terious entrails of birds, and beasts, and 
fishes that might have puzzled the au- 
gurs of old; Mehklsuppe, Biersuppe » cab- 


anyhow anywhere; a basket, either of 
wicker or japan, piled up with fresh Sez. 
mel, perhaps a stray plate or two; adis- 
orderly group of cups of different colours 
and designs; no butter; no knives and 
forks ; possibly a plate with a few milk 
rolls, of somewhat finer flour than the 
ordinary, and the breakfast equipage is 
complete. The first comer (if a lady, in 


bage boiled in ‘grease, and a slice of raw 'dressing-zown and cap; if a man, in 


ham. No beer for the women; no white 
bread, Schuapps for the men, distilled 
from corn or potatoes; a fiery, coarse 
spirit that would be disastrous in its ef- 
fects. but for the mass of food with which 
it is mixed. It has already been seen 
how domestic servants fare, the food in 
private houses being as superior to that 
found in the peasant’s hut, as the table 
in an English middle-class kitchen is su- 
perior to the scanty meal of the under- 
paid agricultural labourer. In mountain- 
ous: districts the people live almost en- 
tirely on milk, flour, eggs, butter, cheese, 
and cream. ‘To taste meat is an event in 
their lives ; nor do they feel the depriva- 
tion ; for the pure mountain air, the fresh 
out-door life of the AZwz, the healthy ex- 
ercise of climbing and descending, of 
rowing across the lakes, and tending the 
cattle, makes them healthy, vigorous, and 
cheerful after a fashion unknown to, and 
impossible for, the dwellers in towns and 
cities. In’proof of this we have not to 
go to foreign countries for convincing 
examples. We have only to look at what 
things may be done in a kilt, on “ whusky 
and parritch,” to be convinced of the im- 
portant part fresh air and abundant ex- 
ercise play in the matter of muscular de- 
velopment. 

Let us begin in our survey with the 
first meal of the day, and see of what it 
consists. 

There is no family breakfast-table as 


| Schlafrock and Pantoffeln) will help her, 
or himself, to coffee and rolls, probably 
eating and drinking like peripatetic phil- 
‘osophers, for there is no inducement to 


“sit down and make yourself comfort- 
able.” If it be winter-time, the coffee-pot 
and milik-jug will be placed on the stove 
instead of on the table, and the next 
comer will go through the same formula 
of solitary feeding, departing, as the case 
may be, for the enjoyment of the post- 
prandial cigar, or to supplement the 
soméwhat scantily represented ‘ mys- 
teries of the toilette.’ The last comer 
will enjoy the dregs of the coffee-pot and 
the drains of the milk-jug on an oil-cloth 
cover or crumpled table-cloth, slopped 
with the surplusage of successive coffee- 
cups, and besprinkled with the crumbs of 
consumed rolls. 

The déjeuner & la fourchette, which is 
an institution in France, dwindles, so far 
at least as the ladies of the household are 
concerned, into a surreptitious shaving 
of sausage, or a-sly sardine, partaken of 
in solitude and haste between the con- 
flicting claims of the kitchen and the 
Friseusinn. The young (old or middle- 
aged) military heroes, who will probably 
represent the male portion of the house- 
hold, will prudently * restore ” themselves 
on their way home from drill or parade 
in a more substantial manner than that 
which suffices for the weaker vessels ; 
thus relieving the much be-plagued azs- 


with us, where sons and daughters gath- /¢u from any more-elaborate sacrifices 


er round the board, letters are received 
and read, newspapers scanned, and the 
great affairs of the world,as made known 
by telegram, imparted and commented 
upon, We look in vain for the damask 
itable-cloth, the steaming urn, the sym-: 
‘metrical arrangement of plate and china: 
‘that welcome us in the middle-class Env-' 
lish household. No trim girls in bright 
‘cotton or well-cut homespun gowns; no 
young men, whose fresh faces tell of tubs: 
and Turkish towels, are here to greet us, 
‘There way be alinen cloth upon the: 
‘table (though even this detail is far from 
:general), and there willbe a coffee-pot, 
sand a milk-jug, and sugar-basin, set down 


on the gastronomic altar. 

But though breakfast, as we have seen, 
may leave much to be desired, it. yet con- 
tains elements of excellence not to be 
overlooked. J/zprimis there are no cows 
with iron tails in Germany, and the rich 
pure milk makes the well-flavoured, if 
somewhat thin, coffee taste excellent. 
The sugar is beet-root sugar, and does 
not sweeten so well as the real colonial 
article, but is white and sparkling. The 
crescent-shaped milk rolls (Hdruchens) 
are crisply baked, and make it easy to 
dispense with butter; the Sgvz#zeZ in its 
fresh'state is notto be despised, though, 
as the day advances, it becomes leathery 
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and tough, and at nightfall you will long 
for an honest slice from a good wheaten 
loaf. The sour rye bread, ranging from 
black to a light brown, is much con- 
demned by some as affording little nour- 
ishment ; nevertheless one may acquire a 
taste for it, and many persons declare 
that they prefer it to the tasteless insip- 
idity of the white roll, In some parts of 
Germany you can get what is called 
“ Enelisches Grod” baked in small. cakes ; 
it is made of very fine white flour, with a 
mixture of butter and milk and a dash of 
sugar in it, that quite destroys any resem- 
blance the name might lead you to ex- 
pect. lLakeries are under government 
supervision ; not only the weight of tlie 
bread, but the: quality of the flour is 
tested; and as neither the day nor the 
hour of the inspector’s coming can be cal- 
culated upon, evasion is almost impossi- 
ble, and cases of adulteration and light 
weight so exceptional, as not to be worth 
quoting. — 

I shall, perhaps, surprise the preju- 
diced amongst my readers when I say 
that I found the sazérie/, as a rule, ex- 
cellent in Germany. Bread, butter, milk, 
and eggs abundant. The market weil 
stocked with fruit and vegetables of the 
commoner kind (several of the latter un- 
known to us might be adopted with ad- 
vantage into our bills of fare). Poultry, 
as arule, is poor, but cheap. Pigeons to 
be had for a few pence ; game, in season, 
generally plentiful. No one who has ever 
tasted in a private house a German fef- 
braten with cream sauce, will dispute its 
excellence ; the claims of roast partridge 
with Saverhraut (this latter not the greasy 
mess ¢able-d’héte dinners may suggest, 
but a delicately tempered digestive) to 
recognition have been acknowledged by 
the descendants of Vatel and Ude, for it 
isa dish to be found in every well-com- 
piled French szeuz of the present day. 
What housewife would not gratefully hail 
the fact that she might buy a saddle of 
hare just as we buy a saddle of mutton, 
which, well larded and baptized with'sour 
cream, is so mellow and melting a mor- 
sel that you might unhesitatingly set it 
solus before a king. The hare is never 
trussed and sent up to table with its long 
ears, Jean head, and unpleasantly grinning 
teeth, as with us; if you buy the whole 
animal (and unless-you want some small 
and appétissant addition to your dinner 
you will probably do so), the head will be 
taken off, the legs broken at the joints, 
and. the interior of the animal will be util- 


enderest Hausfrau; veal kidneys (who 


dark and “wicked broth” called Aasen- 
Bfeffer, into the mysteries of which occult 
preparation I never ventured to pry, 
though frequently I saw and heard it par- 
taken of- with sounds of succulent ap- 
proval in the kitchen. Sweetbreads, for 
which your butcher calmly demands ten. 
shillings a pair during the London sea- 
son, are to be procured for such a price 
as need not wound the conscience of the 


ever knew how delicious a veal kidney 
could be until he partook of Veren- 
schuztte 2) need not exercise your mind on 
the score of economy, nor need you even 
hesitate much about “caviare to the gen- 
eral,” or paté de fore gras to the particu- 
lar, The tables of the world have recog- 
nized the merits of Strasbourg pies, 
Westphalia hams, Pomeranian goose- 
breasts, Brunswick sausages, Bavarian 
beer, Liibeck marchpane, and Hamboro’? 
beef; no contemptible list of exportable 
edibles, Of the beef and mutton I can- | 
not speak in glowing terms. Neverthe- 
Jess they’are to be had fairly good, and 
in thedays of the smail Restdenz towns 
the reigning duke or prince would gen- 
erally have his beeves and sheep fat- 
tened after approved methods, so that. 
with:a little interest and civility, one 
could usually so far soften the heart of 
the slaughterer (SchZachzer) as to have an 
English-looking sirloin and a mature ‘leg 
of mutton as often as one wished upon 
one’s table. ‘In the same way there. 
would be a poultry-farm or Fasanerie, 
where the doomed birds would be shut in 
little pens and “ gexudelt,” a la mode de 
Strasbourg, for the royal or ducal table, ° 
so that a plump roast capon or pheasant 
was quite within the region of recurring 
possible good things. Ov @ changé tout 
cela, iowever, and doubtless such con- 
Icessions are reckoned amongst the cor- 
ruptions of the past. - Veal is better in 
| Germany than with us; and though at all 
;times unwholesome and indigestible as 
'food, forms a pleasing variety in the list 
‘of ordinary. dishes that appear on. the 
homely board. It is a drawback, to usea 
' Hibernicism, that all the roasts (like those 
that did coldly furnish forth the Queen of.. 
.Denmark’s marriage tables) are baked. 
Yet, baked meat, well-basted and not 
overdone, forms a concentrated kind of 
food that use makes almost as palatable 
as the spitted joint, and seems to be mak- 
ing its way to popularity here. Pork is 
not a favourite dish on the tables of ‘the 
rich ; that is, not in its simpler form; in 


ized for the servants’ dinner, forming a! its more complex preparation pig is a 
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popular meat with all classes. Schlach?- 
wurst, Mettwurst, Blutwurst, Rauchen- 
den, Leberwurst, (this latter being pigs’ 
livers, prepared like pd/é de foie gras, 
delicately spiced and truffled) are only 
a few of the endless popular varieties 
of the Garman sausage. Ham is gener- 
ally eaten raw, well smoked, and if pre- 
sented at tea or supper, a little wooden 
platter and a sharp knife will be placed 
beside you in order that you may cut it 
into small pieces such as are used by 
cooks for larding. Taken in this way as 
a relish, the flavour is sweet and appe- 
tizing, but the uncooked state of the meat 
- renders it tough (¢¢%/e), and involves more 
mastication than is agreeable. 

Some years ago a cry went abroad of 
whole districts suffering from trichina ; 
and in some parts of the country not 
only was the mortality alarming, but the 
sufferings of the afflicted so frightful, 
that government commissions with prop- 
erly appointed medical officers were told 
off to inquireintothe subject. The result 
was, that in every town a medical officer 
was appointed to certify the wholesome 
condition of all the pigs slaughtered be- 
fore the butcher was permitted to offer 
the meat for human food. In this coun- 
try, where pork and ham are not eaten 
raw, such measures are unnecessary. Un- 

pleasant as the idea of such parasites 
must be, we know that the boiling would 
destroy their,dangerous qualities ; but in 
Germany, where uncooked ham is the, 
rule and not the exception, and where 
the sausages that are eaten cold are inva- 
riably only smoked, the precaution is an 
emphatically necessary one, 

Fish, except in seaport towns (and 
these are few and far between in Ger- 
many), is a scarce and doubtful commod- 
ity; the Elbe and Rhine salmon very in- 
ferior in flavour to our own, and always 
-dear. When produced on great occa- 
sions, this fish is almost always served 
cold, encased in a sour jelly if whole, 
or accompanied by varieties of mayon- 
naise sauces if only portions of it are 
presented tothe guests. Carp and tench, 
those muddiest of the fresh-water finny 
tribe, are spoken of with bated breath, as 
of delicacies fit for the table of Apicius 
himself; but they are generally so dis- 
guised with vinegar and complicated: fla- 
vourings, that the mud may be said to 
yield to treatment. Not only are the 
salt-water fish very inferior to our own, 
but of infinitely less variety. No slop- 
ing marble slabs, sluiced with fresh 
water, adorned with mountains of ice 





and forests of fennel; no piled-up lob- 

sters in gorgeous array, splendid silmon, 

many-tinted mackerel, delicate whitings 

or domestic soles, colossal cod, ministe- 

rial white bait or silver sprats, will tempt 

at once your eyes and your palate; you 

will probably have to dive into an obscure 

shop, whence issues anything but inviting- 
ly “a most ancient and fish-like smell,” 

when, in answer to your demands, a doubt- 
ful-looking marine monster will be pulled 
out of a mysterious tub at the back of the 
counter, with the remark, ez?’ giedi’s 
nur Schellisch (“how unpleasantly,” as 
Thackeray’s schoolboy says of the mon-. 
keys, “they always smelt”), or Dorsch, or 
Barsch, as the case may be. In the so- 
called fish-shop there will be all kinds of 
pickled herrings (these form the founda- 
tion of that most popular of German 
dishes, /Yéringssalat), bloaters (Biick- 
finge), small dried sprats (Kieler Shrotten), 

perhaps even pickled salmon anda pot 
of caviare may tempt you; for the love 
of Germans for every kind of salt and 
dried fish (perhaps in default of fresh) is 
apparently an appetite that grows by 
what it feeds upon. 

I remember tasting in Mecklenburg 
a most dainty dish of dabs, or flatfish, 
smoked in nettle-smoke (this gave them 
;@ peculiar delicate flavour) and stewed in 
fresh cream; the accompaniment beinga 
‘delicious kind of black bread, short and 





' so that it tastes almost like cream. 


' rathersweet, liberally bespread with fresh- 
ly-churned butter. Very excellent, too, are 
'pigeons braised and served with milk- 


“rice; the rice being so boiled that each 
grain is distinct, and surrounded with the 


‘rich milk in which it has been cooked, 
This 
icustom of serving rice, Gries, and differ- 
ent sorts of farinaceous food, cooked 
with milk, as we serve vegetables, with 
roast meat, is one that we might well im- 
itate ; we have the beginning of it in our 
bread-sauce with birds, but in Germany 
it, is introduced in a variety of forms. 
Rabbits are rejected by the poorest as 
vermin, unfit for human food-; by which 
means a cheap and not unwholesome 
dish, when partaken of occasionally, is 
lost to the labouring man, 

Potatoes in bucketfuls, and prepared 
in fifty ditferent fashions, form the staple 
of the food of the lower orders. 

Dinner, which in Germany is oftena 
painfully protracted business, lasting on 
occasions even three or four hours, is, in 
a general way, partaken of between tlie 
hours of twelve and two, according to the 
occupation of the master and the school- 
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liours of the children of the house. It is 
scarcely served in a more appetizing 
manner than the scrambling breakfast. 
There is a want of cleanliness, of order, 
of propriety; if I may say so, a want of 
dignity about the table arrangements 
that would almost suggest the total ab- 
sence of any esthetic feeling in those 
who sit round the ill-appointed board. 
The servants are noisy, the cloth is 
crumpled, the dishes are slammed down 
upon the table, the gravy is tilted over, 
the glass is miscellaneous, the knives 
and forks are put in a heap, the plates 
are not changed frequently enough. No 
crisp water-cress or curly parsley adorns 
your cold joint, or sets off the complex- 
ion of your butter; it is thought no sole- 
cism for every one to plunge his knife 
into the salt-cellar, or pick his-teeth at 
table, to stretch across and reach for 
whatever he wants. Everything seems 
to be done in a hurry, and yet everything 
is served separately, so that there is 
nothing to distract the attention from the 
matter in hand. Thereis a sense at once 
of repletion and emptiness in a German 
dinner, Your stomach has been filled, 
but not fortified. You have begun with 
a soup which, mathematically speaking, 
may be said to represent length without 
breadth ; this has been followed by the 
boutlii, or soup-meat, out of which all 
nourishment has been flayed, accompa- 
nied by a sour sauce, of Aorscheln (a de- 
based kind of mushroom), boiled in. but- 
ter and vinegar; you will have abundance 


of vegetables stewed in fat or butter; , 


sausages and lentils ; some little dump- 
lings called K7¢ésse, compotes of cranber- 
ries and bilberries, stewed plums or 
cherries ; a piece of roast veal, or a fowl 
(for roast read baked), with potato-salad, 
Cabbage-salad, or Sewerkraut, and a 
AMfehispetse, this representing a rather 
better than average dinner in an ordinary 
German household. — 

At four o’clock coffee will be brought 
in: after which the master of the house 
will depart for his club, and the mistress 
will pay visits amongst her friends, until 
the time comes for the theatre. The 
family will not reassemble until supper,’ 
which will be taken between the hours of: 
seven and nine, depending on the length 
of the opera or coniedy, the days on- 
which the ladies of the house are adon-| 
#ées, and the various other family en-: 
gagements and exigencies. This is a 
pleasant meal, resembling high tea. In! 
many houses tea is served as with us,| 
and though the flavour of it is very dif-: 


ferent from what we are accustomed to 
consider good, I confess I always hailed 
its appearance with satisfaction. Bread, 
butter, cold ham, sausage, tongue, hard- 
boiled eggs, sardines, cheese, and cakes, 
with perhaps a few additions and altera- 
tions if friends share the meal, represent 
a German supper, or Adendzssen. ‘ Bor- 
deaux, or beer, or the wines of the coun-. 
try, are generally taken by the. men‘in 
preference to tea. Cigars follow; the 
ladies retire into the withdrawing-room, 
and at ten o’clock every one is in. bed. 
All the housewives, as autumn wanes, 
lay in a goodly store of-vegetables to last 
through the winter months, when nothing 
of the kind is to be procured for love or 
money. Potatoes are banked up in the 
cellars, cabbages, carrots, turnips, onions, 
are buried in layers of mould, whence 
your cook will extract them, uninjured . 
by damp or frost, for the daily meal. 
Vegetables of the finer sort, such as 
French beans, peas, &c., are, as they 
come into season, preserved for winter 
use in tins, the process observed being 
a very simple one; the vegetables, with 
a little salt and water, are put into the tins, 
which are then hermetically sealed by a 
man who comes to solder them down; 
the tins are placed in another pan with 
‘boiling water, and if air bubbles rise to 
the ‘surface when the water boils, you 
know that there is a aw somewhere in 
the soldering; your man takes out the 
| Offending tin, ascertains where the défec 
‘js, and repairs it. 
These tins of preserved vegetables 
may be bought now in nearly every Eng- 
‘lish grocer’s shop; but our simpler 
method of preparing their contents has 
not helped them to popularity. In Ger- 
many, where the flavour is aided by all 
Sorts of spices, cinnamon, and nutmeg, 
sugar and butter, their flatness is much - 
disguised, and they prove a welcome.sub- 
stitute for the real thing. Dried apples 
and pears and plums, which all take the 
place of vegetables, and enter largely _ 
into the ordinary domestic fare, are also 
bought wholesale. for winter storage; 
and these with peas, beans, lentils, and 
rice, not to speak of Gries, Griftze, buck- 
wheat, and other farinaceous sorts un- 
known here, afford a fair scope for variety 
in the domestic cuisine. 

It will be objected that Germany could 
never have produced such fighting men, 
such deep-chested, loud-voiced, well- 
belted, straight-limbed, clanking, swag- 
gering, awe-inspiring warriors as she has 
lately shown the world, on a fare of veal, _ 
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as they come from parade with a pood 
basin of beef-bouillon, with a deep 
draught of Bavarian beer, with an orgie 
of oysters. Don't you remember Heine’s 
“ Lieutenants and Fahudrichs, die sind 
die kiugen Leute,” who come and lap up 
the Rhine-wine and the oysters, that were 
rained down in a beneficial hour on the 
Berlin Steinpflaster ? My most gracious, 
those are the typical men, the coming 
men, the useful men. Their great frames 
and loud voices are the outcome of 
healthily active lives. What has your 
woman-child been doing all this time?. 
She has been sitting behind the stove 
(hinder Ofen), sucking sugar-glums, 
and swallowing' sweet hot coffee; nib- 
bling greasy cakes in a stifling stove-ex- 
hausted atmosphere. She does not, as 
do your English ladies, ride, walk, swim, 
take what you call “the constitutional,” 
garden, boat, haymake, croquet, enjoy all 
those diversions we read of in your Eng- 
lish books. The grease that nourishes 
her brother disagrees with her; she has 
no digestion; her teeth decay; she 
spoils their enamel with vinegar and lem- 
onade; she pecks at an ounce of ex- 
hausted soup-meat; she takes here a 
snick and therea snack; she becomes 
bleichsiichtig, she is ordered to take the 
air; she totters out on high-heeled shoes 
to her coffee Krduzchen ; she sits in a 
summer-house and tortures cotton round 
a hook; she goes to the theatre; she 
passes from one heated, exhausted atmos- 
phere to another gas-and-oil-heated one. 
How can she be hungry? How can her 


vinegar, and chickéns. Surely, these 
martial heroes, with the front of demi- 
gods and the endurance of Titans, show 
a valour, a high courage, and a well-fed 
confidence, whose muscularity speaks 
volumes in favour of the flesh-pots of the 
fatherland. ‘Wine to make glad the 
heart of man, and oil to make him a 
cheerful countenance,” sings the warrior- 
_king, David, who himself belonged to 
fichting times and to a fighting race, and 
‘was able to appreciate the fact that an 
ill-fed body makes a lily-liver and a 
craven heart. We must have the healthy 
body if we are to have the healthy mind ; 
we cannot expect doughty deeds without 
muscular development. 

“Have you,” said a learned Theban 
once to me, “observed (I am speaking as 
a physiologist) how inferior, in our coun- 
try, is the woman-animal to the man- 
animal?” When a _ great physician, 
whose name is writ on the scroll of 
twenty learned societies in your own 
country, stoops to ask you such a leading 
question as this, you are bound not to 
take exception at the form in which he 
frames it, and to give him the answer he 
expects, Well,” he went on to say, 
“the cause and the effect le very near 

together. Observe, how do we feed our 
man-child, and how do. we feed our 
woman-child ? You will say, pretty much 
‘alike. -They start fair, “The peasant 
mother nourishes both. The active life 
of our women of the lower orders circu- 
lates the blood, helps them to assimilate 
the vast quantities of food they take, and 
this, of course,.is nutritious. The baby|food nourish her? Is it a wonder that 
cuts its teeth; it is prompted to another| she has no chest, no muscles, no race, no 
form of food, and from this moment the) type, no physique?” cried my’ excited 
paths of the man-child and the woman-| friend. “ Would the young man have 
child are divergent, “The boy goes to| been any better with such a life? And 
school, skates, zzrzs (many an English-: this is only the beginning of:the story ; 
man might be astonished at the feats of| between the Alpha of food and the Omega 
young German athletes in their Zurx- of planting new generations in the world 
kaller), makes walking-tours in his holi- there is a series of disastrous mistakes,” 
‘days, drills, marches, goes through his said Dr. Zukiinftig, presenting me with a 
spring and autumn manceuvres, develops pamphlet “On the Comparative Assimila- 
the muscles of a Hercules and the appe- tive Powers of the Races of Modern Eu- 
tite of a Briareus. His active, out-door rope.” I leave him ‘in his professional en- 
life, the oxygen he breathes, the fatigue ‘thusiasm, which Jed him into an elo- 
he undergoes, the discipline to which be ‘quent and exhaustive verbal treatise on 
submits, all contribute to develop althe complex causes of physical female 
strong straight body, to enrich his blood, | degeneracy, together with a fine compre- 
and to help him to assimilate his food.|hensive scheme for the rehabilitation of 
The brain is nourished, the muscles are | the human race, by the abolition of gas- 
nourished, the organs become strong and | light, stove-heat, high heels, coffee, cor- 
healthy. Look at our young officers, and 'sets, scandal, and chignons, since in this 
say if. their appetites be not heroic. Ob-|paper food alone may reasonably engage 
serve that they eat with large comprehen- | our attention, 

sive hungriness ; theyrestore themselves ' Of the drinks of Germany not much 
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need be said. Rhine-wine and: Bavarian 
beer are accepted liquids, and need no 
bush. But whilst upon the subject I 
may mention an institution, well worthy 
of emulation, in the little drinking-booths 
which, planted at regular intervals along 
the hot and dusty thoroughfares, offer 
you such welcome refreshment in the 


shape of sparkling waters, effervescing 
lemonade, and soda and seltzer-water, for ' 


a penny the glass, with any kind of fruit- 
syrup you choose added to the reviving 
aad sparkling draught. It may be ob- 
jected that in London such obstructive 
edifices would seriously impede the traffic 


and cause a block upon the pavement, | 
and that shop-rent is too dear to admit of : 
mineral water, ginger-beer, lemonade, . 
and raspberry vinegar being sold at a' 


penny a glass. That may beso; but the 


boon of these little temples of refresh- 
ment, where. the weary wayfarer deposits | 


his modest coin and receives a long cool 
draught in return that sends him on his 
way rejoicing, is not to be overlooked or 
denied. Very excellent and quite worthy 
its poetic name, is the fragrant A7aztrank 





that one gets in the “merry mouth;”: 


and not to be forgotten in the enumera- 


tion of dainty drinks is the imposing. 
Bowle, for which nectar a vessel has. 
been specially created and consecrated, 


and without which no convivial meeting 


or dancing-party would be held com-. 


plete. 
In many parts of Germany tea is looked 
upon as medicine. “Is, then, the gra- 


cious lady ill?” is no uncommon ques-. 
tion, if by chance an irresistible longing’ 
should overtake you for the “cheer-: 


ing cup.” It is only to be had good in 
Russian houses; but even here not al- 


ways quite according to English taste. , 
Some take lemon instead of milk with it; 
others substitute red wine; the tea is. 


often scented; and I remember once 


having a pound of tea sent me which, 


I was told cost three pounds ster- 
ling, having come overland, and been 


bought by the kind donor at the fair of, 


Nishni-Novgorod, of which I will only 
‘say, that a little Vanilla boiled in hay 
would have pleased me quite as well. 
Fruit, as we see it in Covent Garden, 
or in the shop-windows of Paris, is un- 


known in Germany. Perhaps the nearest. 


approach to the superexcellence of which 
I speak may be found in the Hamburg 
market, but then the fruit is imported. 
Oranges, in the interior, cost twopence 
and threepence each, and even then are 


small, and of a very inferior quality. | 


Gardening is a science very little under- 
stood; the outlay of manure, labour, 
time, and so on, which is necessary to . 
produce anything like perfection in-trees, 
plants, or vegetables, would be looked 
upon as thriftless waste. The pears, 
apples, plums, and cherries grow almost 
wild. To dig about them and rake them, 
to produce variéties, and to improve .by 
selection of earths and manures the _ 
standard stocks, seems an almost unnec- - 
essary trouble, since you can pull up the 
old tree when it is exhausted, and plant - 
another in a different spot. Quantity, 
not quality, is what you want; and cer- 
tainly if quality were presented to you at . 
the fraction of a farthing more than its 
rival quantity, you would, on merely con- - 
scientious grounds alone, reject the 
former for the latter. ; | 
If ever the happy time should come | 
(and I doubt it, short of the millennium) 
when our cooks will permit the young: 
ladies of the household to learn how to 
prepare the food that ¢heyseem paid to 
spoil,-l hope a Median and a Persian 
law. may be passed at the same time to 
prevent these fair creatures from carry- 
ing the history of their culinary prowess 
and exploits beyond the dinner-table. 
Let a stand be made against the persist- 
ent talk of food that poisons any attempt 
at conversation where two or three Ger- | 
man housewives are gathered together. 
The unction with which greasy details — 
are. discussed ; the comparisons (specially ~ 
odious, it seems to me, in post-prandial 
hours of repletion) of goose-grease drip- 
ping with bacon fat ; the wearisome enu- 
meration of mysteries connected with this 
dumpling, that sauce, or the other pickle, 
are a burthen to the flesh anda weariness 


to the spirit of any mere outsider grievous 


to be borne. Some of my best German 
friends were angry with me because I. 
did not want to eat my cake and have it 
too, “ Weare not ruminating animals,” 
I said, trying to make my feeble stand 
against this eternal talk of food; “and I 
don’t care to chew the cud of culinary | 
memories.” But such an_ intellectual 
protest went down before the serried 
ranks of my opponents. Like the Civis 
Romanus sum of the old Romans, “] am. 
a German. Hausfrau” is the last pean of 
pride which these patient spouses know; 
and what wonder if they resent your un- 
willing homage, and think seorn of a 
temper that is contented to leave the dis- 
cussion of dinner to the table or the 
kitchen ? soe 

* Sir,” said old Samuel Johnson, “ give 
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me the man that thinks of his dinner ; if 
‘he cannot get that well-dressed, he may 
be suspected of inaccuracy in other 
things.” So he may. You don’t think 
better of that man who boasts that, to 
him, the salmon is as the sole, the turnip 
as the truffle. On the contrary, you pity 
or despise his want of culture. You may 
put up with Lucullus and his lampreys, or 
Epicurus and his sepréme de volaitle ; 
you will, perhaps, even smile indulgently 
on M. Gourmet’s gastronomic reminis- 
cences; but this is the poetry of food.: 
You. will, on the other hand, bitterly re- 
seat the process of it being forced upon| 
you at all times and seasons. We may 
be sure that the honest, arrogant, tea-| 
drinking old doctor would have been the 
first to put his conversational extin-, 
guisher on that man who should dare to 
dilate gluttonously on the food he loved. | 
Laughable, and yet characteristic, is| 
the fact, that on returning from a dinner, 
ball, tea, supper, or Kaffee-Gesellschaft in 
Germany, the first question formulated 
by the non-revellers awaiting you at 
home will always have reference to the 
food. Former experiences in other 
climes will have prepared you for such 
frivolous queries as—“‘ Well, were the 
As overdressed, as usual? How did 
Mrs. B. look? Did the C, girls dance a 
-great deal?” and so on. But strangely 
on your unaccustomed ear strikes the! 
solemn question, unerring, ponderous, 
and punctual as a clerk’s amen, Va/ was'| 
hat's geseoen ? —“ What did you get ?” 
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Vv. 
LANGUAGE. 


_ In these days, when the study of lan- 
‘guage, taking its place amongst the ac- 
knowledged sciences, sits in its own spe- 
cial “chair; ” when philologers by their 
patient research have opened up new 
fields of thought and study, and words 
mean more than they ever meant before, 
it may well savour somewhat of presump- 
tion in a homely pen to exercise itself 
on asubiect that. at first glance. might 
appear too high forit. From the learned, 
the scientific point of view, it goes with- 
‘out saying that the writer of these papers 
has no pretension to be heard; but when 
we think of how significant a part the 
language of home life plays in all ex- 
istences, how largely it enters into the 
day of small things, into “ our-what-we- 
do-life,” as Mary Lamb calls it ~how 
absurdly miserable, or comically content- 
ed, or ridiculously happy, it can make us, 
she ventures to claim patience for a few 
unlettered words on the subject. 

To learn a new language is to have a 
new life opened up to us; it is to know 
new peoples, to recognize new modes of 
thought; new attitudes of mind; new 
phases of character; it is to see things 
with “larger, other eyes;” to look at 
men and facts from another standpoint ; 
to be, as it were, translated into another 
phase of being, and to learn many things 
hitherto undreamt of in our narrower 
philosophy. Upon the principle that 
“half a loaf is better than no bread,” we 
may be very grateful for translations ; 
but translations can by no means produce 
the same effect upon the mind as though 
we read the classics in the “original.” 
Whilst acknowledging the large debt of 
gratitude that we owe to the painstaking 
labour and love of translators, we have 
only to take some familiar passages from 
one of our own poets, and turn it into 
the very best prose of which we are ca- 
pable, in order to appreciate how easily it 
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is deprived of its charm. Robbed of its 
rhythm, of the turn that surprised and 
enchanted us, of the subtle delicacy of , 
expression that lay in the happy arrange- 
ment of the words, the spell is broken, 
It was the form that delighted us; the 
art, concealing art, that satisfied our 
minds, In every translation there is, if 
J] may use the expression, an unwonted- 
ness, a discrepancy, between the mode of 
thought and the method, We read it with 
a sense of strangeness, and our minds do 
not jump with the matter; we feel out- 
side of our subject, and know that we 
should understand the man better if we 
could read him in his own tongue, and 
hear him discourse of things in a lan- 
guage that more exactly expresses his, 
thoughts than our own can do. The. 
style is then proper to the subject. We 
catch the spirit instead of having to con-’ 
tent ourselves with the letter only, and’ 
we are at one with the author in his. 
work. 
It is rather a startling fact in connection | 
with the German language (but a fact 
nevertheless) that thirty years ago no one 
‘in this island dreamt of learning it, and 
that as a branch of polite education it 
received no attention whatever in our 
schools, Do any of our grandfathers, 
and grandmothers speak German? Do 
even our parents? And yet, since the 
days of George Lewis of Hanover, our 
royal family have spoken no other lan- 
guage; or, to be accurate, no other lan- 
guage has been so familiar in their 
mouths, When the late prince consort 
come over to marry the queen (and even 
for a long time subsequent to the date of 
that auspicious event) it was our insular 
humour to caricature the Germans ; to 
make rhymes upon their great preten- 
sions and their small means ; to speak of | 
them as though they were outer barba- 
rians, and we the politest people under 
the sun. Having exposed our own igno- 
rance and want of culture, and having 
enjoyed this cheap form of wit until it 
was worn almost threadbare, a reaction 
set in, and it would, perhaps, be difficult 
nowadays to find an English household 
where there is not some pretence: of 
learning German. In every school there 
are German governesses and masters ; in 
countless households German maids and 
bonnes every little schoolmiss will rattle 
out her declensions for you, and be quite 
ready to air her German when her parents 
take her abroad for an autumnal trip. 
Thousands of young English people are 
fanatics not only der da musica, but also 





for the language, the poetry, the paint- 
ing, the prowess, the Ges, and the great- 
ness of the Deutschen Vaterland. 

When George Lewis came over from 
Hanover with his miscellaneous follow- 
ing of frightful favourites —colonels 2 /2 
suite, cooks and chamberlains, pages and 
courtiers —the good people of England 
shrugged their shoulders, laughed in 
their sleeves, made a virtue of necessitv, 
and accepted the lesser of two evils. 
Better Protestant George than Catholic 
James. Yet, though they set all the 
bells a-ringing,-and flung their caps in 
the air, and shouted “God save the 
king,” they derided the king’s High 
Datch (which was not Dutch at all, but the 
floch-Deutsch of refined Teutonia), ridi- 
culéd his favourites, and spoke of the 
jargon of the motley crew as “neither 
speech nor language,” but a hideous 
sound excruciating to ears polite. The 
very expression “’Tis all High Dutch 
to me” (which not improbably came in 
with William 1]].) passed into a proverb- 
ial colloquialism, and was adopted, with 
that undiscriminating contempt for the 


‘ finer shades of difference between for- 


eigners that is one of our marked na- 
tional characteristics, in the interest of 
the Hanoverian sovereigns. 

Perhaps we can scarcely be surprised 
that Englishmen were but little attracted 
to the study of the language of the kings 
who had come to rule overthem. Had 
the Electress Sophia reigned in her son’s 
stead, it might earlier have won Its way 
to popularity; but, as all the world 
knows, that lion-hearted old lady one day 
fell down (shortly before her son’s acces- 
sion) in the avenue her own hands had 
planted at Herrenhausen, never to rise 
again. It would not have been easy to 
have shrugged shoulders (after kissing 
hands) at this undaunted woman; we are 
forced to respect her wherever we see 
her; whether she be writing wise and 
witty letters to her daughter in Berlin, or 
walking with her friend and secretary 
Leibnitz, discussing, with the generous 
enthusiasm of a warm heart and a great 
mind, his plans fora united Christendom, 
or his theory of monads; whether we 
see her as the lover of fountains and 
gardens and books; as the friend of 
Lessing, the correspondent of Bernoulli, 
the student of Boyle and Newton; or 
whether as the spirited spouse of an in- 
ferior husband, and the prudent mother 
of an ignoble son, the patient friend and 
kindly counsellor of both the coarse- 
natured men to whom slie stood in the 
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most intimate of relationships. It would 
have been impossible to despise the 
liberal-minded, shrewd, well-mannered 
woman, whose heart generally taught ber 
the right thing, and whose tact was sel- 
dom at fault. Polite learning, the pres- 
ence of men of letters at court, the gra- 
cious influence of a kindly, capable queen, 
who, if she now and again called a spade 
a spade (ihe times were not squeamish), 
did it after that sturdy Elizabethan fash- 
ion of rapping out round statements in 
unvarnished terms, that had come to be 
Jooked upon with a certain appreciative 
leniency by the loyal lieges of England. 


But this hardy princess was not des-' 
tined to win popularity for her son; while: 


yet in full enioyment of the active mind 


in the active body, pursuing her daily, 


“constitutional,” fair weather or foul, her 
simple regimen, and rational mode of 
life, death overtook her in the gardens 


she loved so well, at the ripe old age of. ) 
‘with-a tinge of ridicule upon them. 


eichty-four. 


George I. confessedly hated every-: 
thing English, and adored ‘everything | 
Hanoverian ; so, when he packed up his. 


fourgons, and departed with the ladies 
Kielmansegge and Schulenberg to his 
own country, the English nation was not 
inconsolable. 

When George IT., who not only hated 
England much worse than did George L., 
but included “ Boetry and Bainting ” jn 
the list of his dislikes, retired to his be- 
loved Herrenhausen with Lady Yar- 
mouth, a/éas Walmoden, leaving the 
queen and ministers to govern for him, 
during the two years he spent in the 
shades of that classic retreat, history 
does not record that any lamentations 
were uttered at his absence, nor is it 
probable that tears fell, unless, perhaps, 
from the eyes of that gifted, beautiful, 
outraged, forgiving and altogether in- 
comprehensibly devoted queen, Caroline 
of Anspach. 


As we go through the Georgian reigns, | 


we can find nothing to attract the Eng- 
lish people to the study of the German 
language. “Let them take back their 
manners and their morals to the land 


whence they came,” said the people, who' 


tolerated, ridiculed, lampooned, and re- 
tained these singular sovereigns because 
they bad at least the wisdom to accept 
the situation, and let ministers govern, 
The earlier Hanoverians remained stran- 
gers in feeling to their English domin- 
ions ; and even George III., whose proud 
boast it was that he was born an Eng- 
lishman, with an English heart ~ “ en- 








tirely English ” (as Queen Mary and her 
Orange William also declared of their 
own tender organs), he would have been 
better liked if he could have taken to 
wife any other than the little plain, proud, 
prejudiced German princess, whose car- 
rect conduct and blameless behaviour 
even posterity finds hardly to outbal- 
ance her narrowness, her etiquette-wor- 
ship, her rigour, and her shabbiness, 
The nation, which had ridiculed the vul- 
gar vices of the earlier Guelphs, now 
laughed at the home-baked virtues of 
Farmer George. The dulness, the de- 
cency, the conjugal devotion of the sov- 
ereign, the meanness and morality and 
morgue of the shabby little qeeen, are 
subjects for the satires of the age. Vir- 
tue and sobriety were all. very well, but 
people began to remember that there 
were other royal virtues besides. All 
these great people come down to us, in 
the memoirs and letters of their times, 


Hervey, bitter and brilliant, scourges 
them with satire; Walpole’s witticisms 
delight his friends; Selwyn enchants so- 
ciety with his donz-mofs ; Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague holds her sides, and 
laughs; Topham Beauclerc goes about 
saying good things ; Bubb Doddington 
writes his diary; Gillray tickles the 
town with his caricatures ; every one 
laughs, .and nobody learns German. 
The court is respectable, but ridiculous ; 
and not even the Burneys and Delanys 
of the period carry devotion so far as to 
flatter in the accents of the Fatherland. 
The episode of Caroline of Brunswick 
did nothing towards popularizing the lan- 
guage or manners of the country whence 
she came; and when “the Georges 
ended,” and William IV. had also passed 
away, our knowledge of the German lan- 
guage was scarcely more widely diffused 
than it had been a century and a quarter 
before the accession of our present sov- 
ereign ; although in literary circles, stimu- 
lated chiefly by Mr. Carlyle’s early essays, 
the works of Goethe, Schiller, Richter, 
etc., began to excite some attention. 
German merchants coming to England, 
if they did not know the language al- 
ready, learned it so easily, that in com- 
merce, at least, there was no necessity 
for us to puzzle our unlinguistic brains 
with German; in the polite world the 
acme of elegance and erudition was sup- 
posed to be attained if you could speak a 
little French of the school of Stratford- 
atte-Bowe: there was no call for German 
professors in our schools; but within the 
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next twenty years the study of German 
had become universal, and within another 
ten was considered generally necessary 
to education. 

Much of this is due, in our opinion, to 
the national appreciation, both deep and 
wide, of the character of our admirable 
queen, and also to the presence amongst 
us of one, “modest, kindly, all-accom- 
plished, wise,” whose claims to our re- 
spect won us to forgive the “ foreigner,” 
to forget the “ prince,” and to accord our 
tardy tribute of recognition to the man. 
We gradually came to appreciate justly 
the noble influences of a cultured mind 
and blameless life, “laborious for our 
people and our poor.” 


It could hardly be said, even by the 
most ardent lovers of the German lan- 
guage, that it is musical; and it is no 
uncommon thing to hear persons who 
neither understand nor speak it declare 
that itis simply “hideous.” Perhaps they 
have never heard German of the best 
kind, Shouted in every variety of accent 
and dialect, Austrian, Prussian, Saxon, 
Bavarian, Rhenish, it is, to say the least 
of it, a bewildering experience, a very 
Babel of Babels. But pure Hanoverian 
German (indeed the German of most of 
the northern states) spoken by refined 
lips, without rasping of the throat or 
muscular contortion, is far from unpleas- 
ant, whilst the language heard on the 
banks of the Leine its in truth the “agua 
toscana in. bocca romana of the North. 

It must be remembered that every 
little princedom and dukedom has its 
own special idioms, its own peculiarities 
of pronunciation, and that these are un- 
consciously adopted by the cultured and 
refined, and cannot be regarded. as pro- 
vincialisms would be in a country where 
one acknowledged standard was the ac- 
cepted rule. An acute ear will readily 
detect the differences that distinguish the 
dialects of the north and the south, and be 
able to fix the Hed¢math of the speaker 
with tolerable precision. The speech 
of the Prussian, for instance, will at 
once bewray him; the g which becomes 
y3; the e¢ which is ee in the Berlinese; 
the struggle of every true son of the 
Spree between the dative and the accu- 
Sative; the clipping of syllables, as in 
the sweet homely Bavarian greeting, 
“Griiss dé (dich) Gott;” the alteration 
of the diminutives * chez,” and “ /ezz,” as 
in “ déschen,” “herslein,’ into “ déss’e,” 
“herzl,;” the long-drawn @ of the yet 
pleasant tongue of Brunswick, that al- 


a ce eA PRS ra a ga Pe a aS Sc a Ep ga 


most resembles the baa of a sheep; the 
changing of the final ¢# into 2 and zg- 
into zs#, and other varieties, too numer- 
ous to be detailed here, will at once puz- 
zie and amuse the foreigner. “Is it @ 
hard, or d@soft?” is by no means an un- 
common question, and means, “Is it dor 
#2?” The utter inability of the dwellers 
in certain districts to settle this knotty 
point, and to discern any difference be- 
tween what they oddly enough call “d 
hard, or 4 soft,” produces a confusion 
worse confounded that is little less than 
maddening to the unaccustomed ear. 

The Germans, by the way, have not 
conquered the French language. “ 2//e 
ésé st pedle,” said a German lady to me, 
speaking of her daughter, “elle est st 
pelle, ma Baulinchenr (Pauline), toyez 
coume ses mains sont cnolies, et comme 
elle a te pean pras/ ellea ladaille si pien 
vaide gue cesd un frat blaisiy” The 
kind lady (she was grande dame de la 
cour to the Duchess of N-——, and 
might therefore be supposed to have en- 
joyed every advantage that education 
and refined intercourse could afford) 
thought I did not understand her native 
tongue, and thus addressed mein French, 
It was very puzzling; and, but that the 
canons of courtesy forbade it, I should 
have begged her to return to her own 
vernacular. 

One is often startled by the strange 
coarseness of expression that passes un- 
noticed even in the best society. I re- 
member an instance of this kind that 
will convey my meaning. If it offend 
ears polite, I would venture to plead ia 
excuse that it was said by an ambassa- 
dress in a room where créme de la créme 
of that particular society was assembled. 
We were enjoying an esthetic tea: on 
the sofa sat a princess; talking to the 
host was the heir-apparent of the state 
in which we were sojourning; there was 
a famous professor in the window button- 
holing an eminent statesman, and a 
whole herd of celebrities and insignifi- 
cances scattered up and down the room, 
A little daughter of the house, going to 
the tea-table, took a cake from the cake- 
basket, and offered it to a poodle who 
was sitting, with a good deal of specula- 
tion in his eye, gazing upwards at the 
festive board. Suddenly, the deferential 
utterances that were flowing from the 
mother’s mouth stopped; the princess 
was for the moment forgotten ; conver- 
sation came to a standstill, as her Excel- 
lency cried out in an agonized voice, 
“ Behut dich Gott, mein Kind, der Carlo 
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hat sich ja schon zwetmal heute tiber- 
gesheit” \forbear the translation, though 
I cannot forego the illustration. Noone 
appeared surprised or shocked: the 
prince and the princess, the excellencies 
and the professors, took it all as a matter 
of course, and the flow of soul was re- 
sumed as easily as though there had been 
no such interruption to their elegant ut- 
terances. 

The difficulty of the German language, 
its endless declensions, its complicated 
construction, the fact that not only for 
reading but also for writing another char- 
acter is employed, may all have con- 
tributed their quota towards frightening 
people away from the study of so severe 
atongue. From an archeological point 
of‘view it would be little short of sacri- 
lege to consign the German alphabet to: 
oblivion ; but a concession in the inter- 
ests of learning has long since been 
made in this direction, and scientific 
books are generally printed in Latin let- 
ters; the cramped and crabbed Gothic. 
characters proving special. stumbling- | 
blocks of offence to the French eye. | 
' As the song of a language can only be, 
learned by living amongst the people: 
who speak it, so also the Geist of a lan- 
guage can only enter into you after you 
have sojourned long within the borders | 
where it is Spoken, or (and this must bea 
very exceptional case) after a long and 
patient study of men’s minds and man 
ners as.they come to us through their 
books. The German language is rich in 
literature; it is, in its spoken form, 
rough and rugged, but also grand and 
powerful; its very gutturals give it a 
character and originality not to be found 
in softer tongues; its fine rolling vowel 
sounds, its jagged consonants, its pleas- 
ant liquids (when they have come to be 
familiar to you), will have the same effect | 
upon the mind that a fine landscape has 
upon the eye. It, more than any other, 
seems to be the language of nature; 
there is power and nobieness in it (Kraft 
und Herrlichkett), a sense as of great 
masses of primeval rock, open sunshiny 
plains, billowy forests, echoes, fountains, 
fertile meads, freshness, sunshine, spring 
flowers, storm and tempest, violets and 
Alpine roses, breadth of sight, vigour of 
sound, freedom, hope, There is not the 
luxury and the languor of the South, none 
of the melting beauty and sultry splen-: 
dour of softer climes, but there is muscle, 
and strength, and endurance in it. But 








the written language has a curious cum- 
bersomeness of construction little less 


than cruel. The complex and often ap- 
parently inextricably involved sentences 
send the student back again and again to 
the beginning of the proposition, which 
appears to have lost itself vaguely in 
space. The speaker, or the writer, cir- 
cles round and round his idea, and only 
descends upon the pith of the matter 
after long sweeps of pitiless explanation, 
parenthesis, amplification, mystification, 
and general confusion worse confounded. 
Your ardent spirit will very likely chafe 
under this circumlocutory torture, and 
you will be tempted to remind your man 
that it is not “always afternoon ;” you 
will with difficulty restrain yourself from 
saying to him, “Skip all that, and come 
to the point; and, in the strain your 
mind undergoes in your attempt to follow 
him through the mazes of composition, 
you will suddenly awake, with a start of 
horror, to the fact that you have dropped 
all the threads you thought you held in 
your hand, and that the narrative has be-+ 
come blank mystery to you. * 

Let it console the modest student to 
know that it is beginning to be recognized 
‘amongst those of the new school, thata 
plain style is better than an ornate one; 





“that there is no real necessity for keep- 


ing you waiting through two pages and a 
half for the verb, which is the key you 
want to unlock the enigma; philologers, 
‘purists, and patriots are doing their best 
in this direction, and the pruning-hook 
‘has already been taken up in the inter- 
ests of a wider humanity. 

There is no royal road to learning, but 
there are, for him (or her) who can study 
German in the Fatherland, many pleasant 


laids to acquiring a decent knowledge of 


the language. First of all, that agreeable 
medium of instruction, the stage, The 
classic plays through which you have 
painfully stumbled with the aid of a dic- 
tionary are offered to you here in a more 
attractive form; you hear a pleasant lan- 
guage, you are enlightened by a correct 
emphasis ; this or that passage, that only 
superinduced a weariness of spirit as you 
laboured at it in your own room, impress- 
es itself on your mind as it falls from the 
lips of a charming actress. You perhaps 
have your bookin your pocket, and if you 
are not proud or too shy, you will take it 
out and follow the play all through with 
a pleasure and an interest that you never 
thought to feel in what had seemed, ere- 
while, the very essence of boredom. You 
see modern comedy, too; you iearn the 
manners and the language of polite soci- 
ety. The very songs of the operas that 
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hum in your ears are of use to you; they 
familiarize you with the form of the lan- 
guage, and help you to construct your 
own simple sentences. 

Another great help will be found in the 
lyric poetry of Germany. You will prob- 


Dobbin would make of it in their foreign 
garb, and whether Amelia’s simperings 
would be as tiresome now as then. No 
dictionary was needed when every word 
of the original was familiar; and at the 
end of three months she knew more 


ably have had Schiller's “ History of the 


German than she would probably have 
Thirty Years’ War” put into your hands, 


learned out of ONtendorff, Otto, or Ahn in 
and recommended to your attentive con-i thrice that space of time, It may be an 
sideration as a model of style. But Ger-| irregular method, and can (alas for hu- 
man prose, even the best, is apt to be! manity !) never supersede grammars and 
terribly prosy. Heine, it is true, speaks | dictionaries ; but it was, so far as it went, 
of his own “ gé¢tliche Prasa” with the} perfectly successful, and she ventures to 
enthusiasm of conviction; but it may be! recommend it, in combination of course 
fairly doubted whether any one, not to, with the recognized instruments of tor- 
the manner born, could ever be brought] ture, to the feebler of her friends, 

to acknowledge that any German proset The German hovel is usually a dull 
was “divine.” The very inflections and | diversion, though Auerbach, Paul Heyse, 
inversions, however, of which we com-! Corvinus, Marlitt, and others have done 
plain in the prose are but so many added} much to redeem it from this reproach. 
strings to the harp that the poet holds in} The genius of the German language does 
his hands, At the magic of the “maker’s”| not lend itself well to joking ; a German 


touch the difficulties disappear, and an 
infinite variety of modulation and expres- 
sion is the result. No one who reads his 
Goethe and his Schiller, his Heine and 
his Geibel, can complain of mystification 
er of bewilderment. German poetry is 
never obscure. The poets of the Mu- 
nich school follow in the lead of simplic- 
ity set by the greater of the moderns; 
and it would be difficult to imagine any- 
thing at once more fragrant and more 
finished than the lyric utterances of the 
minor poets of modern Germany. There 
is an easiness, a charm, a propriety of 
expression about such simple songs as 
makes them melodious to the ear and 
easy to the tongue. The mind catches 
the charm, and without stress or strain 
memory retains the words. 

It happened once to the writer of these 
pages to be snow and ice bound during: 
four months in a desolate little town on 
the bleak shores of the Baltic. She knew 
little or no German. Tauchnitz editions 
were unknown luxuries in the land. In- 
tercourse with the outer world there was | 
none. The great black crows walked up 
and down the silent streets seeking sus- 
tenance; the smaller birds fell frozen 
from the trees ; a death-shroud lay upon 
the world. For weeks the winding-sheet 
of snow was not unwrapped ; it was a dis- 
mal, bitter time. By chance a German 
edition of Thackeray’s works fell into her 
hands. She knew the original almost by 
heart. Desperation and déseuvrement 
combined moved her to an experiment, 
She sat down to study Becky Sharp’s sal- 
lies in the Teutonic; she was led on to 
see what dandy George and blundering 





joke is, as a rule, but a wooden-jointed 
attempt at wit. Perhaps the best speci- 
mens of jeux d'esprit are to be heard from 
the Strassen-Fugend of Berlin and Vien- 
na; with this marked distinction in the 
quality of their jokes, that whereas the 
Berlin gemin has caught the universal 
captious tone of the Prussian capital (the 
Berlin public is nothing if not critical), 
and sneers out his cynicisms with appall- 
ing effrontery, the Viennese vagabond is 
always good-natured. He loves bis jest, 
and he will have it at your expense rather 
than forego it altogether; but it shall. 
hurt you as little as possible. His laugh- 
ing eyes make you forget his ribald 
tongue. He jokes to amuse himself, not 
to vex others; andif he be personal, he 


-is also always genial and gemiithlich in 


his jocularity. One thing that will strike 
every student of German who hears and 
learns the language for the first time in 
'the Fatherland is the vast number of hy- 
Ibrid Franco-Germanic expressions that 
imeet the ear. Learning German out of 
agrammar and reading it with a diction- 
‘ary will by no means convey the same 
‘impression to the mind. It is in the 
|colloquialisms of daily life that this spe- 
‘cial vice is more particularly apparent ; 
and though patriots and purists are doing 
Itheir best to uproot the jargon and to in- 
|troduce purely German words in place of 
ithose Germanized Gallicisms, the evil is 
too deeply rooted and of too old a stand- 
ing for reform to meet with any immedi- 
late perceptible success. ° 

It must be remembered in extenuation 
'of German crimes in this particular, that 
the Thirty Years’ War had extinguished 
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every spark of ‘the old national imperial 
spirit, An emperor still reigned; but 
the country was divided into numberless 
little states, and with this mapping out of 
the empire the reign of particularism (to 
use the slang of the moment) had already 
begun. Frederick the Great, the man 
who consolidated Prussia, and gave her a 
history, was patriotic only in his politics. 
His tastes, his “ proclivities,” were purely 
French; he spoke the French language 
by preference ; he was at no pains to dis- 
guise his contempt for everything Ger- 
man in intellectual matters; he corre- 
sponded with Maupertuis and took the 
“grand persificur” to his meagre bosom, 
and as nearly loved him as he could love 
any one; he blew little twirligig French 
airs on his flute, and wrote long French 
letters and hideous French poetry to the 
ungrateful philosopher; and the court, 
and all the little’ courts that were his 
neighbours, followed his enlightened ex- 
ample and danced to the great-little man’s 
piping. Voltaire ran away after two. years 
of it, and laughed at the caperings and 
antics he had left behind him; but, nev- 
ertheless, French manners, French fash- 
ions, and the French language were uni- 
versally adopted at court, where the 
vulgarity of the mother tongue would not 
fora moment have been tolerated. We 
Jook round Germany and we see all the 
princelets and dukelings imitating the 
doings at Versailles: whether it be at 
Wilhelmshohe or at Ludwigslust, at Herr- 
enhausen or Nymphenburg, at Charlot- 


tenberg or Schénbrunn, the same Fran- |. 
people ‘seem almost 

ashamed of their nationality, and take | 
refuge in the cosmopolitomania that ap- | 


co-mania exists; 


pears to promise so much and means so 
little. Even Lessing, a German amongst 


Germans, from the point of view of liter-, 


ature, is not ashamed to say that of the 
love of country he “has no conception, 





for that at the best it appears to him to: 


be a sort of heroic weakness, which,” he 
adds, “he is right glad to be without.” 
As we pass wondering on, we come to 
the lowest point of Germany’s humilia- 
tion in the Napoleonic occupation. By 
that time there had been almost French 
enough heard within their borders to sat- 
isfy the wildest Franco-maniacs, yet — 
however unwelcome a reminiscence to 
those whom it chiefly concerns —it can- 
not be dented that a certain reflected 
glory was felt, by some of the subjugated 
states, to shine upon them in the con- 
queror’s startling successes. Napoleonic 





wise have been bitter, and engaged those 
families over whom the French emperor 
had thrown his iron yoke and bound to 
him for better for worse, by the gilded 
bonds of matrimony, to accept the situa- 
tion and range themselves on the side of 
the stranger. Theirs was the valour of 
discretion ; and if the yoke galled, no one 
saw the ugly mark, for it was worn under 
the garb of a laughing philosophy. The 
little king of Rome’s cradle held two em- 
pires together ; Baden and Bavaria were 
pledged body and soul; the nearer the 
throne the more French, the less Ger- 
man; in Vienna, where the gay pleasure- 
loving Austrians had more readily adapted 
themselves to the decrees of faté than 
had their ruggeder northern brethren, 
French manners and dress were univer- 
sally adopted by all the higher classes of 
society; French uniforms were as com- 
mon as German on the parade-grounds ; 
and whether the Corsican or the Haps- 
burg lay in imperial chambers, whether 
the traditional grey great-coat and cocked- 
hat of de Jetzt caporal, or the white tunic 
of the gentle Joseph, perambulated their 
king’s palaces, the people were equally 
contented, provided only the -situation 
afforded “spectacle” enough for their 
entertainment. 

Frau von Pichler, in her “ Denkwiirdig- 
keiten,” tells us that on the occasion of the 
congress of Vienna a favourite actress 
won immense applause in an otherwise 
mediocre piece by repeating with empha- 
sis the following quatrain: 


Foreign manners, foreign fashion, 
Foreign morals, foreign yoke, 
We accepted, and “ with passion” 

In a foreign language spoke, 


And the lively lady was much amused by 
hearing a fair creature jn the next box 
sigh out, sentimentally, “Az / cest ce 
quelle a bien raison, celle-la/?? The reac- 
tion came to Germany as we all know; 
but her language to the present hour 
bears traces of the servile imitation of 
years ; of the mean compromise that in 
compliment to her conquerors grafted 


| German buds on to French stocks, 


Goethe, the greatest of the Germans, 
had, like Lessing, no idea of the patriotic 
sentiment; Germany was a geographical 
fiction in his eyes. He knew Weimar, 
and he knew Frankfort, but he could not 
recognize a “nation.” When Napoleon 
had threatened his master, Goethe rose 
for 2 moment to enthusiasm; but when 


\ the whole nation rose, he remained pas- 
alliances softened much that might other- 


sive. “Shake your fetters, the man is 
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too great for you!” he says to one and to: their own proper appellations. . Every 
another who strives to excite in him a! educated German understands English, 
hatred of France; he answers, “I have and you are quite justified, if you do not 
often felt a bitter pain at the thought that speak the language of the person you are 
the German people, so honourable as in- addressing, in calling him your Highness, 
dividuals, should be so miserable as a or your Excellency, etc.; but youare not 
whole. A comparison of the German' justified in forcing French names and. 
people with other peoples awakens a titles upon him; and, in doing so, you 
painful feeling which I try to escape in are guilty (no doubt unwittingly) of a 
any way I can.” Such discouraging want of courtesy and good breeding that a 
words as these, spoken by a great man —, moment’s reflection will lead you to avoid. 
by their greatest man—in the hour of |“ So ’xe vechie Krdmers Matame!” 
intense national excitement are signifi- an old servant once said to me; convey- 
cant indeed; and it is not so many years ing in a sufficiently expressive manner 
ago as lute events might lead us to bes her contempt for the underbred airs of 
lieve, since Prince Bismarck, in an im-.some small shopkeeper’s wife, who im- 


passioned speech on the Jewish disabili- 
ties, flung a similar reproach at his coun- 
trymen. “I would call the attention of 
those gentlemen,” he said, “who are so 
fond of seeking their ideal oztre-Rhin and 
outre-mer,to one distinguishing trait in 
the character of the Frenchman and the 
Englishman ; that is, to the proud feeling 
of national honour, which does not so 
easily fall down in admiration of foreign 
institutions as is unfortunately the case 
with us!” Jt reads like a fable, that the 
Prussian Chambers should be taunted 
with a want of patriotism!  TZempora 
miutantur et nos niutamur int illis / Prus- 
sian patriotism has of late years become 
somewhat oppressive, and we are apt at 
times to forget that it has not always de- 
served this reproach, 

The uneducated English mind has only 
one idea of a “foreigner,” and that is, 
that he must necessarily bea Frenchman. 
Beyond this the Philistine imagination 
cannot go. It is, however, surprising 
when we find persons of culture making 
the same mistake. There is no greater 
bévue in the present day (I would use the 
word blunder, but it does not exactly 
convey my meaning) than to persistent- 
ly address Germans as “ AZousieur” and 
“ Vadame? It is a political offence as 
well asasocial one. There is amongst 
us a stupid prejudice against the word 
Frau (we immediately picture to ourselves 
a procession of hideous Dutch vrows, and 
recall all the obliging things our merry 
monarch said of poor Anne of Cleves); 
but as true politeness consists in putting 
ourselves in the place of the person we 
are addressing, and as we read every day 
of our princess-royal in German papers 
asthe Frau Kronupringessin, we should 
do well to lay aside this childish objec- 
tion, and to understand that German 
ladies and gentlemen prefer being spoken 
of by German prefixes, and addressed by 


agined that she was doing the correct 
and “fashionable” thing by adopting a 
French prefix. As well (and better, if 
| we would not exasperate national fecling) 
‘might we address our fair German friends 
as Sigvora, or Donna; the words Afa- 
dame or Monsieur can only be used ap- 
‘propriately when the persons addressed 
jare French, or the conversation is being 
[carried on entirely in that language. 
‘How much nobler, for instance, is that 
'fine old German title Fyrezherr, “ Free- 
Lord,” and Frei, “Free-Lady,” than 
the equivalents Baron and Baroness! 
In the /retherr we sée the stately repre- 
sentative of feudal times; the protector 
| of his vassals, “ free-lord ” of himself, but 
faithful in his allegiance to the crown he 
supports ; In the “ baron ” we see the out- 
come of our modern civilization, the 
haunter of Monaco and Baden ; aman in 
lgants glacés; made by his tailor, marred 
by a lite of false excitement and doubtful 
pleasures, with no reputation to speak of, 
and no convictions worth mentioning. It. 
;may be said the comparison is unfair; 
‘that there are exceptions, etc., etc. 
'Granted. But as I stood lately in a dis- 
itant “Gottesacker,” and read the in-.. 
'Scriptions on two tombstones side by 
.side, I could not but feel how far more 
dignified was the “free-lord” of feudal 
times than the modern “ A7ousicur Le 
baron” of the boulevards and the gaming- 
tables, though the latter may be a devel- 
opment of species. 

Prince Bismarck, in a circular recently 
addressed to foreign governments, has 
‘notified his opinion of the ridiculous 
‘prejudice that would fain’‘make French 
the language of the world. In this note 
he says that the diplomatic correspond- 
ence shall be carried on between Berlin 
and each power zz the language of the 
power addressed, and he requests (if Ger- 
man be not used in reply) that the lJan- 
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guage of the country with which the F. 
O. is in correspondence may be employed. 
The German F. QO. is equal to the occa- 
sion; English, French, Spanish, Italian, 
nothing comes amiss to its clever clerks 
and ambitious affachés » let the other na- 
tions make themselves comfortable, and 
write in their own vernacular; for the 
German secretaries “unknown tongues ” 
do not exist; and if.they did, it would 
be the business of every man to over- 
come any little difficulty of the kind with- 
out hesitation ; they are there to do their 
duty, and they will do it with a zeal and 
thoroughness that knows no bounds. . 
On the language of German journalism 
we can barely touch at this moment. It 
more nearly approaches the American 
model in style than that of any other 
country. To say that it is “tall” is to 
say nothing; it is always on the high- 
horse; it is pompous, prancing, and 
aggressive; there is a gush and garru- 
lity about it that is infinitely vapid and 
fatiguing. 
clanks its spurs, and stalks over you. 
Your mind falls down fatigued by its 
inflated verbosity; your taste is out- 


raged by its wearisome egotism, and: 


your finer sense revolted by the dirty 
paper and poisonous ink that are the 
media of all this grand writing and high- 
flown sentiment, 


At the language of official life, at the 


ridiculous titles official people claim, we 
have already glanced. The exactions in 
this direction are almost sufficient to 
frighten a simple-minded person out of 
society. Have you given the right man 
the riyht title? Is he a Gehetmerath ? 
ora wirklicher Geheimerath 2 Was that 
prince who affably condescended to ad- 
dress you a Royal, or a Transparent, or a 
Serene Highness? You have just ad- 
dressed a lady (who has no right to the 
title) as Zvcellenz, and made her your 
implacable enemy for life. You have 
occasion to write to a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, and you forever offend him 
by addressing him as Low. Hochehrwitr- 
den, which isa Protestant title, instead 
of Lw. Hochwiirden, the correct Catholic 
style. How are you to know that privy 
councillors and presidents exact the 
predicate Hochwohlgeboren, which be- 
longs of right to the nobility (2ad class), 
and how can you guess that a count must 
be addressed as “ High-born” (Hochge- 
_boren), or even, under some circumstan- 


ces, as Zerlaucht, a baron as High-well-| 


It twirls its moustache and | 





as their own patronymic on the Iet. 
| ters you address tothem? It once oc; 
‘curred to the writer of these pages to 
have occasion to send to a little Jew 
‘shopkeeper for a reel of silk ora skein 
of wool. The nearest townlet was ten 
miles distant, and, being unwilling to 
trust her commission to the rustic mes- 
senger, she wrote a note dictated by a 
kind relative to the shopkeeper in ques- 
tion. Left to herself, she addressed it to 
Herr Mever, linendraper, adding the 
name of the town, and deposited the let- 
teron the hall table. “What! will you 
then insult the people ?” cried a critical 
and choleric cousin, snatching up the 
poor little missive ; “ you blame yourself 
(du blamirst dich), my best one, by such 
ignorance of the forms!” and, stripping 
off the offensive cover, he re-enclosed it, 
Writing in a fine, flourishing hand, “ To 
the Well-born Mr. Jacob Meyer, Mer- 
chant” (Kaufmann). I felt quite ashamed 
to enclose the twopence-halfpenny that 
was to cover my debt in the face of such 


a grandiloquent address as this ;+ the very. 





poetry of commerce could do no more 
than build up such a structure on the 
foundation of the little Hebrew huck- 
ster’s obscure shop. 

Altogether the-address upon a German 


letter is a serious affair, and cannot be 


attempted in any light spirit of enter- 
prise. You have to consider your declen-' 
sions, and to call to mind all the social 
and official prerogatives of the person 
you are addressing. No such slipshod, 
easy familiarity as General Smith, or 
Colonel Jones, can be tolerated. You 
must begin in one corner of the envelope, 
and, if you wish to be decent, end in the 
other, as: 


Seiner Hochgeboren 
_ dem Grafen 
Adalbert von Kanonen Donner, 
Major-General Inspekteur 
der K, IX. Artillerie, etc. etc., 
Hieselbst., 


or whatever else he may be; and if your 
friend hold a civil appointment, a far 
more elaborate address will probably 
adorn the superscription. 

In society a married lady is always ad- 
dressed with the prefix of “ grddige,” or 
“ onddigste Frau; “gracious, or most 
gracious lady.” If she havea title, it is 
not customary to use the family names 
in speaking to her; “frau Grafin,” or 
“ Frau Baronin,’ being deemed sufficient, 


born (Mochwohklgeboren); and that the|many persons use “setze Guddigste,” 
common herd exact Wohklgeboren as well | « my most gracious,” without further dese 
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ignation. Armongst female friends the 
formula is somewhat less ceremonious, 
“liebe Graffin,” or “ Generalinn,” or 
“ Geheimerathin,” being sufficient. Young 
ladies are not addressed as “ Miss ”’soand 
so, but by gentlemen invariably, as “ sez 
pnadices Fraulein.” In Vienna the title 
“ Comtesse,” in contradistinction to “ Gra- 
fiz” is only employed towards unmarried 
ladies, It is not customary tosay “ Colo- 
nel Rag,” or “ Major Famish ;” “ Herr 
Oberst” and “ Herr Major” are the cor- 
rect forms; “ Herr Hauptmann” and 
“ Herr Lieutenant.’. In speaking of 
these gentlemen you may of course men- 
tion the family names of both the Rags 
and the Famishes, I give an illustration 
of my meaning in the following experi- 
ences. I was equally well acquainted 
with a Baron Wolff and a Baron Behr, 
both members of well-known Courland 
families, but I never could remember 
which was which. It was of no great con- 
sequence, as safety was afforded in the 
convenient “ Herr Baron ;” but on more 
than one occasion itso happened that I had 
to speak of these gentlemen when others 
of the same rank were present. I was 
obliged to particularize, and I madea shot 
at the Wolff. The next time I took desper- 
ateaim, andit was atthe Behr. I fancied 
fate had favoured me until a cloud on the 
countenance of the latter gentleman in- 
formed me I had blundered. Meeting 
him a few days later ina shady avenue, 
he accosted me with a stiffness that was 
barely tempered by its cold civility. “I 
have perceived, my most gracious,” he 
said, “that you are in the dark as to my 
insignificant personality (weine unbedeu- 
tende Persdulichkeit), You have on sev- 
eral occasions spoken of me in my pres- 
ence as Baron Wolff; now, allow me to 
tell you that the Wolves are not to be 
compared with the Bears.” Crushed as 
I was by his sorgue and magnificence, I 
could not but smile (as I muttered out 
my confused apologies) at the serious 
tone of his reproof, 

If all these dangers and difficulties 
should discourage any of my readers, let 
me say for their consolation, that not 
only are all educated Germans (and all 
Germans are more or less educated — 
generally more) accomplished linguists, 
but they have none of the smazuvaise 
honte of Englishmen in airing their gift 
of tongues; and if the pronounciation 
be not always musical, it is always intel- 
ligible, so that they will always speak to 
you in your own tongue, if you decline 
venturing into theirs; and further, that 





nothing can exceed the kindly patience 
with which they will listen to, and help 
one out of, conversational difficulties in 
their own language. There is no rid- 
icule, nothing wounding to the most sen- 
sitive susceptibilities in the broad smile 
that beams over their friendly faces as 
you go plunging about in the dismal 
swamp of declensions; they stretch out 
a firm helping hand, and land you on 
terra firma by their timely aid, without 
so much as noticing your embarrassment. 

Fatiguing alike, however, to alien ears 
and sense js the vicious abuse of the ad- 
verbial and adjectival form in the lan- 
guage of every-day life. An adjective 
and a note of admiration will serve, for 
instance, to express the feelings of a fam- 
ily allround. The emotions of a group 
surveying the beauties of Saxon Switzer- 
land, or the Rhine, will be rendered as 
follows: Mamma: Retzerd/ Sophie: 
Flimmilisch { Adelheid: Wunderschon 


| Helga: Bezaubernd/ Charlotte: Zztsiick- 


end! Andsoon da capo, ad tujintium. 
At first, especally if the group be one of 
pretty girls, each shrieking out her little 
note of spasmodic admiration in a higher 
key than the last, you will think this 


‘pretty animation very waive and charm- 


ing, but by degrees it will pall upon you ; 
you will wish that they could be persuad- 


‘ed to utter a few consecutive sentences ; 


or you will regret that they should have 
begun with the climax. It is a common 
mistake to suppose that German travel- 


lers are morose; they are the most talk- 


ative of companions ; they talk pro done, 
and, like Tennyson’s brook, though men 
may come, and men may go, they seem 
able to go on forever. 

ft is—amongst ladies especially, 
amongst unmarried ladies very especially 
— considered the correct thing to “ gush,” 
If you do not gush you have no soul, no 
Geist and no Gemiith. But unlimited 
gush is apt to become tiresome; and the 


exaggerated virtue of enthusiasm not un- 


frequently degenerates into a disagree- 
able sloppiness of sentiment. 

The servants of a German household 
address the children individually as “ dv,” 
until confirmation casts the foga virilis 
upon the shoulders of the boy, and gives 
the girl her equivalent feminine drapery. 
In ordinary households servants are ad- 
dressed by their masters as “dus” the 
form is more familiar, but it marks the 
subordinate position of the person so ad- 
dressed. In great houses, and indeed in 
some sufficiently modest estabiishments, 


Sze” is employed in speaking to the Die- 
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nerschafé: itis more distant than “dz” 
but it implies a greater consideration for 
the individual to whom you are speaking. 
In old times servants, soldiers, and all 
inferiors were spoken to in the third per- 
son singular, as “ev,” but in the pres- 
ent day such a form of address would be 
looked upon as an outrage. 
invariably use the third person plural in 
addressing their superiors: ‘“ Haber 
Frau Generalinn gerufen? LExcellens 
haben befohler. Herr Oberst sind wohl 
nicht unsufrieden ?” The family is spoken 
of collectively as the “ Herrschaft” by 
their servants (royalties are mentioned 
by their equerries and aides as the “ hohe 
_ Herrschaft”), and a lady will make use 
of the same formula towards a servant 
when speaking of the children ; she will 
tell him to fetch the Alezne Herrschaft, 
not “the children,” home. 

The language of German home life has, 
as most of my readers are probably 
aware, many a coaxing turn and caress- 
ing twist, Theintimate ‘ ds” that marks 
near relationships, or old friendships, or 
nearer and clearer connections zz sde, 
consecrates the second person singular, 
in a special manner, to home life. How 
endearing are the “chew” and “leiz” of 
domestic language, how sweet and soft 
“ sein Hergchen,” “ my little heart,” from: 
a mother to her child! — how pretty and. 
pretecting “ wzeiz Liebchen,” “my little: 
love,” from the youth to the maiden, how! 
tender to a mother’s ears the “ AVtitter-' 
chen” and “ Afiitterlein” of a dearly! 
loved daughter! Perhaps to persons 
who do not know German such utter- 
ances are “hideous;” to me they are 
full of simple pathos and beauty: the 
words “ Avudlein, Eugelein, Alagdlein,” 
by their very sound alone call up before 
our vision those charming German en- 
gravings where firm outline, pure form, 
and vigorous conception go hand in 
hand; we see the candid brow, the well- 
opened questioning eyes, the opulent 
plaits, the fearless, intelligent look, and | 
we read in a word, the poems of childhood 
—of maidenhood. 

How pretty is the “ Gesegnete Mahlzeit” 
(“ May the meal be blest to you”) of the 
friends whose hospitality you have 
shared, or of your neighbour at table, 
who when the meal is ended will turn to 
you with this graceful benediction ! 
How warm and simple the “ Griss dich 
Gott” (God greet thee”) of some dear 
familiar friend ; how charming in femt- 
nine ears the courteous ever-recurring 
Austrian “leh iiss’ die Hand,” that 


Inferiors ' 


seems to recall the very days-of chivalry! 
It is inconsistent (and worthy of a wom- 
an) to say that the lack of these anda 
hundred other such pleasant phrases 
makes conversation seem co'd and bare, 
abrupt and discourteous, when, after a 
long residence in Germany, we return to 
the plain unvarnished speech of English 
life, whose yea is yea, and whose nay nay. 
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BY 
VITI.—Men, 


Wren a man, as will now and again 
happen, has the misfortune to write and 
publish a more than usually feeble story, 
the critics, by a simple yet ingenious 
method, gently convey to him that he 
has mistaken his vocation in life, ‘ Miss 
so-and-so,’ they say, * will probably be 
surprised to hear that all her men are 
monsters; that the arch-angelic do not 
as yet walk amongst us clothed in tweed 
und broadcloth; nor do Oxford shoes 
disguise the cloven foot of our acquaint- 
nce,’ and so on, through paragraphs 
of infinitely cruel jocosity, admirably 
calculated not only to extinguish the 
well-meaning young man, but also four 
décourager les autres ; “les autres’ being 
the enterprising ladies from out of whose 
midst his critics are supposed to have 
singled him. 

‘These papers being avowedly written 
by a woman, she perhaps ought to leave 
all opinion or comment on ‘the head 
and crown of things’ to the more compe- 
tent virile pen. She would only venture, 
hy way of apology and justification, to 
say thus much; that, if “some power’ 
have given ‘the giftie’ to men to see 
themselves and each other all around as 
other (men) see them, women are not 
altogether out in the dark; fAey see men 
Srom their own (i.e. the feminine) stand- 
pot, and this coign of vantage is not 
an altogether unimportant one, A man 
in his dressing-gown and_ slippers may 
show more of the real man that is in him 
to his wife than is ever likely to be known 
to his fellow-swaggerers at the Club, or 
the Major Pendennises of life with whom 
he lounges along the Row in the morn- 
ing, or sneers languidly through a 
summer's afternoon. | 

To say of men, generally, that they are 


A LADY, 


of the ‘superior * sex, is to say very little 
when applied to German men, Unfortu- 
nately, the genius of the language and 
the scheme of creation do not admit of 
‘superiorest ;' so we must go round 
about -it, and say that in Germany the 
relative position of the sexes is what one 
imagines to be conveyed in the sentence 
‘and the sons of God took unto them- 
selves daughters of men.’ It is not, how- 
ever, my purpose here to speak specifi- 
cally of the German ‘husband,’ because 
that, though an essentially feminine view 
of the subject, would be to limit it to an 
inconveniently narrow sphere; and a man, 
whether bond or free, whether bachelor 
or Benedick—‘ a man’s a man fora’ that.’ 

And, to begin with the physical aspects 
of the matter, we may venture to affirm, 
without fear of contradiction, that from 
earliest childhood the German man has 
privileges above the German woman, and 
these privileges grow always and in- 
crease, We know what their respective 
physical education is: the boy belongs 
to his Zurn-Verein s he mixes with his in- 
feriors, superiors, and equals; he profits 
by his holidays to take long walking 
tours; he lives entirely during these 
summer excursions in the rough, carrying 
his modest wardrobe in a knapsack, cat- 
ing how, when, where he can; falling in 
with parties of other youthful students 
like himself, fraternising on the road, 
hob-a-nobbing in the inns, singing with 
his full young voice the Volkslieder, the 
Studentenlieder, the Soldatenticder of his 
Fatherland, He comes across ruined 
castles, ancient fortresses, Druid circles, 
quaint old hunting Schlisser, convents, 
churches. Straightway he learns all about 
what he sees; if he be not himself a stu- 
dent or an antiquarian, one or other of the 
party is; his young chest is bared to the 
breeze; his strong young limbs climb 
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the mountain ; his eye roves keenly and 
restlessly to rightand left; what there is 
to be seen he will see; what there is to 
learn he will learn; what may be known he 
will know, ‘The scents of the thyme and 
the pine linger in his tawny young mane; 
he takes a draught of milk, a draught of 
water, with the simple food his wallet 
affords; he lies down, with his plaid 
under. his head, in the shadow of the 
rock, or beneath the murmuring pines 
and the hemlocks, and enjoys his noon- 
day nap. He saw the sun rise this 
morning, and has walked many an up- 
ward mile since daybreak, Seeing him 
lying there, you may, perhaps, take him 
for a young artisan (auf der [Vander- 
schaft), as perhaps he is (for boys of all 
ranks will go out to spend their holidays 
in the summer-woods), or perhaps you 
discern, despite his rough clothes and 
his modest equipment, signs of that good 
blood in him which, as the proverb says, 
ne peut mentir, \n any case, though he 
may not look what you would call a 
‘gentleman,’ he looks aman; with man- 
ly purpose and intention even in his 
sleeping eyelids and smiling mouth. He 
will get up presently, and go singing 
through the sunlit woods, a gay, a 
cheery, enviable young athlete. So, 
with a certain rough freedom, breathing 
nature, full of quaint simple prose and 
poetry, with infinite capabilities of en- 
thusiasm, with dim aspirations and vague 
yearnings after possible impossibilities, 
the German youth goes his way, through 
ideal paths into the great reality of the 
future. 

Speak of the German, and you see the 
soldier. Itis not only that the warlike 
element is the predominating one, it is 
that obedience, punctuality, endurance, 
high courage, silent perseverance, mark 
the whole manner of the man. The 
compulsory military service, so much be- 
spoken, ‘bewritten, commended, con- 
demned, has had its fine moral influence 
on the nation atlarge. A man has served 
his time as /*refuulliger ; and he returns 
to his groceries, his farmeries, his draper- 
ies. Fle has learned exactitude, punctu- 
ality, obedience. Can there be a finer 
practical education? He has learned to 
hear, not to speak, and to obey. In turn, 
he will bring such habits of order and 
thoroughness into civil life with him as 
shall compel promptness and obedience, 


‘and make the refractor 


look and the 
insubordinate word alike impossible. 
Taken from the receipt of custom, from 
the yard-wand or the coffee-mill, and set 
down in the barrack-yard, he learns new 
things, other things, more things, than if 
he passed his life behind a ledger, mea- 
suring ribbons, or weighing out groce- 
rics, His officers are men of noble 
blood, of fine type, of fair presence. 
‘The very aspect of them is an education 
for him; he admires, without enyying 
them ; he acknowledges their superiority, 
and does not hate them for it. For, to 
the honor of the German nation let it 
be said, that even the rankest radical 
spits out his spite less at the person than 
at the thing he hates. With this prompt- 
ness to obey the word of command we 
find the corresponding roughness and 
readiness in giving it; dismissed from 
volunteer duty, he is apt to carry so/dul- 
esgue forms into private hfe, to indulge 
in laconic utterances, and look for mili- 
tary exactitude of obedience. So much 
for the non-professional soldier; for the 
man who may yet have to do real hard 
service in the Lawdwehr, or harder yet in 
the Landsturm, but who, for the time 
being, is released from his military 
duties, may go back to citizen life once 
more, 

Hitherto, for men of gentle birth, the 
army has been the only profession in 
Germany. No man who wrote ver he- 
fore his name had any other career open 
to him, unless it were diplomacy ; but, it 
must be remembered, that in the pre-Im- 
perial days, when Prussia was a_third- 
rate power, diplomacy could offer but 
very limited prospects in lile to men of 
good family and small) means, ‘The 
diplomatic representatives of the smaller 
States not unfrequently resolved them- 
selves into modest consuls, who, though 
pehaps not quite so ornamental as an 
ambassador, envoy, or minister, were at 
least equally useful, with the further 
advantage of being infinitely less expen- 
sive, ‘Then there was the higher civil 
service (Adhere-Beamten-Stand), But 
even the highest of such posts represent- 
ed but a dwarfed ambitton ; and again, 
the posts were not many, and the ladder 
to be climbed, rung by rung, painfully 
long; so that by the time a man had 
attained to the dignity of /vanz-ATinis- 
fer, ov WWirklicher Geheimer-Rath, wintry 
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snow would already be lying on his 
‘frosty pow,’ 

Attorneys—a clamorous, noisy, cack- 
ling crew—have ever been inodorous in 
the nostrils of the refined, and in Ger- 
many you would search in vain for 
scions of noble blood amongst their 
turbulent ranks. ‘I do not like,’ said 
Dr. Johnson, referring to a person who 
had just left the room, ‘to speak ill of 
anyone behind his back, but I believe 
the gentleman is an attorney !’ 

The Church (in Protestant Germany), 
in spite of the late King of Prussia’s at- 
tempted episcopacies and Anglicanism, 
remains utterly unattractive in aristo- 
cratic eyes. “They were literary ‘ episco- 
pacies.” ‘The King who invented the 
Bishop could not create the See. Bank- 
ers are almost exclusively children of 
Israel (occasionally ennobled; Zaron- 
isirt, if they had been accommodating i in 
the matter of timely loans), and whilst 
commerce seemed to be the prerogative 
of the plebcian, the army remained a pa- 
trician monopoly. But already, if ¢Acy 
have not changed, circumstances are 
changing all that. 

However great Germany may be asa 
military nation, bristling all over with 
helmet-spikes and fortresses, she can 
only become really and abidingly great 
when years of peace shall have consoli- 
dated her position. Commerce, the 
child of peace and the mother of plenty, 
is after all the furnisher of the thews and 
sinews of war, ‘Phe country of the mil- 
liards knows, as well as any other country 
—nay, better, if the history of her past 
finance be worth anything—the value of 
full coffers and the dignity of no national 
debt. ‘That she cannot remain political- 
ly great unless she become commercially 
great; that the fruitful rivalries of peace 
are the balm and oil her bleeding wounds 
require-—-there are abundant evidences 
toshow. In her desire for a wider field 
and ampler opportunities, she has stretch- 
ed out tentative fingers across ticklish 
frontiers, warily touching this or that 
border-town, casting covetous eyes tow- 
ards this or that convenient port, send- 
ing out consuls to the cast and to the 
west, and establishing relations to the 
north and to the south. And these very 
facts, this very attitude, open up vast 
future prospects to the young manhood 
of Germany. As a great power, Prussia 
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(and her dependencies) will be able to 
dispense with petty pride ; noble fathers 
will see no dishonor in having rich 
sons; bankers and merchants will be 
admitted into ‘ socicty, and honest inde- 
pendence will know how to exact respect 
and hold its own against expiring preju- 
dice, Marriages with the daughters of 
rich speculators and contractors are 
already quite the order of the day; and 
though one would prefer a more inde- 
pendent standpoint, and would rather a 
man should make money for himself 
than take it from another, yet we must 
not be impatient. Patrician blood is 
found to mix very kindly with plebeian 
money; the young lady is charmed to 
write the magic prefix before her name, 
and to find herself launched into higher 
circles; the young gentleman discovers 
that an opulent father-in-law is extreme- 
ly convenient on occasion, and forgives 
the want of a pedigree in considera- 
tion of the plethora of pelf. One or 
other of the offspring of such a marriage 
may come into the world with com- 
mercial instincts (as some babes are said 
to come mouthing silver spoons), and a 
purely ornamental young gentleman and 
lady thus become the unconscious 
founders of a race of merchant princes, 

It has been said that the well-born 
German is distinguished for his morgue 
and disregard of those in a lower 
station than himself. ‘This was, and is, 
his chief reproach in the eyes of his 
middle-class fellow-countrymen. He 
does not conceal that he despises their 
want of manner, their glaring  sole- 
cisms, their extraordinary coarseness 
of behavior and absence of tact, ‘They, 
who perhaps know as much as he docs, 
are richer than he is, are unconscious 
of all that jars and grates upon one of a 
finer fibre than themselves, and are apt 
to declare that he trades on his nobility, 
and assumes a merit that he is far from 
possessing. Not from the so-called 
‘lower orders’ is resentment ever likely 
to become dangerous, but from the well- 
educated, underbred middle-class; the 
very middling—if refinement of speech, 
suavity of manner, and gentleness of ut- 
terance count for anything. ‘The middle- 
class as we understand it—one brother 
a merchant, another in the Guards, the 
eldest son of the house heir to a baron- 
etcy, the youngest walking the earth in 


an M.B. waistcoat, and waiting for the 
family living—is almost incomprehen- 
sible to the ordinary German mind; but 
let us hope that the day may not be far 
distant when the arrogance of the aristo- 
crat may be tempered and the tone of 
the citizen refined. So long as com- 
merce means mere shop-keeping, every 
petty grocer writes Aaufmann (mer- 
chant) over his shopdoor, and every Jew 
usurer signs himself Bangurer, it is to be 
feared that a commercial career will not 
prove very attractive in the cyes of, or 
draw many recruits from, the upper 
ranks of society. It is not given to every 
man to be what in common parlance 
is called ‘born a gentleman ;’ but if his 
birth be not gentle, his manners may 
make him so; and we all know thata 
‘cotton lord’ may be a truer gentleman 
than the descendant of a ‘hundred 
earls.” ‘The modest independence and 
self-reliance which bring about suavity 
of manners and an absence at once of 
the servile or the arrogant in a man’s 
intercourse with those of another rank is 
not ata premium in Germany, where 
either self-assertion or obsequiousness 
strikes the outsider with a sense of 
pained surprise. 

The German gentleman, the man of 
noble birth, of splendid presence, of 
polished if of cold and arrogant man- 
ners, fails where we might expect him to 
fail, ‘Without love,’ says our great 
humorist, ‘I can fancy no true gen- 
tleman ’"—love that is, not of the in- 
dividual, which may be but mere sub- 
limated selfishness, but that chivalrous 
devotion which high-minded manhood 
ever bears to gentle womanhood, ‘The 
German gentleman may be gallant, he 
may be a man of pleasure, a lady-killer, 
a grand viveur y asa rule he is perfectly 
ready to flirt with any pretty woman, to 
make daily /ens/er parades before her 
windows, to whisper soft sentimental 
nothings to her during the course of the 
cotillon, it may be even slightly to ‘com- 
promise’ her. She is, of course, a 
married woman (for these attentions 
would mean marriage toa girl), so she 
knows, and ought to know, how to take 
care of herself. He will go away, and 
laugh over his little social successes, 
when his comrades banter him on_ his 
bonnes fortunes ; and she will be back- 
bitten in the ‘ Kaffees,’ and a tolerant 
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socicty will view the matter with indiffer- 
ence, unless indeed it comes to such a 
climax as makes indifference no longer 
possible; and even then, an easy-going 
temper disposes the lookers-on generally 
to be tolerably lenient. ‘Their bark is 
much worse than their bite in these mat- 
ters, and, after all, one must not draw the 
line too tight. Marriage is besct with a 
thousand difficulties; life is more amus- 
ing behind the scenes of a theatre than 
in the dull domestic round. One likes 
to have one’s moments of relaxation, and 
eternal parade, civil as well as military, is 
rather a gilding of the lily. Women are 
well enough to be ‘a moment's orna- 
ment,’ but life is easier en gargor, One 
has a thousand egoisms and ambitions 
to occupy one’s time and thoughts, and 
aman gailooned all over with gold, and 
staggering under orders, cannot be ex- 
pected to sit like Hercules at Omphale’s 
feet. German ladies are not accustomed 
to the entire and untiring devotion which 
Eenglishwomen accept with all the calm 
unconsciousness of a right. No man 
rises to open the door for you when you 
leave the’ room; if cups of tea or coffce 
have to be handed about, it is the lady 
of the house that will carry them round ; 
she will be rewarded with a ‘ Zausend 
Dank, meine Guidigste put the ‘most 
gracious ’ will be allowed to trot about 
all the same. A man need not wait (in 
that happy land) for ‘pain and anguish ‘ 
to ‘rack the brow' before the ministering 
angels appear upon the scene. You (one 
of the angels) may search an hour for 
your sortie de dbalin a cloak-room, before 
one out of that group of glittering beings 
assembled round the door will put out a 
helping hand, When at last you emerge 
from your difficulties, and pass down the 
stairs, they will draw themselves up, in 
stramme militdrische Haltung, click their 
heels together, and bring their heads to 
the level of their sword-belts; and_ if 
that is not devotion, chivalric behavior, 
and splendid respect, the world has none 
to show, and you are an exacting and 
irrational malcontent. 

In everything the German is con- 
trolled. He is controlled in his love- 
makings and marryings; he is con- 
trolled in the utterance of his opinion; 
he is controlled in his goings out 
and his comings in. ‘The journalist is 
liable at any moment to fine and im- 


prisonment; the caricaturist to arrest ; 
of liberty of the press there can be no 
question; of the licence of the law na 
doubt. In the old gambling days of 
Baden and Hombourg, no native officer 
was permitted to play at the tables; the 
money of the State must remain abso- 
lutely in the State pocket; but. this 
fatherly solicitude for the coin of the 
country did not extend itself to the 
pocket of the peasant, who would stand 
vloating through long Sunday afternoons 
at the heaps of gold, venture at last his 
florin or his thaler, and retire into a 
work-a-day world on Monday a dis- 
illustoned chawbacon, Control touches 
even the follies and flirtations of the 
young. ately, in a northern capital, 
garrisoned by Prussian troops, an ardent 
young lieutenant and a coy and bashful 
maiden found themselves for a moment, 
by some rare chance, in a deserted tea- 
room alone. ‘The enamored youth had 
just caught his fair one by the hand, 
when her most intimate of intimate 
bosom friends entered. ‘The poor girl 
started up in terror, and, forgetful alike 
of her love and her lover, broke out, 
‘Pray, pray, best Evelina, do not say 
what you have seen,’ Evelina promised, 
and the imprudent maiden returned at 
once to the ball-room, But lo! next 
day the story, with various embroideries, 
was circulating through all the ‘ Kaffees,’ 
and behold! the day after, the ardent 
lieutenant summoned to an irate genc- 
ral's presence. ‘Young man,’ said his 
stern Vorgeseleter, glooming down upon 
him in grim regulation wrath, ‘you are 
transferred to depot duty on the fron- 
tier; there you will have ample time to 
reflect on your indiscretion.’ (‘Is ist 
Ihnen nicht erlaubt jungen Damen aus 
den hiéheren Stiinden zu compromiti- 
ren!') And forth, like ball fromthe can- 
non’s mouth, behold our gay young milt- 
taire shot over the frontier! Hear this, 
gallant young English gentlemen, horse, 
foot, avid dragoons; hear it, too, young 
nglish maidens inclining tender ears to 
manly pleadings, and be thankful that 
your bosom friends are not spies, nor, as 
a rule, the colonels of our regiments 
martinets in matters of the affections. 
Resistance in any shape ts hopeless; it 
will be put down, in whatever form or in 
whatever rank it makes its sporadic 
appearance, with an iron hand. Be- 


neath the drapery of that flowing white 
mantle, that reminds you of the crusa- 
ders of old, you may plainly perceive 
the steel gauntlet of armed: despotism. 
‘Whilst all the others were boasting,’ 
says Heine, ‘of how proudly the Prus- 
sian cagle soared towards the sun, I pru- 
dently kept my eyes fixed upon his claws.’ 

The German makes a-yood colonist 
because he is frugal, patient, and hardy ; 
but he seems to need a transplantation to 
another soil to shine forth in all the excel- 
lence that not unfrequently becomes his. 
The German workman at home is dila- 
tory, unpunctual, slow, and often ex- 
tremely ‘bungling’ in his work. ‘There is 
not the same competition as with us; if 
he do not choose to hurry himself, you 
must abide his pleasure; he is the obli- 
ger, you the obliged. You give hima 
model, and he executes his copy not 
amiss; it only falls short of supreme 
excellence; a little more finish, and it 
would have been absolutely well done. 
‘Phe German laborer is a marvel of 
heavy artfulness: he seems always to 
have something to do that interferes 
with continuous work; either he has to 
spit upon his hands, or to adjust his rai- 
ment, or to take a dram, or have a 
‘crack ’ with a comrade, or pick a quar- 
rel with an enemy; in short, he is in- 
ventive in this respect to a degree that 
his general stolidity would never lead 
you to suspect. ‘The writer remembers 
watching throughout a period of some 
months an English ‘navvy,’ who had 
command of a gang of Germans engaged 
upon some waterworks. Abuse flowed 
freely from the Nps of the stalwart 
Briton, and though he spoke an un- 
known tongue, the desired effect was 
produced; the instant, however, his at- 
tention was withdrawn, or his amenities 
ceased, the stolid crew abandoned all 
active labor, and became passive specta- 
tors of the general scene. ‘I'd liever 
have one o' ourn nor five on ‘em,’ said 
that British ‘navvy,’ in a tone of rueful 
indignation one day to a sympathetic 
auditor who was watching the slow pro- 
gress; even the stalwart frame, the loud 
voice of the man, and the free use of his 
choice vernacular had ceased to have its 
effect, and the gloom of despair hung 
heavy on his brow. Yet we know that 
two-thirds of the sugar-bakers, bakers, 
and tailors in London are German. and 
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that America speaks largely the language 
of Hans Breitmann, It scems that the 
sight of incessant activity and untir- 
my energy universally prevailing around 
is necessary to arouse the German, and 
make him shake off the lethargy that 
otherwise possesses him. Crimes of 
violence are of very rare occurrence 
in Germany; the German ts not cruel, 
he does not murder, he does not assas- 
sinate, he does not beat his wife, or 
kick her with hobnailed shoes: he does 
notlove blood, Bloodshed is distasteful 
to him, unless, as in the Franco-Prussian 
war, it he his duty to shed blood; then 
he consénts to butcher and be butchered 
(as during the awful days of Grave- 
lotte and = Mars-la-‘Tour) with almost 
automatic endurance, But whilst we allow 
for the difference of temperament that 
distinguishes the ‘Teuton from the Celt, 
we must concede that education counts 
for something in this matter. Mducate 
the masses, and they will not Jove, as the 
Irench lower orders do, to welter, when 
excited, in the blood of their fellow-men, 
to lick their lips in savage lust to lap it 
again, ‘he German is generally rough, 
and sometimes brutal, but humanity, on 
the whole, prevails, and the brute in him 
is less than the man. Indeed, that sort 
of ‘sentiment,’ which is so marked a 
characteristic of the modern ‘Teuton, is 
to be found even in the dramatis persone 
of the police reports. 

‘It 1s characteristic,’ says a modern 
writer, speaking of his fellow-country- 
men, ‘that our German rascals have 
always a certain sentimentality. sticking 
to them. ‘They are no cold-blooded 
knaves of calculation, but are black- 
guards of sentiment. ‘They have 
Gemiith, and take the warmest interest in 
the fates of those they have robbed, so 
that one cannot be quit of them. Even 
our distinguished chevalters d'industric 
are not mere egoists who steal for them- 
selves, but court coy Mammon to do 
good with their ill-gotten gains.’ 

In the old historic days of the small 
Residenz towns, the unwary stranger 
who found himself at Court was, if of 
unsophisticated mind, Hterally blinded 
and bewildered by the blaze of stars and 
decorations that glittered in the firma- 
ment, Awe-struck by the cloud of 
heroes and veterans, he prepared, as 
though wandering through the Walhalla 
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of the universe, to put off his mental shoes 
from off his feet, in acknowlédgment that 
he was standing on the holy ground of 
heroism, But when, upon enquiring, he 
ascertained the truth of the matter, and 
learned that every serenity, transparency, 
or impalpability passing by that way, and 
dining at the Grand Ducal board, would 
have to send, as a matter of mere rou- 
tine, the ‘ onder ’ of his State to the 
Court officifils, first, second, or third 
class, each according to his kind; when 
he learned that this blazing star had been 
conferred on the occasion of the gvanides 
chasses s that that noble order was be- 
stowed on the Duke's representatives at 
the baptism of an archduchess, and the 
other resplendent decoration but the 
evidence of an Imperial dinner-party, he 
would not unfrequently go his sardonic 
way, sneering the sneer of the cynic at 
the tinsel and frippery of such supreme 
sham. ‘The writer of these lines remem- 
bers a most worthy, inoffensive man 
upon whom fate had most inappropri- 
ately conferred the combined offices of 
Grand Chambellan, dela Cour and 
Lheater Intendant, We had accom- 
panied his royal master to every Court 
in Kurope, and his sovereign being of 
convivial turn and addicted to ‘dining ' 
the princes who passed by his way, stars 
and garters continued to flow in upon 
the first official of the Court, ‘I'he wags 
were pleased to suggest all sorts of in- 
congruous and ,incompatible positions 
for the ‘thick-coming ’ decorations, and 
it was feared that he would at last, how- 
ever unwillingly, be forced, all the rest of 
his person being preoccupied, to sit 
upon the orders of the future. 

Great were the envy, hatred, and 
malice, and alt uncharitableness, that 
fermented in female breasts on these 
occasions. ‘The adjutants’ wives had 
always a grievance; one would com- 
plain that her husband, holding a double 
office about the Court, should not have 
had a first-class decoration; another 
would weep that she whose family was of 
the ancient of the earth must endure the 
slight of seeing her spouse receive an 
order of the third class, while the little 
pert upstart who had married the Oder- 
stall-Mfetster pranced past her with an 
ornament made of the diamonds picked 
out of the Grand Cross, that he, the 
Master of the Horse, ought never to 


have had! ‘The infinite littleness of 
such a life was the fair butt of ferment- 
ing ‘patriots’; no wonder that radical 
writers brought what wit they could to 
bear on the subject, or that the reformers 
were great on fossil feudalism. Fora 
people that had discovered gunpowder, 
printing, and the Critique of Pure 
Reason, such a spectacle included 
almost every humiliation, and the won- 
der to all lookers-on is not so much 
how, as by whom, that vast revolution 
which is called Imperialism has been 
brought about. ‘The united Fatherland, 
the old dream of national unity, is real- 
ised, but the very dreamers themselves 
must, one would think, be still rubbing 
incredulous cyes, seeing after what an 
unforeseen fashion they have awakened. 

Yet Prussia has indisputably this one 
glory above all the other countries of 
Teutonia; that, whilst they have had 
gossipries, scandals, intrigues, nests of 
squabbles, and parish politics, she has a 
history. Her Hlectors have been the 
elect, her kings have been the ken-ning 
men; they have known and they have 
done; abstract knowing could not help 
them, only concrete doing. Alert, rest- 
less, thorough; looking into everything, 
examining, proving; scant mercy, short 
justice; frugal, thrifty, hardy, sharing 
common perils with the common soldier, 
keeping kingly state when kingly state 
was demanded; rewarding, punishing, 
reprimanding, with here a gental act, 
and there a jovial word, the Zaadesvater, 
not the king alone, but the father of his 
people, Other knowers and doers, look- 
Ing upwards, not because of the mere 
kingship of their chief, but with fullest 
confidence in his power and will, both to 
know and to do, arose in their places, 
each in his &achs the thing done vary- 
ing according to time and circumstance, 
according to person and place; valuable 
chiefly, not for the magnitude of it, but 
for the reality of it, 

The history of the House of Hohen- 
zollern is the history of Prussia; nay, ‘ if 
aught of prophecy ’ be ours, bids fair to 
prove the history of Germany, We have 
seen agallant old King at the head of 
a sorely tried army, enduring hardships 
with the courage of an adolescent; we 
have seen the Crown Prince sharing 
common perils with the common soldier ; 
we have seen all the available princes of 
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the blood fighting, marching, watching, 
enduring, conquering, and dying side by 
side with the peasant; rained upon, 
snowed upon, hailed upon, stormed at 
by shot and shell, travel-strained, blood- 
stained, mud-bespattered, war-be-tatter- 
ed, not mere ‘men with muskets * but 
soldiers to the backbone, one and all, 
prince, peer, and peasant, willing to die 
for the Fatherland. ‘l'rue valor, not 
rash daring, patient endurance, not 
foolhardy escapades, steadfastness of 
heart and stability of mind, inspired 
these men who stood up to fight for 
their belief, to die for what they thought 
the justice of their cause. Not the light 
Greek fire of inflammable enthusiasm, 
such as caught the boulevards one day 
in July, and set all Paris, like straw, 
blazing; but the deep volcanic fire of 
conviction, long smouldering, darkly 
hidden, portentous, unquenchable, un- 
less, indeed, by crimson seas yet to flow. 
Jt is supremely characteristic of the 
genius of the two nations, that whilst 
the French were hysterically shrieking 
“A. Berlin!’ falling upon each other’s 
necks, and vowing to celebrate their 
Kmperor’s birthday in the palaces of 
Prussia, the German polished his arms, 
sang his ‘Watch on the Rhine,’ said no 
word of Paris, and before many months 
were over crowned his gallant old King 
emperor in the Hall of Mirrors at Ver- 
sailles, ‘This is the history of the Ger- 
man army ; all honor to it and to those 
who led it on to victory. 

In civil life, it was in old days the 
pride of the Prussian official that he 
lived narrowly; that only by a close 
economy was he able to make those two 
proverbial ends meet which is such a 
desirable result in domestic economy. 
Parsimony was his pride; his private 
economies went to enrich the coffers of 
the State, and his patriotism was of the 
type of which Virgil says, ‘‘The noblest 
motive was the public good.’ For him 
a dinner of Spartan broth, and the mens 
conseta. reclé therewith, was better than 
all the fleshpots of the Fatherland un- 
seasoned by the antique virtues, ‘The 
Fabricius type is, alas! extinct, gold 
scorners impossible, and the austerity of 
Cincinnatus a thing of the past. Impe- 
rialism obliges, and ostentation is now 
the order of- the day. Representative 
officials receive handsome © salaries ’ 


splendid emoluments rain down on the 
worthy; the day for small economies is 
over; the Fatherland has to be ‘ repre- 
sented,’ and the country of the milliards 
imust show itself great in all directions, 
It is little understood or realised in 
England that pomp and circumstance 
illustrate at Berlin the glories of the rew 
Empire after a brilliant fashion, ‘There 
is, indeed, not one Court, but many ; not 
only the I’mperor and the Prince Impe- 
rial, but all the other princes of the 
house of Hohenzollern keep up official 
state, whereof the exponents are gor- 
geous uniforms, resplendent liveries, 
showy equipages, and brilliant entertain- 
ments, We may think how dull by 
comparison our deserted quasi-Republi- 
can capital appears in the cyes that prize 
pomp and pageantry, and how strange 
the utter absence of all official glitter 
and grandeur to those accustomed to the 
presence of a Court. We take our Ger- 
man friends to the Horse-Guards (all 
we have of magnificence to show), and 
point out the imposing appearance of our 
household troops. ‘Have you ever seen 
our gardes-du-corps?’ is the only com- 
ment; ‘splendid giants, -mounted on 
huge chargers, wearing a classic silver 
helmet, crested with cagles’ wings, a 
dazzling silver cuirass, and juste-au- 
corps of “white samite, mystic, wonder- 
ful?’ You perhaps say No, ‘Ah 
then, indeed!’ replies your Prussian 
friend, as one who makes allowances for 
your ignorant worship. ‘The modern 
German is likely to become a thorn in 
the flesh of humanity at large, not be- 
cause he is victorious, but because he is 
forever blowing the blast of his victories 
on the trumpet of fame. ‘The braying 
of that brazen instrument is, of necessity, 
not so sweet in his neighbor's ears as in 
his own; yet should you venture to re- 
monstrate, he will fix a quarrel upon you, 
and you will have abjectly to ask him to 
continue his melodious strain. It is not 
enough that his country has become one 
of the great powers of Europe, he wants 
you to say that itis the greatest. Suc- 
cess is so sweet to him, power so new, 
triumph so intoxicating, and the old 
radical dream of a united Fatherland 
realised, he himself hardly knows how, 
in Bismarcko-Imperialism is such a bewil- 
dering,experience, that he stands on the 
highway, pistol in hand, and exacts your 
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admiration or your life, It is not 
enough that you have at an earlier stage 
of the journey already paid your tribute 
of admiration; you must pay it again. 
You are to go on admiring; your awe 
and your respect are to become vocal; if 
you are not loudly, consistently, persist- 
ently with the Fatherland, you are 
against it. It is by sufferance that your 
humble vehicle rolls along the Emperor's 
highway; get out and grovel, then all 
shall be well with you; resist, and you 
shall be torn out of your coach, and the 
great jackboots will kick you ignomini- 
ously into space, and the big man will go 
his swaggering way with a grim smile 
behind his tawny moustache, as one who 
exterminates the lively —pertinacious 
pulex trritans, otherwise sublimely big 
and indifferent. 

The crumpled roseleaf on Germany's 
bed of glory is, that she cannot get every 
other nation to admire her as much as 
she admires herself; and in her present 
egotistical attitude would fain extract 
what she covets, if not otherwise, then 
a force d'armes. 

It is this uneasy tone, this monopoly 
of adulation, this exacting, suspicious 
restlessness, that tells tales of the fever 
of ambition pulsing through every vein 
of the new system, Fever has a false 
strength that looks to the sound man 
much like health; let him look again, 
and in the glare of the patient’s cyc he 
will see evidences of the distempered 
blood, and will be careful to soothe 
rather than to irritate. When we speak 
of the one crumpled roseleaf in Prussia’s 
bed, we speak hyperbolically, Hers is 
no rose-strewn couch; on the contrary it 
is, as those who know her best, best 
know, an uneasy bed; a bed that will 
have to be made again and again, lucky 
if at last it become a place of rest. ‘T'o 
leave metaphor—her extent of frontier 
is immense; she will yet need all that is 
best in her best men. At any moment 
Bavaria may break away. Hanover 
harbors resentment; Scandinavia hates 
her for her ruthless want of faith; it is 
known that the coming Czar is intensely 
anti-Prussian, and that the long lists of 
German names filling distinguished post- 
tions in army and State are offensive be- 
yond any present possibility of expres- 
sion, to a very large party in Russia, 
Alsace and Lorraine have, as Elsass and 


Lothringen, to be kept under, and in- 
creasing vigilance must inspire fear where 
no love is. 

When we speak of the German of the 
present day, we have all of us, uncon- 
sciously, the grand modern prototype in 
our minds—the man of blood and iron ; 
the Hammer-man; the ‘Thunderer; the 
Baresark; the Bismarck—the great typi- 
cal heroic figure, that will go down to 
future ages colossal, momentous, im- 
mortal. He, the greatest, comes home 
to the smallest, to men’s business and 
bosoms in a special manner; the like- 
ness of him hangs in the humblest hut ; 
but for him Hans and Michel had not 
laid down their lives in French mire and 
clay; but for him food were not so dear, 
nor widows so many, nor wives so few ; 
but for him, taxes had not been so rigor- 
ous, nor money so scarce. Yet, he is the 
idol of the populace—of that populace 
which, erewhile, stoned, lampooned, 
caricatured, and reviled him; of that 
populace that was nothing more than 
mud-seas at his feet, on the vast field of 
the Fatherland. 

Now he reigns supreme; the contempt 
he once showed for them is become the 
enemy's portion; the people are grown 
his willing instrument; he has known 
how to read the signs of the times, to 
seize the chances of the moment, to 
wield and to weld; to mould the old 
order of things into a new order}; to 
root out the republican sadies; to crush 
down the radical spirit; to grasp the 
national mind; to hold the nation’s 
heart; to venture, to succeed, to dare, 
and to do. ‘The national vanity, the 
popular pride, have been flattered by 
his miraculous successes; surely a grate- 
ful people will foster their hero. ‘Their 
good old Emperor is well enough, but 
even Ae had not been but for Bismarck, 
He, gallant old gentleman, has scruples, 
hesitations, tendernesses of conscience, 
regrets; is not much other than any 
private man—him we do not specially 
care to go out and grect, As for 
srinces, clothed in soft raiment, dwelling 
in kings’ palaces, their name is legion ; 
but this man, der Zivzige, the only One, 
unique; his like not again to be seen 
this side of eternity; a prophet, and more 
than a prophet—him we will worship, 
before him we will fall down, A gigan- 
tic mass of all that makes Manhood, he 
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carries a high look with him; fire and 
reality, as well as blood ard iron, are in 

that great figure and big brain, He 

speaks, and itis as though the king of 
beasts sent his leonine,roar before him 

through the forests of which he is lord. 

That orator, erst so eloquent, seems 
now brt froth and fribble; the attempt-. 
ed epigram of the penultimate patriot 
dwindles into mere spite; prudence be- 

comes pedantry; warning, the mumb- 

lings of blind senile leaders of the blind ; 

threat, the mere futile squeak of peevish 

incompetence, ‘The little sneers have 
struck too low, they fall unheeded at his 
feet; he will not stoop to notice them; 

let them lie: but from his height, God- 
like, deemoniac, he will pour forth his lava 
stream of scathing eloquence, which, by 
mere attraction of gravitation, reaches 
its destination in the infinite flats be- 

neath him. ‘This stinging tongue, this 
arrogant intellect, this ruthless will, this 
keen daring, and restless ambition, what 
are they but the outcome of the age? In 
him you see the typical German; the 
euerre-man, the war-man; the ga-man 
—the whole man; nay, rather a demi- 
god unfathomable, terrible. There is, 
in all modern history, no figure like this. 
figure, no mind like this mind, unless it 
be the brief apparition of a Mirabeau on 
a back-ground of unaccomplished des- 
tiny. A man for men to fear; for 
women to love; for, beside that primeval 
titanic force, there dwells another man 
in him in strange and striking contrast 
with the Briareus of the ‘Tribune—a 
gentle, genial, human-hearted man; 
witty, winning; loving the soft sound of 
women’s voices, the beauty of bright 
eyes, the prattle of children, the yellow- 
ing woods, the setting sun, <A Triton, 
indeed, but not amongst minnows. ‘No. 
great general,’ says Froude, ‘ever arose 
out of a nation of cowards, no great 
statesman out of a nation of fools.’ 
‘That the mute Moltkes and bashful 
Bismarcks of the Fatherland are many, 
we may be sure; but history is careful 
only of the type. Looking at such a 
man as this, surrounded by such men as 
these, we, who are but spectators of the 
drama, are almost tempted, since finite 
man cannot go on infinitely, to re-echo 
the prayer of Paracelsus, and cry: 
‘Make no more giants, God, but elevate 
the race at once!’—/raser'’s Afagazine, 
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BY A LADY, 
IX, 
MARRIAGE AND CHILDREN. 


MARRIAGE is surely the golden key to 
the celestial portals of liberty. Let us 
see how it has fared with our young friend 
since the frolic festival of the Polterabend. 
The marriage itself is, by comparison, but 
a tame affair. Wedding favours, marriage 
tours, best-man, bridesmaids, lockets, gen- 
eral regardlessness of expense, and Zz2e 
de miel, sacred to seclusion and sentiment, 
are honoured in the breach rather than in 
the observance; and where people have 
not large means, or at least cannot afford 
these luxuries without inconvenience, we 
may fairly applaud the practical common 
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sense that decrees young people in love 
can be just as happy at home a month 
sooner as a month later. For the “great” 
these post-nuptial extravagances are per- 
missible, for the “general” they are en- 
tirely out of the question. The bride, 
and not (as with us) the bridegroom, fur- 
nishes the house, plate, linen, and all that 
is requisite for the young couple to set up 
housekeeping. The pie that flow in are, 
generally speaking, of the most moderate, 
not to say shabby, character; so that the 
burden and heat of the day fall upon the 
parents of the young lady; and if there 
should be half a dozen daughters, the con- 
sideration of ways and means is apt to be 
a rather serious one. 

The knot tied, domestic life begins. 
To choose one’s own dresses (subject to 
marital approval); to have one’s coffee as 
strong as one likes; not to be stinted in 
sugar; and to go three times a week to 
the theatre, with appropriate variations de 
toilette » to make oneself perhaps renowned 
as a Hausfran—who would not accept 
such a fate with the rapture good fortune 
proverbially excites? And yet—and yet | 
there have been found uncomfortable. 
souls to whom these delights have not | 
sufficed. Of such misguided-females let 
us keep silence; it is ever our duty to! 
represent the best of its type. | 

“Entre Parbre et Pécorce,” says the 
shrewd old French proverb, “ne wzettez 
pas le doigt/” 

' We, in England, are accustomed to 
think that, be her lord and master never 
so lordly and masterful, a woman reigns, 
as a rule, supreme in her own house; on 


gently born and coy bred ney it may 
e said that the dull drudgery of her life 
is such as no #pfer servant would endure, 
such as would be scarcely tolerable to 
“the maid that does the meanest chars,” 
The maid can at least creep into dim ob- 
scurity when her hours of work are at an 
end; but the lady has to clothe herself in 
such raiment as her station is supposed to 
demand, and to leave weariness of the 
flesh and vexation of spirit in the kitchen 
with the potsand pans. The ladyin black 
silk (really an “upper servant” ) who con- 
sents to superintend the Browns’ gorgeous 
establishment, for the moderate consider- 
ation of fifty pounds a year (everything 
found, and no indelicate enquiries as to 
perquisites), would scorn to employ herself 
in the menial manner common to many 
noble ladies*in Germany. Do I not, for 
instance, remember my neighbour, pretty 
little Baroness B——, like the maid in the 
nursery rhyme, standing “in the garden, 
hanging out the clothes”? Have I not 
gazed with a tender admiration (of which 
to this day she is unaware) at Frau von 
C———’s fair face, as I watched her from 
my window, ironing her husband’s shirt- 
fronts all through a blazing afternoon, 
whilst now and again a diamond-drop 
would roll from her brow and fall, audibly 
hissing, on the iron? Have I not seen, 


‘with a sadness I dared not show, the inde- 


fativable Hauptmannin von Z—— baking, 
boiling, stewing, pounding, sifting, weigh- 
ing, peeling, with an energy that positively 
paralyzed me at my post of observation? 
She would chaffer with the peasants who 
brought butter and eggs to the kitchen 





matters of domestic detail be he otherwise 
never so despotic, he will scarcely pre- 


, door, cheapening their already miraculously 
cheap offerings ; she would scold the slavey 


sume to speak, nor does his voice, loud (who, as we know, is no slavey at all), tap 
enough, perhaps, otherwhere, often make her girls smartly on the shoulders, and rap 
itself heard on questions of household) her boys over the knuckles, and never ask 
arrangement. Meddling men are alto-' for change or rest. Who ate all the good 
ae exceptional and irregular in Eng- things she compounded? I suppose her 
ish households. 7 ihusband, a big burly man, with a red face, 

The precise contrary obtains in Ger-| and beery guttural voice. I could hear 
many; the husband is the king, the wife him snoring away all the early part of the 
merely the prime minister. He sits in his. summer’s afternoon (the windows were 
arm-chair smoking perennial pipes, and! open towards the garden), when at four 
auditing, with all the severity of a Lycur- | o’clock he would cast his Schlafrock and 


gus, the poor little woman’s abject ac- 
counts. 


and sauerkraut, is abusive as to fuel, tyr- 
annical as to candles and red-herrings, 
and terrible on eggs and bacon. A wom- 
an is no more mistress of her own house in 
Germany than you or I (despite the Jau- 
reate) are masters of our fate. She is 
simply an upper servant; nay, of many a 


He knows all about the butter | 
and dripping, swears at excesses in soap © 


'Pantoffelx, get himself into regimental 
clothes again, buckle in his big waist, and 
go swaggering down to his club, ogling 
every gitl arid woman he met by the way. 
I saw the other day that he had been dec- 
orated with, I know not how many, stars 
and crosses, and had grown into a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and I could not help won- 
dering how it was with his poor little wife, 
who had been under fire so long; had 
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marched and countermarched, and come 
to the front like a gallant little volunteer, 
always obedient to the word of her supe- 
rior officer, cheery and uncomplaining. 
Has she, too, got her slow promotion, and 
stepped out of the ranks beyond the kitch- 
en range, beyond the whole batterie de cui- 
sine, with the order of merit on her faith- 
ful, modest little breast? I doubt it. I 
‘ daresay, if I could look in upon her now, 
she is still cuffing supplementary boys off 
to school, lest they should disturb the 
paternal post-prandial slumbers, and rat- 
ing the slavey as energetically as ever. 

In the households of military men, or in 
those of the Adhere Beamten, the women- 
kind gain little, comparatively little, by the 
rromotion of their lords. No greater in- 
dependence of action is granted them, no 
wider sphere or larger interests. ‘Washing- 
days come round as before; the potatoes 
have to be peeled, the carrots scraped, and 
the slavey driven; the stockings to be 
knitted, the shirt-collars to be ironed, and 
the eternal locking and unlocking to go on, 
with very slight modifications, just as it 
did five, ten, twenty years ago. The mas- 
ter is decorated, he has new titles, becomes 
more expensive, generally ornamental, and 
sublime ; he goes to the Afinisteriui or 
the Kautmer, he sits upon the Bench, or 
he wrangles in Parliament, or he elaborates 
the Krvzegspiels he comes in contact with 
men of various shades and colours of 
opinion; at the club he reads the daily 
papers and learns how the world wags ; he 
plays whist, goes to the theatre, and, if he 
have nothing to do, returns home again 
about nine o’clock. Having discussed, so 
far as was prudent, all political news at 
the club, he is hardly likely to begin on 
the state of the outer world, when he finds 
himself once more in the bosom of his 
family. Besides, women don’t read the 
newspapers; what is said and done in 
their infinitesimally small circle is more 
to them than all the huge disasters of hu- 
manity; the Aaffee-clack of more signifi- 
cance than kings and kaisers toppling to 
their ruin; the rumour of a scandal of 
greater interest than all the vast problems 
and conflicts of the social and moral uni- 
verse. And so a little local talk is all that 
is likely to turn up, and, as it is very local 
indeed, and has been revolving for the last 
thirty years (on his) and the last twent 

ears (on her) part (for at five they both 
cnew a fair amount of town gossip) the 
conversation is not precisely of a nature to 
make them forget the time, or be heedless 
of the coals and candles, 

We are accustomed to think of Germans 


that they are a domestic people. The 
truth is, that of domesticities there is 
enough and to spare, but of domestic life, 
as we understand it, little or nothing. Be- 
yond eating, drinking, and sleeping under 
one roof, the sexes have little in common. | 
The woman is a slave of the ring; for the 
wife the baking and brewing, for the 
husband the cakes and ale; for her the 
toiling and spinning, for him the beer 
and skittles ;. for her the sheep-walk of 
precedent and the stocking of virtue, for 
him the paradings and prancings; for her 
the nippings and screwings, for him the 
pipings and dancings; for her the drip- 
ping-jar and the meal-tub, for him stars 
and garters, and general gallooning, glit- 
ter, and sublimity. 

In a comic paper there appeared the 
other day, amongst advertisements for 
things required, but scarcely likely to be 
met with — 

“Wanted, a lady-help, with deft fingers, 
who can open oysters, peel walnuts and 
prawns, and make toast.” 

Now what some English wag treats as 
an impossible production, German home 
life offers wholesale to the spectator... The 
woman is ¢iere to pick the shrimps, shell 
the lobsters, and peel the potatoes, of her 
lord and master. What wonder, then, if 
he be lordly and masterful? His creature 
comforts are materially increased, and his 
‘pocket spared by the excellent existing 
arrangements. The Hausfrau saves him 
a servant; indeed, she saves him unknown 
quantities, by her thrift and labour. She 
has an interest in the firm, such as no paid 
|hireling could have; she is to the manner 
born, and. knows life under no other as- 
pect; nor does she take it amiss that her 
sponsor swaggers and gambles with the 
surplus coin that has been retrenched by 
the cheese-parings and ffint-skinnings 
that habitually exercise her frugal mind, 





After visits and finery (says Hazlitt) a mar- 
ried woman of the old school had nothing to 
| do but to attend to her housewifery, She had 

no other resource, no other sense of power 

than to harangue and lord it over her domes- 
tics. Modern book-education supplies the 
place of the old-fashioned system of kitchen 
persecution and eloquence. A well-bred 
woman now seldom goes into the kitchen to 
look after servants. Formerly what was called 

“4 good manager” (“She is a priceless Haus- 
frau,” writes Goethe of one of his fair friends 

to another), an exemplary mistress of a family, 

did nothing but hunt them from morning till 

night, from one year’s end to another, without 

leaving them a moment’s rest, peace, or com- 
fort. Nowa servant is left to do her work 
without this suspicious tormenting interference 
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_ and fault-finding at every step, and she does it 
all the better. A woman, from this habit, 
which at Jast would become an uncontrollable 
passion, would scold her maids for fifty years 
together. Now the temptation to read the 
Jast new poem or novel, and the- necessity of 
’ talking of it in the next company she goes 
into, prevent her, and the benefit to all parties 
is incalculable.* 


- That a woman should be her husband’s 
helpmeet as well as his housekeeper ; that 
the noblest union is not of supreme au- 
thority and abject submission; that the 
wife should “sway level to her husband’s 
heart;” that she is there, not only to sew 
on his shirt-buttons and darn his socks, 
but also, if needs be, “to warn, to com- 
fort, and command ;” that her household 
motions may be light and free, a spirit yet 
a woman too; and that she may, if she be 
so willed, come “at the last to set herself 
to man, like perfect music unto noble 
words,” is a view of marriage too heretical 
for any orthodox German lady to enter- 
tain. The subjection of woman dates 
from creation, and no. -newfangledness 
shall obliterate the precedent of Paradise. 

I remember at an esthetic tea a quiet 
and outwardly insignificant little person 
being called upon by our host (her hus- 
banda German gentleman of ancient lin- 
eage) to produce some translations which 
she had made from one or other of the 
great poets. The verses were put into 
the hands of a certain Dr. R——,a man 
whose highest ambition it was, azradcle 
dictu / to edge himself “any way” into 
society. He was a person of assured 
standing and acknowledged merit, in his 
own particular circle; known as a blind 
conservative, and as the recipient of sev- 
eral gold medals “ftir Kunst und Wissen- 
schaft,’ bestowed upon him by various 
appreciative potentates and powers for 
his exertions on their behalf. He was, 
nevertheless, only there on sufferance ; to 
be tolerated in consideration of prospec- 
tive usefulness, and treated from that 
point of view, with a faint conciliatory 
show of shallow cordiality. He was as 


if his manners were not quite so easy as 
theirs; yet one felt vaguely that he was 
in, but not of, the “world” he aspired to 
frequent. - 

The verses were read, and soon after- 
wards the influential editor left the room. 
A little stir of relief buzzed through the 


* Pazlitt’s * Cabletalk.’ [Thereare, however, some 
peopie who would scarcely allow the superiority of 
Oe aaa over old-fashioned English servants. — 

DJ 


party; but an old Hausfreund taking 
their host by. the arm led him apart, 
“Vou have committed a mistake, /zeder. 
Freund,” he said. ‘ Your wife may have 
talents, but in your place, I would not 
allow her to have anything in common 
mit derer Art Leute (with that sort of 
people). They are only to be tolerated 
on account of their potential political use- 
fulness.” Of course, persons with a ped- 
igree are blandly permitted in Germany, 
as “royal and noble authors” elsewhere 
are, to dabble feebly in literature, and not 
to lose caste by the dabbling. It is a 
mania like another. But there is a gen- 
eral assumption in the world that is peo- 
pled by generals’ wives and councillors’ 
spouses, that literary fame in a woman is, 
as Lord Macaulay says, “a blemish, and 
a proof that the person who enjoys it is 
meanly born, and out of the pale of good 
society.” 

A woman of declared “literary” pro- 
pensities must accept the fate thrust, 
nolens volens, upon her, and sit patiently 
in that outer court of the Gentiles to 
which she is indiscriminately relegated 
together with Arcadians, Bohemians, boon 
companions, and inferior persons gener- 
ally. Itis, of course, out of the question 
that she should be a good Hausfraz, or 
that what she has in the place of a mind 
can be given up to the minutize of: the 
storeroom and exigencies of the larder. 
The fiat has gone forth, and she must 
console herself with the thought that there 
is justice in heaven. In the present in- 
stance it will be observed that the lady 
was inno wise consulted as to her views 
or feelings on the matter, and itis to be 
hoped that the blank expressive silence 
which fell upon the company on this un- 
expected revelation may, without the sug- 
gested marital coercion, have saved her 
from further follies of the kind. | 

I have seen English gentlemen intro- 
duced, without due preparation, into strict- 
ly German circles, made miserable for a 
whole evening, and finally driven to the 


| verge of distraction, by the gentle persist- 
well behaved as the rest of the company, | ant. Ta Begs ] 


ent attentions of the ladies of the house. 
When he realizes that he is being waited 
upon by these fair damsels, the English- 
man jumps wildly and apologetically from 
his chair, stammers confused and bashful 
excuses, clutches the cups and platters 
out of the ministering angel’s hand, and 
subsides, red and ruffled, into his seat. 
He hopes it will not happen again; he 
devoutly trusts it is over. But, no; 
scarcely is his complexion recovering its 
normal hue, when another lovely being is 
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“staying him” with apples, bringing him | 
butter in a lordly dish, or offering sau- 
sages athisshrine. Again he bounces out: 
of his seat like an india-rubber ball, again | 
clutches convulsively, apologizes, con-, 
founds himself in horrible polyglot inartic- : 
ulate excuses, and subsides exhausted 
into his chair. He looks round and sees” 
that all the other men are being waited 
upon; he perceives that it is “the custom 
of the country;” that it proceeds, not 
from the paucity of servants, but from a 
plentitude of female devotion. If serv- 
ants were wanting, then surely the men: 








quired that every man should have reached 
the age of twenty-five before he ven- 
tured on the ré/e of a benedick; but in 
1868 the rule was modified, and marriage 
became legal at twenty-one years of age. 
Even when the legal age is attained, the 
consent of parents and guardians is indis- 
pensable. Runaway matches are, there- 
fore, impossible, and much after-misery 
is, no doubt, thus avoided; but none the 
less, strange complications, not here to be 
entered upon, sometimes arise. 

Reference has already been mace to the 
extraordinary apathy that prevails in mat- 


would wait upon theladies. He tells him-| ters sanitary throughout the fatherland. 
self severely that when at Rome your be- The same obtuseness obtains with regard 
haviour should be of the strictest Roman to all that concerns health, well-being, and | 


type ; he reminds himself that the first | happiness, if under happiness we include 


condition of good breeding is, that you 
should implicitly conform to the usages 
of the society in which you find yourself; 
he will submit; but when the third and. 
most beautiful daughter of. the house pre-' 
sents him with A’dringsalat, his feelings 
are altogether too much for him, and en- 
tirely overcome his good resolutions. He 
goes through the same frantic formula 
again, with the secret impression that he 
is making a most abject fool of himself, 
plunges wildly and despairingly at the 
comestibles, and subsides into a limp and 
melancholy condition. Heis like a bull in’ 
achina-shop, the girls think, and they hold 
firmly to the family crockery and the best 
glass. “ They are dreadfully restless, de. 
Englinder,? said a young cousin to me; 
“see how quiet and well-behaved our 
gentlemen are, and wait for their turn!” 
This was all the poor chivalrous young 
Briton got for his pains. Pains! they 
were tortures, agonies. 

Elderly marriages are very rare in Ger- 
many, where a wholesome common-sense 
view of the relationship prevails, and de- 
signing. elderly spinsters and dangerous 
elderly-juvenile bachelors are comparative- 
ly scarce in society. In Hungary, Roman 
Catholics and members of the Greek 
church may marry at almost any age, 
males over fourteen, females over twelve ; 
whereas Protestants may not marry until 
the respective ages of eighteen and fifteen. 
In Austria persons under twenty-four are 
Minors, and must have the consent of 
parents to enter the marriage state. In 
Bavaria the laws vary considerably with 
the districts; in one the limit of valid 
marriage has been fixed at fourteen and 
twelve; in another at eighteen and four- 
teen; ina third at eighteen and fifteen. 
In Hesse Darmstadt the law of 1852 re- 





that first condition of the meus sana in 


corpore sano. Not only does the phys- 


ical education of their women tend in the 


wrong direction, but all that influences 
and determines marriage confirms and 


_adds to foregone blunders. 


In the upper classes marriage is deter- 


Mined, if not chiefly, yet perhaps decis- 


ively, by means. Itis part of that peculiar 


‘prosaic, practical (and yet how fatally un- 


practical) programme which seems the law 
of the modern German nature —that the 


‘money, if in a family, shall not be allowed 


to go out of it. Hence, both in the case 
of gold and lands, marriages and inter- 
marriages go on generation after genera- 
tion, the relationship growing ever nearer 


and nearer, more and more confused, and 


the results, as may be readily imagined, 
ever more and more disastrous. In no 
other country does one meet with the 
same number of goitrous throats, scarred 
necks, spinal diseases, hip-diseases, bad 
teeth, and generally defective bone-struc- 
ture as in Germany. 

No hesitation is felt in speaking openly 
on matters that one might, without hypoc- 
risy, be justified in hiding under any avail- 
able bushel. “Who is that frightfully 
dishgured person?” asked my neighbour, 
a brilliant young lieutenant of hussars, at 
a family dinner. “Jch leide sehr an 
Skrofein,” said the young lady in ques- 
tion on the other side of me, speaking in 
the same level, unemotional tone that she 
might have used in asking me to pass the 
salt. Alas! she had no need to tell the 
terrible tale; but in a week, neither more 
nor less, she was engaged to the critical 
lieutenant (he was over head and ears in 
debt), who, though he had not been too 
delicate to sneer at her defects, was not 
slow to discover that the deaux yeux de 
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sa cassette made up for a want of eye- 
lashes, and ‘that sixty thousand thalers 
covered a multitude of sins. 

In another family, where cousins had 
intermarried with cousins apparently 
since the Flood, the sole heir to a vast 
property was a delicate, spineless boy, a 
child whose bones had a cruel tendenc 
to work through the skin, and so to slough 
away to the agony of the little sufferer. It 
was not possible that he should live, and 
when, after twelve years of terrible exist- 
ence, death came, and mercifully set him 
free at last, the childless father, looking 
round, picked out another cousin, took 
her to wife, and lived to have three more 
children, whereof two were greviously af- 
flicted in mind and body, but the third, a 
hectic boy, survived to inherit the estate. 

In another family, where the estates 
were considerable, and where the same 
immemorial marriage customs between 
near relatives had obtained (uncles marry 
their nieces in Germany), the representa- 
tives at last dwindled down to five. The 
son and heir blew his brains out; the 
second daughter drowned herself; the 
third daughter became a confirmed hypo- 
chondriac; the second son, tormented 
with a terrible complaint (FechZe), akin to 
the. leprosy of the ancients, after washing 
in all the waters that the wells of Germany 


afforded, unable to find, even in religion | 


and good works, the consolation he sought, 
put an end-to his miserable existence. 
Only the eldest daughter remained; the 
estates went in the male line, and de- 


volved upon a distant cousin, a mere) 


“ Namensvetter) she said; but the old 
feeling prevailed: it was a pity to take 


her fortune away from the name, and) 


when the Vamensvetter proposed he was 
accepted. I saw her some years later; 


train of terrible consequences that these 
grevious inherited maladies bring with 


them, where interested motives counsel a’ 


prudent shortness of sight. The geo- 
graphical position of Germany has hith- 
erto been a bar to any appreciable fusion 
of blood or mixture of races in her pop- 
ulation; the few French and English 
who find themselves settled in German 
towns are, for the most part, too poor to 
tempt the natives into matrimony (remem- 
ber that “caution” of fifteen thousand 
thalers). 

In commercial towns, where there is 
more Verhehr, the money is chiefly in the 
hands of Jews; and a German Jew is 








doubly bound to justify his origin. The 
money-bags will be kept in the family. 
Even in smaller towns and villages, it 
is not the custom, as with us, for the 
young people to seek their fortune ata 
distance. AHetinweh, the mal du pays of 
the Swiss, overcomes the wanderer who 
passes even into the next state (as from 
Devonshire into Cornwall), and a dozen 
droll remedies are prescribed by the old 
wives for this troublesome form of dis- 
ease, under the influence of which the 
sufferer not unfrequently takes to her 
bed, and seeks solace in gnawing an old 
crust (Wetnekrusz), which she has brought 
from the last loaf baked at home, and 
ae is supposed to be an infallible rem- 
edy. 

The frightful goitres which one sees in 
the Tyrol, and which science attributes 
to drinking water that flows over dolomit- 
ic rocks, and ignorance lays at the door 
of snow-water,.whilst the heavy weights 
the peasants carry on their heads are 
supposed by others to develop this hid- 
eous form of throat-disease, are perhaps 
due quite as much to the fact of the gof- 
trous marrying the goitrous, gazing upon 
the goitrous, and living in a goitrous at- 
mosphere from time immemorial, as to 
any other remote causes assigned by sci- 
ence. Itis no blemish or defect to eyes 
that are used to it; the man or girl who 
leaves the village will return to settle 
there, and marry the lover left behind, 
and so the ghastly disease is perpetuated, 
and general complacency prevails. 

The same may be said with regard to 


the awfully afflicted crétins, who startle 


and horrify one in all these mountain vil- 
lages, Where nature is so beautiful and 
grand the shock is almost unendurable 


when the eye falls on a row, say, of three or 
she was a widow, with one idiot child.’ 
There seems to be a strange insensibility | 
to all physical defects —to all the long 


four of these blurred, deformed and degrad- 
ed specimens of humanity sitting ranged 
upon a wall, their gnome-like figures, un- 
gainly limbs, and awfully imbecile counte- 
nances striking dismay into your very soul ; 
deficient as they are in understanding, they © 
yet know how to beg; and will slip down 
from the wall with a weird agility for 
which you had not given them credit, and 
come clamouring round the carriage with 
hideous gibberings and ghastly inarticu- 
late utterahces. The first time such a 
sight presented itself to me, I turned 
away with a sense of sickening disgust. 
“Fie!” said a pretty German friend; 
“have they not as much right to God’s 
dear sunshine as we?” The words were 
so gentle that for a moment I felt abashed; 
but the next common sense rejected the 
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soft optimism. It was false sentiment af- 
ter all; for the unhappy loathly creatures 


just as well where they would not have 
outraged that reverence for the image of 
the Maker which causes us all enuieentae 
to turn away from an animal out of whic 

the godlike, the divine, has so awfully 
and so mysteriously disappeared. It 





seemed to me that the police, who were 
employed in coercing us as to our Passe 
and Schezze, would have been far better 
and more practically engaged if they had 
taken the helpless hideous gang of mop- 
pers and mowers under their charge, and 
conducted them to a place of safety re- 
mote from the king’s highway. But such 
afflicted beings are a considerable source 
of income to their parents and guardians. 
A hasty impulse causes the traveller to 
lunge into his pocket for coin: a false 

enevolence, a sense of the awful infinite 
chasm between them and their surround- 





ings, makes his ‘strength and health and 
wandering so many reproaches to him; 
again, the desire to get rid of this awful 
blot on so fair a creation, an uneasiness at 
their very presence, produces willing spe- 
cie from the depth of his garments: un- 
less indeed he be of the placid frame of 
my pretty Bertha, who wished them to en- 
joy “ God’s dear sunshine,” but did not 
further that inexpensive entertainment by 
any reckless profusion of coin, 

Nor is it remarkable (though science 
disputes the influence of such painful phe- 
nomena on coming generations), that, with 
the sight of these poor afflicted beings 
ever before their eyes, and the knowledge 
that they are fertile sources of gain to 
their families, the inhabitants of these re- 
gions are equal to the occasion, and that 
be race does not die out nor the supply 
ail. 

Let us return to the sheepfold of ordi- 
nary home life. 

After a year’s matrimony comes the 

customary baby. 
_ A German baby is a piteous object; it 
is pinigned and bound up, like a mummy, 
in yards of bandages, which are unfolded 
once (at the outside twice) a day; it is 
" never “bathed,” but I suppose is some- 
times washed after some occult manner. 
Its head is never touched with soap and 
water until it is eight or ten months old; 
when the thick skull-cap of encrusted dirt 
that it has by that time obtained is re- 
moved by the application of various un- 
guents. 

Many German ladies have assured me 
that the fine heads of hair one sees in 





Germany are entirely owing to this unsa- 


could have enjoyed “ God’s dear sunshine” ,voury skull-cap. When, having some Ju- 


venile relatives staying with me, I insisted 
on: their being “tubbed,” all my female 
friends were shocked at my ignorance and 
wilfulness, and assured me that it was en- 
tirely owing to our barbaric bath system 
that the king of Hanover had lost his 
sight. ‘“ My friends, we are not all blind,” 
I said; and then they were silenced, if not 
convinced. 

To this terrible system of bandaging 
and carrying the child in a peculiar fashion 
wrapped in a mantle, that is partly sluug 
round the hips of the bearer, something 
after the fashion prevailing amongst In- 
dian squaws, may be attributed in a great 
degree the number of curved spines, 
crooked shoulders, and abnormal develop- 
ments we meet with in Germany. Yet, 
strange to say, “rickets,” a disease only 
known with us amongst the poor, who can- 
not afford the time themselves, or pay 
others to nurse their children properly, 
goes by the name of the Zng@ische Krank- 
heit. ’ 

The baby being born and swathed up, 
now gets a huge peasant girl zz loco paren- 
“is, A mummy is not a thing to fondle, 
nor is a little stiff bundle of humanity 
(which you might stand up on end in the 
corner of the room without detriment to 
its sumptuary arrangements) an object on 
which to lavish caresses. 

Thus the young mother is scarcely a 
mother at all, the maternal functions be- 
ing delegated to another. The baby does 
not lie on the floor or crawl to the hearth- 
rug, crowing and kicking and curling its 
pink toes, trampling with its chubby legs, 
and fighting with its mottled arms, “as 
one that beateth the air.” It does not 
swarm up and about its mother’s neck 
and bosom, finding its little life and all its 
tiny pleasures in her arms; it does not 
fall at length into a slumber of rosy reple- 
tion, and with its mouth open snoosily 


' satisfied, rejoice its mother’s eyes for the 


beautiful little animal that it is. 
No, it is out walking, tied to a feather 
bed, and accompanied by a tall soldier, 


‘the father of its poor little foster brother 
or sister, which is to grow up as it can. 
.It comes in presently and is taken to its 


mamma to kiss; but its real mother, the 
mother that fosters and feeds it, soon car- 
ries it away again, and resumes all the 
privileges of true maternity for the rest 
of the day. The lady might as well be 
its aunt. “Only that, and nothing more.” 

We have already glanced at the lives of 
the little men and women that we have 
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seen trotting tO ana IO VelWecl NUTIC 
and school. The charming institution of 
a “nursery,” as we understand it, is scarce- 
ly known in Germany; certainly only 
known in the houses of the very rich. 
The children eat and drink in the com- 
mon Wohnstube, and swarm generally over 
the premises in their hours of freedom. 
There will, perhaps, be a dull and dismal 
apartment, called the Kiuderstube, whither 
the stalwart Azze will retire to dangle- 
cub the last hope of the Katzekophs ; but 
all the comfortable nursery arrangements 
so dear to the heart of the British matron, 
the unflinching tubbings and scrubbings, 
and systematic undeviating regularity of 
all that can contribute to the comfort and 
cleanliness of child-life, are not to be 
thought of. 

To the ordinary English mind, the idea 
of the Hausmutter is such as the charm- 
ing German wood-engravings so pleasantly 
convey. It is in this humble domestic at- 
titude that the poets and painters of the 
fatherland have sent her out into the 
world; as Schiller has represented her sit- 
ing amidst her sturdy Kzabex und Mad- 
chen, spinning and winning, filling and 
willing, with presses o’erflowing and stores 
ever-crowing; the house-mother, a hum- 
ble western replica of Solomon’s great 
oriental picture. It is very right and 
wise that she should be thus depicted. 
The artistic spirit has seized the quaint 
homeliness, the pleasant busy-ness, the 
simple poetry and wholesome prose of 
her existence. But who knows anything 
of the middle or upper class mothers of 
Germany? We have glanced in pity 
rather than in blame at the inability of 
most mothers to undertake the primary 
duty of maternity; but are not the duties 
which, instead of lasting over a few 
months, extend over long years, patiently 
and punctually performed by them? I 
have often gazed with wistful eyes at the 
plain plodding pathetic patience of such 
mothers. Maternal pelicans prevail largely 
all over the world; but the German moth- 
er does not only pluck the feathers from 
her breast, and stand an emblem of bleecl- 
ing maternal piety before us. She does 
more. She-—-I know no other phrase 
that expresses what I mean — she “ef- 
faces ” herself. 

She loses vanity, self-care, and all femi- 
nine weaknesses, for the sake of her off- 
spring. 


her neck and brows; it is spent in fresh 
ball-dresses for her girls. No charming 


The money saved does not go to} 
buy her delicate laces wherewith to soften | 
the cruel lines that time has drawn about ' 


elderly coquetries make her picturesque 
or graceful. Bertha and Jertha want new 
hats; her gown is ill cut, her shoes are 
appalling, her trimmings are disastrous; 
she is altogether dowdy, dingy, and “com- 
mon ”-looking, for the young people must 
have their day, and the general’s temper 
is so short, she dare not ask him for 
more money; and, as for her, what does 
it matter? Who will look at her, or care 
what she wears? And in the same endur- 
ing mood she sits in ungraceful garments 
long hours at balls, or tramps after her 
offspring at picnics, bound ever to keep 
the betrothed vigilantly in her eye, know- 
ing no rest, and expecting no thanks. In- 
deed, it is this simple unconscious selfish- 
ness that gives her a glory not otherwise 
her own, and makes the heart warm to- 
wards her plain hard face. 

Such persevering, scrupulous economy 
commands our respect and admiration. 
A loving wife will bear her part cheerfully 
so long as the heat and the burden of the 
day be equally borne. No true woman will 
lament over the dinner of herbs so long as 
the love be there. But where the sacri- 
fices are all on one side, and the indul- 
gences all on the other; when the man 


‘presents a splendid front to the world, 


and the woman drudges away her days in 
sordid details, the spectator is apt to be 
wroth at the injustice of her situation, and 
to let his indignation vex him as a thing 
that is raw. For the country that in- 
vented the Ewieweibliche, this narrow. 
view of “woman’s sphere” is, to say the 
least of it, a little paltry; and the quixotic 
spectator would prefer less magniloquent _ 
words, and more liberal deeds in the 
place of them. 

It has been made a matter of reproach 
to German women that they are, outside 
of their own personal affairs, incapable of 
enthusiasm. That they ave capable of 
little ejaculatory shrieks and spasmodic 
adjectives is conceded, and how should 
more be expected or required of them? 
Ground down by sordid details, living as 
though perennial war-prices were an un- 
alterable condition of things; inspired by 
that dreary “carefulness about many 
things” that seems to her the normal law 
of her being, how should the oppressed 
Hausfrau be very enthusiastic on large 
outside questions? And when you add 
famine-prices to those of war, increased, 
and ever increasing taxation, higher house- 
rent, nipping economies, is it any wonder 
if the iron of the ves angusta domi enters 
into her soul, causing it to cleave to the 
dust, and her body to the ground? Every 
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item of household expenditure is reck- 
oned by the husband at its minimum cost, 
and no margin is left for the little femi- 
nine fleshly weaknesses in the matter of 
humble charities or modest finery. He 
knows so well the cost of everything, 
reckoning it at its cheapest, that she can- 
not (despite her culinary abilities) “ cook ” 
her poor little household accounts. Is 
this a state of things likely to take a wom- 
an out of herself, and make her enthusias- 
tic for the glory of the fatherland? She 
has given uncomplainingly her husband, 
her sons, her brothers; and she has her 
reward in a united Germany, in gaps in 
the family circle, and black gowns on the 
family clothes-pegs. She trembles at wars 
and rumours of wars; what is material in 
her, shrinks from further and crueller 
economies; what is spiritual trembles at 
the thought of fresh sacrifice, and weeps 
— weeps tears of blood, it may be, remem- 
bering past bereavements. 

Yet, should you venture to let your pity 
become vocal, she will fly at your throat, 
true woman as she is, hug her chains the 
tighter, and call upon you loudly to wit- 
ness the rapture of those huggings. You 
will be in the usual enviable position of 
the unwary sympathizer who enters into 
matrimonial differences. The couple will 
re-appear shortly enlaced lovingly in inter- 
twining arms, and politely ignore your ex- 
istence. Such is gratitude; but I, who 
love those gentle German ladies, will not 
heed their cold look, if my words may 
haply, against their will, do them service. 
“ Entre Parbre et Pécorce ne mettez pas le 
doigt {” 

German physicians will tell you, with 
jeremiads prolonged and sonorous, that 
the women of their country — the women 
of the upper classes that is —are totally 
unfitted for the fatigues and duties of 
maternity. By inheritance, by education, 
by prejudice, by continued intermarriages, 
by defective diet, poor nourishment, hor- 
rorof exercise, hatred of fresh air and 
cold water, the German lady has persist- 
ently enervated herself from generation to 
generation. Look at our prettiest girls,” 
cried an eminent physician to me; “they 
ate like those flowers that bloom their 
brief hour and fade, and fall, to make 
room for fresh blossoms, who, in turn, 
will bloom, fade, and fall also. They are 
all dletchsiichtig; they cannot fulfil the 
functions that nature intended every 
mother should fulfil—not one here or 


there, but all; they have no constitution, | 


no stamina, no nerve, no physique, no 
race.” The type is indistinct and blurred, 


‘unhealthy lives? 
question of reform in matters hygienic 





marred by certain constitutional defects 
that you point out to them in vain; there 
is a want of lime deposit in the bone-system, 
hence the terrible teeth that mark a Ger- 
man woman’s nationality nine times out of 
ten. How can they have “Jdluck” and 
nerve, and sound firm flesh, strong muscle 
and healthy bone, if they have no fresh 
air,no regular exercise, no proper nour- 
ishment, and, above alJ, no desire to 
change, alter, or amend the order of their 
For with ¢hem the 


principally lies; but they turn a. deaf, ear 
to warning, think they are more comforta- 
ble as they are, and don’t disguise the im- 
patience they feci at our professional 
pratings. Ma 

“But perhaps it doesn’t matter so very 
much, apart from individual comfort; for 
look at your men, what a stalwart race 
they are.” | 

“That is true; the man’s education 
helps him over the stumbling-block of in- 
herited maladies; he nourishes himself 
well, lives in the open air, and assimilates 
his food. For the rest, a man’s neck and 
shoulders are not bared; and if he loses 
his teeth, provident nature hides the gaps 
by an opportune moustache. No!” cried 
the hopeless reformer, “if ever reform 
be feasible, it will be feasible only through 
German women themselves, and no Ger- 
man woman will ever see it, and to no 
other woman would they for a moment 
consent to listen!” 

I shall be asked, are German women 
never pretty, then? 

German girls are often charmingly 


‘pretty, with dazzling complexions, abun- 


dant beautiful hair, and clear, lovely eyes; 
but the splendid matron, the sound, 
healthy, well-developed woman, who has 
lost no grain of beauty and .gained a cer- 
tain magnificent maturity, such as we see 
daily, with daughters who might well be 
her younger sisters, of such women the 
fatherland has few specimens to show. 
The “pale unripened beauties of the 
North” do not ripen; they fade. “The 
style is the man,” says Buffon; and what 
style is to literature, taste to dress, and 
refinement to manners, distinction is to 
beauty. There must be a certain line, 
certain proportion, a healthy development, 
a harmony, grace, and strength, before we 
can acknowledge that a greater than the 


mere passing prettiness of youth, fresh- 


ness, and good looks is there. 

Polish, Hungarian, and Austrian women, 
whom we in a general inconclusive wa 
are apt to class as Germans, are “ beauti- 
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ful exceedingly ;” but here we come upon 
another race, or rather such a fusion of 
other races as may help to contribute to 
the charming result. Polish ladies have a 
special, vivid, delicate, spirited, haunting 
loveliness, with grace, distinction, and ele- 
gance in their limbs and features that is 
all their own; you cannot call them fragile, 
but they are of so fine a fibre, and so deli- 
cate.a colouring, that they only just escape 
that apprehension. Of Polish and Hun- 
garian per sang there is little to be found; 
women of the latter race are of a more ro- 
bust and substantial build, with dark hair 
and complexion, fine flashing eyes, and 
pronounced type; and who that remem- 
bers the women of Linz and Vienna will 
refuse them a first prize? They possess 
a special beauty of their own, a beauty 
which is rare in even the loveliest En- 
glishwoman; rare indeed and exceptional 
everywhere else; a beauty that the artist 
eye appreciates with a feeling of delight. 
They have the most delicately articulated 
joints of any woman in the world. The 
juncture of the hand and wrist, of foot 
and ankle, of the z«gze with the back and 
shoulders, is what our neighbours would 
call “adorable.” But, alas, that it should 
be so! the full gracious figures — types at 
once of strength and elegance, the supple, 
slender waists, the dainty little wrists and 
hands, become all too soon hopelessly fat, 
from the persistent idleness and luxury of 
the nerveless unoccupied lives of these 
graceful ladies. 

But marriage, interesting as it may be 
from a personal point of view, means more 
than this. It means, from the politico- 
economical standpoint, population, and, 
Malthus notwithstanding, within certain 
limits, national prosperity. We have seen 
the lets and hindrances, the just causes and 
impediments, that makes marriage in Ger- 
many a matter of difficulty; these are so 
manifold and multiform that it has become 
a jesting habit of speech to say, before the 
knot can be tied, a man must produce not 
only his baptism and confirmation Scheize 
but vaccination, chicken-pox, nettle-rash 
and every other sort of certificate, to 
prove that he has passed through those 
unavoidable forms of infantile suffering to 
which even- sturdy German flesh is heir. 
In fact, the restrictions laid upon the holy 
estate are as numerous as though it were 
a state of vice, rather than a state of vir- 
tue. 

The latest statistics tell us, that mar- 


riage, which is reckoned at thirty-nine per | 


cent, in England, and at thirty per cent. in 


Ireland, only reaches nineteen per cent. in | 


Germany, and some uneasiness is felt in 
the fatherland at the manifest signs of a 
decreasing population. 

The subject is one to claim the gravest 
consideration of her busy legislators. The 
hatred of compulsory conscription, a ha- 
tred which the late wars have now and 
again fanned almost into frenzy, produces’ 
a serious efflux of population. Hans Mi- 
chel turns restive, escapes to convenient 
neutral ground, evades conscription, and 
in America or Australia is free to marry, 
to become a house-father and prosperous 
citizen. The returns of the last census 
show that, in Prussia proper, the decrease 
of population is little short of alarming. 

Between 1861-64 there was an increase 
of 8,409; but between 1864-67 there was 
a decrease of 12,922, and between 1867-71 
of 56,440. Allowing for the loss of life in 
the last two wars, and for the Prussian 
soldiers quartered in France at the time of 
the census, the loss of population in ten 
years amounts to fifty-two thousand. And 
as these figures are derived from authentic 
German sources, it is only fair to presume 
that they are, approximately, correct. 

Having witnessed the obstructive regu-. 
lations restricting persons from entering 
upon the married state, a certain blank 
wonder falls on the mind of the outsider, 
when he recognizes, on the other hand, the 
fact that the knot, so difficult to tie, can 
be loosed with extraordinary ease. The 
bonds that required fifteen thousand tha- 
lers before they could be recognized as 
authentic, the chains that called for such 
assiduity in forging, are slipped with the 
calmest and most careless ease, should 
any motive sufficiently strong arise to sug- 
gest the desirability of such sljppings. 
There need be nothing very scandalous or 
exceptional in the case. Alexander un- 
sheaths his sword; “ Our tempers are in- 
compatible,” he says; a swirl, a swing, 
and a slash, and the Gordian knot is 
severed. Adelheid discovers an elective 
affinity with the sympathetic soul of her 
husband’s Fugendfreund, whose manners 
and moustache are more congenial to her 
fastidious sensibilities than those of her 
lawful spouse. “Bring the fateful scis- 
sors,” she sighs faintly, to the three old. 
immemorial ladies in waiting ; snip, snap, 
the uncongenial bonds are severed in a 
second!. The matter creates gossip or 
rather confirms it, but can scarcely be said 
to provoke scandal; itis less than a nine 
days’ wonder, indeed, it is no wonder at 
all, and a lenient society prudently abstains 
from judgment. It is said that divorce is 
nowadays looked at askance from high 
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places: the official tone of the Prussian 
court being ostentatiously correct on mat- 
‘ters domestic (witness the now historic 
“Dear Augusta ” telegrams); but the elas- 
ticity of German views on such points is 
not likely to be materially affected bya 
stern masquerade in the interests of moral- 
ity, and socially the parties concerned 
suffer no injury whatever. 

We have glanced in a former chapter at 
the extraordinary license that illustrates 
German society of an earlier epoch, The 
histories and biographies of that and sub- 
sequent times are filled with unedifying 
examples; we see a king of Prussia with 
four “legal” spouses, a preposterous for- 
mula of approbation and consent being 
wrung from each retiring lady in turn. 
Royal and serene persons present a no 
more dignified aspect in matters matri- 
monial than the courtiers, statesmen, and 
whole cluster of irritable geniuses by 
whom they are surrounded. The hus- 
band faithful to one wife, and the wife 
faithful to one husband, are the exceptions, 
not the. rule; no scruple was felt by an 
“incompatible ” pair in speaking freely of 
the desirability of a dissolution of partner- 
ship. Why they should have gone through 
successive marriage ceremonies is the 
chief mystery; but the honourable thing 
was to confide your Jexchan?t to the wife 
or husband of your bosom, receive his or 
her confidence in return, exchange ben- 
isons, and go on the flowery way of free- 
dom rejoicing. The mark of such morals 
is stamped plainly on the very front of 
German society. The matter is gen- 
erally felt to be one that concerns only the 
chief actors in it. You do not meddle 
when a man buys a house, lets a farm, 
changes his banker, or dissolves partner- 
ship; a sociable acceptance of accom- 
plished facts, an abstention from any un- 
necessarily severe criticism, a stretching 
out of the elastic mantle of charity, which 
covereth a multitude of sins, is supposed 
to be the appropriate tone. Any other 
would savour of superfluous and malig- 
nant hypocrisy. You are not to judge, 
lest your turn come to be judged also; be 
cautious how you throw the invidious 
stone; besides, why disturb the merri- 
ment in hall, and dash the general beard- 
waggings by your stilted niceties of objec- 
tion? ‘Toleration is our first duty to our: 
neighbour, and to a@ficher such super-| 
squeamishness is simply to sin against 
pood-fellowship.. The mantle of Cato has: 
fallen in vain on your censorious shoul- 
ders, and “ private judgment” cannot be 
allowed to meddle with private matters, 





To persons who have lived long in Ger- 
many, the examples of spouses who have 
dissolved their union, and after years of 
estrangement have been remarried, cannot 
be at all unfamiliar. The writer remem- 
bers a case of two brothers marrying two 
sisters (they were from the German prov- 
inces of Russia) changing partners, and on 
death removing one of the husbands and 
one of the wives, the original pair (now 
widowed) were for the second. time united 
in the holy bonds of matrimony. It is 
quite true that the case was exceptional, 
but it was told with infinite cackling de- 
light and amusement by an admiring circle 
of indulgent friends. 

In the family of the writer a great-uncle 
seemed to have reached the acme of skilled 
practice in this matter of the dissolution 
of matrimony. He sat down every even- 
ing of his life to play a rubber of whist 
with his three divorced wives; they “cut 
for partners, shuffled, and talked of tricks 
and honours ” with all the gay philosophy 
of folks for whom words had no meaning, 
and facts no moral. No one bore ani- 
mosity to anybody else; the three ladies 
had all tried their hand at it, but they had 
held bad cards; the luck was against 
them, and they each successively threw up 
the game and awoke to the conviction that 
their terrible old general (he was a Water- 
loo man) was much more practicable as a 
partner at the card-table than as a com-- 
panion for life. It was merely a matter of 
mutual accommodation; there was no ill- 
will and no resentment; the arrangement 
was conducted in the most business-like 
and Jeast emotional manner imaginable, 
and the result proved to be eminently sat-. 
isfactory to all parties. 

The subject of marriage cannot be dis- 
missed without a brief glance at that su- 
preme sham called the “ morganatic ” mar- 
riage —a miserable shuffling compromise, 
supposed to have been invented for the 
preservation of youthful royalties from 
matrimonialindiscretions. Nine times out 
of tena morganatic marriage means the 
left-handed infatuation of a grand duke for 
a ballet-dancer, but not always; and the 
English mind is apt to feel intense disgust 
when an English duke’s daughter marries 
a small serenity, and is not allowed to go 
to court in her husband’s name. Nor can 
we admire the position, when a remote 
prince of the blood, marrying a lady of 
most ancient lineage, brings the “ bar sin- 
ister” into the coat-of-arms of his children. 
No matter that the mother was noble; she 
ought to have been royal; fidelity, purity, 


..and truth avail nothing, her children can- 
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not inherit their father’s styles and titles ; 
other titles and styles must be invented 
for them. According to the gospel of 
heralds’ offices, and the jargon of cere- 
monials, they are not officially recogniz- 
able. Neither is it a very pleasant spec- 
tacle when a poor young princelet, insig- 
nificant among insignificancies, marrying 
modastly, with his only available hand, the 
maiden of his choice, 1s snatched from the 
hearth that was bright, and the home that 
was vocal with shrill piping trebles, to give 
the legal dexter palm to the princess fate 
imposes on his obscure royalty. The sin- 
ister union is at an end; it is in vain that 
the illegal left hand is bedewed with lov- 
ing faithful tears, and clasped with close 
clinging kisses; he waves it in the wild 
despair of a final farewell, and the curtain 
falls on the poor little domestic drama, 
to rise on one where only right hands 
count, and hearts are not included in the 
bargain. 
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GERMAN HOME LIFE, V.-LANGUAGE. 
BY A LADY, 
In these days, when the study of lan- cial ‘chair;’ when philologers by their 


guage, taking its place amongst the ac- patient research have opened up new fields 
knowledged sciences, sits in its own spe- of thought and study, and words mean 
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more than they ever meant before, it may 
well savor somewhat of presumption in a 
homely pen to exercise itself on a subject 
that, ata first glance, might appear too 
high for it. Irom the learned, the scientific 
point of view, it gocs without saying that 
the writer of these papers has no pretension 
to be heard; but when we think of how 
significant a part the language of Home 
Life plays in ail existences, how largely it 
enters into the day of small things, into 
‘ our-what-we-do-life,’ as Mary Lamb calls 
it—how absurdly miserable, or comically 
contented, or ridiculously happy, it can 
make us, she ventures to claim patience 
for a few unlettered words on the subject. 

‘To Jearn a new language is to have a 
new life opened up to us; it is to know 
new peoples, to recognise new modes of 
thought; new attitudes of mind; new 
phases of character; it is to see things 
with ‘larger, other eyes ;’ to look at men 
and facts from another stand-point ; to be, 
as it were, translated into another phase of 
being, and to learn many things hitherto 
undreamt of in our narrower philosophy, 
Upon the principle that ‘ halfa loafis bet- 
ter than no bread,’ we may be very grate- 
ful for ‘translations; but translations can 
by no means. produce the same effect 
upon the mind as though we read the 
classics in the ‘original.’ Whilst acknow- 
ledging the large debt of gratitude that 
we owe to the painstaking labor and 
love of translators, we have only to 
take some familiar passages from one of 
our own pocts, and turn it into the very 
best prose of which we are capable, in 
order to appreciate how easily it is de- 
prived of its charm, Robbed of its 
rhythm, of the turn that surprised and en- 
chanted us, of the subtle delicacy of ex- 
pression that lay in the happy arrangement 
of the words, the spell is broken. It was 
the form that delighted us; the art, con- 
cealing art, that satisfied our minds. In 
every translation there is, if I may use the 
expression, an wnwontedness, a discrepan- 
cy between the mode of thought and the 
method, We read it with a sense of 
strangeness, and our minds do not jump 
with the matter; we feel outside of our 
subject, and know that we should under- 
stand the man better if we could read him 
in his own tongue, and hear him discourse 
of things in a language that more exactly 
expresses his thoughts than our own can 
do, ‘Lhe style is then proper to the sub- 
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ject. We catch the spirit instead of hav- 
ing to content ourselves with the letter 
only, and we are at one with the author 
in his work. 

It is rather a startling fact in connection 
with the German Language (but a fact 
nevertheless) that thirty years ago no one 
in this island dreamt of learning it, and 
that as a branch of polite education it 
received no attention whatever in our 
schools, Do any of our grandfathers and 
grandmothers speak German? Do even 
our parents? And yet, since the days of 
George Lewis of Hanover, our Royal Fa- 
mily has spoken no other language ; or, to 
be accurate, no other language has been 
so familiar in their mouths, When the » 
late Prince Consort came over to marry 
the Queen (and even for a long time sub- 
sequent to the date of that auspicious 
event) it was our insular humor to carica- 
ture the Germans; to make rhymes upon 
their great pretensions and their small 
means; to speak of them as though they 
were outer barbarians, and we the politest 
people under the sun, Tlaving exposed 
our own ignorance and want of culture, 
and having enjoyed this cheap form of wit 
until it was worn almost threadbare, a re- 
action set in,and it would, perhaps, be 
difficult now-a-days to find an English 
household where there is not some pre- 
tence of leaming German, In every 
school there are German governesses ‘and 
masters; 1n countless households German 
maids and donnes ; every little schoolmiss 
will rattle out her declensions for you, and 
be quite ready to air her German when 
her parents take her abroad for an autum- 
nal trip, ‘Thousands of young English 
people are fanatics not only per At musica, 
but also for the language, the poetry, 
the painting, the prowess, the Geésf, and 
the greatness of the Deutschen Vaterland. 

When George Lewis came over from 
Hanover with his miscellaneous following 
of frightful favorites—colonels @ Aa suite, 
cooks and chamberlains, pages and cour- 
ticers—the good people of England 
shrugged their shoulders, laughed in their 
sleeves, made a virtue of necessity, and 
accepted the lesser of two evils. Better 
Protestant George than Catholic James. 
Yet, though they set all the bells’a-ringing, 
and flung their caps in the air, and shouted 
‘God save the King,’ they derided the 
King's High Dutch (ues was not Dutch 
at all, but the Z/och-Deutsch of refined 


Teutonia), ridiculed his favorites, and 
spoke of the jargon of the motley crew as 
‘neither speech nor language,’ but a hide- 
ous sound excruciating to ears polite. 
‘The very expression ¢’tis all High Dutch 
to me’ (which not improbably came in 
with William IIT.) passed into a prover- 
bial colloquiatism, and was adopted, with 
that undiscriminating contempt for the 
finer shades of difference between for- 
eigners that is one of our marked national 
characteristics, in the interest of the Hano- 
verian Sovereigns. 

Perhaps we can scarcely be surprised 
that Englishmen were but little attracted 
to the study of the language of the Kings 
-who had come to rule over them. Had 
the Electress Sophia reigned in her son's 
stead, it might earlier have won its way to 
popularity ; but, as all the world knows, 
that lion-hearted old lady one day fell 
down (shortly before her son's accession) 
in the avenue her own hands had_ planted 
at Herrenhausen, never to rise again. It 
would not have been easy to have 
shrugged shoulders (after kissing hands) at 
this undaunted woman; we are forced to 
respect her wherever we see her ; whether 
she be writing wise and witty letters to 
her daughter in Berlin, or walking with 
her friend and secretary Leibnitz, discuss- 
ing, with the generous enthusiasm of a 
warm heart and a great mind, his plans 
for a united Christendom, or his theory of 
Monads; whether we see her as the lover 
of fountains and gardens and books; as 
the friend of Lessing, the correspondent 
of Bernoulli, the student of Boyle and 
Newton; or whether as the spirited 
spouse of an inferior husband, and the pru- 
dent mother of an ignoble son, the patient 
friend and kindly counsellor of both the 
coarse-natured men to whom she stood in 
the most intimate of relationships, It 
would have been impossible to despise 
the liberal-minded, shrewd, well-mannered 
woman, whose heart generally taught her 
the right thing, and whose tact was scl- 
dom at fault. Polite learning, the presence 
of men of letters at court, the gracious in- 
fluence of a kindly, capable Queen, who, 
if she now and again called a spade a 
spade (the times were not squeamish), did 
it after that sturdy Elizabethan fashion of 
rapping out round statements in unvar- 
nished terms, that had come to be looked 
upon with a certain appreciative leniency 
by the loyal lieges of England. But this 


hardy Princess was -not destined to win 
popularity for her son: chile yet in full 
enjoyment of the active .nind in the active 
body, pursuing her daily ‘constitutional,’ 
fair weather or foul, her simple regimen, 
and rational mode of life, death overtook 
her in the. gardens she loved so well, at 
the ripe old age of eighty-four. 

George I. confessedly hated everything 
English, and adored everything Ilanove- 
rian; so, when he packed up his /omyons, 
and departed with the ladies Ktelman- 
segge and Schulenberg: to his own coun- 
try, the English nation was not inconsola- 
ble. 

When George IL, who not only hated 
england much worse than did George L, 
but included ‘ Boetry and Bainting’ in the 
list of his dislikes, retired to his beloved 
Herrenhausen with Lady Yarmouth, alias 
Walmoden, leaving the Queen and Minis- 
ters to govern for him, during the two 
years he spent in the shades of that classic 
retreat, history does not record that any 
lamentations were uttered at his absence, 
nor is it probable that tears fell, unless, 
perhaps, from the eyes of that gifted, 
beautiful, outraged, forgiving, and alto- 
gether incomprehensibly devoted Queen, 
Caroline of Anspach, 

As we go through the Georgian reigns, 
we can find nothing to attract the English 
people to the study of the German lan- 
guage, ‘Let them take back their man- 
ners and their morals to the land whence 
they came,’ said the people, who tolerated, 
ridiculed, lampooned, and retained these 
singular Sovereigns because they had at 
least the wisdom to accept the situation, 
and let Ministers govern, ‘The earlier 
Hanoverians remained strangers in feeling 
to their English dominions; and even 
George ILL., whose proud boastit was that 
he was born an Englishman, with an Itng- 
lish heart— entirely English’? (as Queen 
Mary and her Orange William also de- 
clared of their own tender organs), he 
would have been better liked if he could 
have taken to wife any other than the lit- 
tle plain, proud, prejudiced German Prin- 
cess, whose correct conduct and blameless 
behavior even posterity finds hardly to 
outbalance her narrowness, her ctiquette 
worship, her rigor, and her shabbiness. 
The nation, which had ridiculed the vul- 
gar vices of the earlier Guelphs, now 
laughed at the homebaked virtues of 
Farmer George, ‘The dulness, the decen- 
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cy, the conjugal devotion of the Sove- 
reign, the meanness and morality and 
morgue of the shabby little Queen, are sub- 
jects for the satires of the age. Virtue 
and sobriety were all very well, but people 
began to remember that there were other 
royal virtues besides. All these great peo- 
ple come down to us, in the memoirs and 
letters of their times, with a tinge of 
ridicule upon them, Hervey, bitter and 
brilliant, scourges them with satire; Wal- 
pole’s witticisms delight his friends; Sel- 
wyn enchants society with his daz-mots ; 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu holds her 
sides, and laughs; ‘Topham Beauclerc 
goes about saying good things; Bubb 
Doddington writes his diary ; Gillray tic- 
kles the town with his caricatures ; every- 
one laughs, and nobody learns German, 
The Court is respectable, but ridiculous ; 
and not even the Burneys and Delanys of 
the period carry devotion so far as to 
flatter in the accents of the Fatherland. 
The episode of Caroline of Brunswick did 
nothing towards popularising the language 
or manners of the country whence she 
came; and when ‘the Georges ended,’ 
and William LV, had also passed away, 
our knowledge of the German language 
was scarcely more widely diffused than. it 
had been a century and a quarter before 
the accession of our present Sovereign ; al- 
though in literary circles, stimulated chiefly 
by Mr. Carlyle’s carly essays, the works of 
Goethe, Schiller, Richter, &c., began to 
excite some attention, 

German merchants coming to England, 
if they did not know the language already, 
learned it so casily, that in commerce, at 
least, there was no necessity for us to 
puzzle our unlinguistic brains with Ger- 
man; in the polite world the acmé of ele- 
gance and erudition was supposed to be 
attained if you could speak a little French 
of the school of Stratford-atte- Bowe : there 
was no call for German professors in our 
schools; but within the next twenty years 
the study of German had become univer- 
sal, and within another ten was consider- 
ed gencrally necessary to education. 

Much of this is due, in our opinion, to 
the national appreciation, both deep and 
wide, of the character of our admirable 
Queen, and also to the presence amongst 
us of one, ‘ modest, kindly, all-accomplish- 
ed, wise,’ whose claims to our respect won 
us to forgive the ‘ Foreigner,’ to forget the 
‘Prince, and to accord our tardy tribute 


of recognition to the Man, We gradually 
came to appreciate justly the noble influ- 
ences of a cultured mind and blameless 
life, ‘laborious for our people and our 
poor,’ 


It could hardly be said, even by the 
most ardent lovers of the German lan- 
guage, that it is musical; and it is no 
uncommon thing to hear persons who 
neither understand nor speak it declare 
that it is simply ‘hideous. Perhaps they 
have never heard German of the best 
kind. Shouted in every variety of accent 
and dialect, Austrian, Prussian, Saxon, 
Bavarian, Rhenish, it is, to say the least 
of it, a bewildering experience, a very Ba- 
bel of Babels, But pure Hanoverian 
German (indeed the German of most of 
the Northern States) spoken by refined 
lips, without rasping of the throat or mus- 
cular contortion, is far from unpleasant, 
whilst the language heard on the banks of 
the Leine is in truth the /iagaa foscana, in 
bocet romana of the North. 

It must be remembered that every little 
princedom and dukedom has its own 
special idioms, its own peculiaritics of pro- 
nunciation, and that these are uncon- 
sciously adopted by the cultured and re- 
fined, and cannot be regarded as provin- 
cialisms would be in a country where one 
acknowledged standard was the accepted 
rule. An acute ear will readily detect the 
differences that distinguish the dialects of 
the North and the South, and be able to 
fix the § /feimath’ of the speaker with 
tolerable precision. ‘The speech of the 
Prussian, for instance, will at once bewray 
him; the ¢ which becomes » , the e which 
is cc in the Berlinese; the struggle of 
every true son of the Spree between the 
dative and the accusative ; the clipping of 
syllables, as in the sweet homely Bavarian 
grecting, § Grass a? (dich) Goit ;’ the al- 
teration of the diminutives ‘chen’ and 
‘lein” as in ‘dischen, ‘herslein! into 
‘hiss! ‘hers’, the long-drawn a of the 
yet pleasant tongue of Brunswick, that al- 
most resembles the baa of a sheep; the 
changing of the final ch into 4, and ig 
into #s/#, and other varieties, too numerous 
to be detailed here, will at once puzzle 
and amuse the foreigner, ‘Is it @ hard, 
or ¢ soft ?’ is by no means an uncommon 
question, and ‘means ‘is itd or #7?’ ‘The 
utter inability of the dwellers in certain 
districts to settle this knotty point, and to: 
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discern any difference between what they 
oddly enough call 4 hard, or 4 soft,’ pro- 
duces a confusion worse confounded that 
is little less than maddening to the unac- 
customed ear. 

‘The Germans, by the way, have not 
conquered the French language. ‘ile 
est si pelle,’ said a German lady to me, 
speaking of her daughter, ‘ elle est si felle, 
ma aulinchen (Pauline), /oyez comme 
ses mains sont c/olies, et comme elle a /e 
peau pras! elle ala daille si fien aide 
que c'es? un /rai dlaisir.” ‘The kind lady 
(she was grande dante de la Cour to the 
Duchess of N , and might therefore 
be supposed to have enjoyed every ad- 
vantage that education and refined inter- 
course could afford) thought I did not un- 
derstand her native tongue, and thus 
addressed me in Trench, It was very 
puzzling; and, but that the canons of 
courtesy forbade it, I should have begged 
her to return to her own vernacatar, 

One is often startled by the strange 
coarseness of expression that passes un- 
noticed’ even in the best society. I re- 
member an instance of this kind that 
will convey my meaning. If it offend 
ears polite, I would venture to plead in 
excuse that it was said by an Ambassadress 
in a room where créme de la eréme of that 
particular society was assembled. We 
were enjoying an esthetic tea: on the 
sofa sat a princess; talking to the host was 
the heir appareat of the State in which 
we were sojourning; there was a famous 
professor in the window button-holing an 
eminent statesman, and a whole herd of 
celebrities and insignificances scattered up 
and down the room, A little daughter of 
the house, going to the tea-table, took a 
cake from the cake-basket, and offered it 
to a poodle who was sitting, with a good 
deal of speculation in his eye, gazing up- 
wards at the festive board. Suddenly, 
the deferential utterances that were flow- 
ing from the mother’s mouth stopped ; 
the princess was for the moment forgotten; 
conversation came to a standstill, as her 
Excellency cried out in an agonised voice, 
©Behiil, dich Gott, mein’ Kind, der Carlo 
hat sich ja schon sweimal heute iiber- 
gespe'it? 1 forbear the translation, though 
{ cannot forego the illustration. No one 
appeared surprised or shocked: the prince 
and the princess, the excellencies and the 
professors took it all as a matter of course, 
and the flow of soul was resumed as 
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easily as though there had been no such 
interruption to their clegant utterances, 

The difficulty of the German language, 
its endles$ declensions, its complicated 
construction, the fact that not only for 
reading but also for writing another char- 
acter is employed, may all have contribu- 
ted their quota towards frightening people 
away from the study of so severe a 
tongue, ‘rom an archeological point of 
view it would be little short of sacrilege 
to consign the German alphabet to obli- 
vion; but a concession in the interests of 
learning has long since been made in this 
direction, and scientific books are general- 
ly printed in Latin letters; the cramped 
and crabbed Gothic characters proving 
special stumbling-blocks of offence to the 
I'rench eye. 

As the song of a language can only be 
learned by living amongst the people who 
speak it, so also the geist of a language 
can only enter into you after you have 
sojourned long within the borders where it 
is spoken, or (and this must be a very ex- 
ceptional case) after a long and patient 
study of men’s minds and manners as 
they come to us through their books, 
‘The German language is rich in literature ; 
it is, in its spoken form, rough and rugged, 
but also grand and powerful; its very 
gutturals give it a character and originah- 
ty not to be found in softer tongues; its 
fine rolling vowel sounds, its jagged con- 
sonants, its pleasant liquids (when they 
have come to be familiar to you), will 
have the same effect upon the mind thata 
fine landscape has upon the eye. It, more 
than any other, seems to be the language 
of nature; there is power and nobleness 
in it (Kraft und Herrlichkeit), a sense as 
of great masses of primeval rock, open 
sunshiny plains, billowy forests, cchoes, 
fountains, fertile meads, freshness, sun- 
shine, spring-flowers, storm and tempest, 
violets and Alpine-roses, breadth of sight, 
vigor of sound, freedom, hope, ‘There is 
not the luxury and the Janguor of the 
South, none of the melting beauty and 
sultry splendor of softer climes, but there 
is muscle, and strength, and endurance in 
it. But the written language has a curious 
cumbersomeness of construction little less 
than cruel. ‘The complex and often ap- 
parently inextricably involved sentences 
send the student back again and again to 
the beginning of the preposition, which 
appears to have lost itself vaguely in 
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space, ‘I'he speaker, or the writer, circles 
round and round his idea, and only de- 
scends upon the pith of the matter after 
long sweeps of pitiless explanation, paren- 
thesis, amplification, mystification, and 
general confusion worse confounded. 
Your ardent spirit will very likely chafe 
under this circumlocutory torture, and you 
will be tempted to remind your man that 
it is not ‘always afternoon ;’ you will with 
difficulty restrain yourself from saying to 
him, ‘Skip all that and come to the point; 
and, in the strain your miad undergoes in 
your attempt to follow him through the 
mazes of composition, you will suddenly 
awake, with a start of horror, to the fact 
that you have dropped all the threads 
you ahoualit you held in your hand, and 
that the narrative has become blank mys- 
tery to you, 

Let it console the modest student to 
know that it is beginning to be recognis- 
ed amongst those of the new school, that 
a plain style is better than an ornate one; 
that there is no real necessity for keeping 
you waiting through two pages and a half 
for the verb, which is the key you want to 
unlock the enigma; philologers, purists, 
and patriots are doing their best in this 
direction, and the pruning-hook has al- 
ready been taken up in the interests of a 
wider humanity. 

There is no royal road to learning, but 
there are, for him (or her) who can study 
German in the Fatherland, many pleasant 
aids to acquiring a decent knowledge of 
the language, Virst of all, that agreeable 
medium of instruction, the stage, ‘I'he 
classic plays through which you have 
painfully stumbled with the aid of a dic- 
tionary are offered to you here in a more 
attractive form; you hear a pleasant lan- 
guage, you are cnlightencd by a correct 
emphasis; this or that passage, that only 
superinduced a weariness of spirit as you 
Jabored at it in your own room, impresses 
itself on your mind, asit falls from the lips 
of a charming actress, You perhaps have 
your book in your pocket, and if you are 
not proud or too shy, you will take it out 
and follow the play all through with a 
pleasure and an interest that you never 
thought to feel in what had seemed, ere- 
while, the very essence of boredom. You 
see modern comedy, too; you learn the 
manners and the language of polite socie- 
ty. ‘The very songs of the operas that 
hum in your cars are of use to yous they 


familiarise you with the form of the lan- 
guage, and help you to construct your 
own simple sentences. | 

Another great help will be found in the 
lyric poetry of Germany, You will pro- 
bably have had Schiller’s 7/isfory of the 
Thirty Years’ War put into your hands, 
and recommended to your attentive con- 
sideration as a model of style. But Ger- 
man prose, even the best, is apt to be 
terribly prosy. Heine, it is true, speaks 
of his own ‘gGttliche Prosa’ with the 
enthusiasm of conviction; but it may be 
fairly doubted whether anyone, not to the 
manner born, could ever be brought to 
acknowledge that any German prose was 
‘divine’ ‘The very inflexions and inver- 
sions, however, of which we complain in 
the prose are but so many added strings 
to the harp that the poet holds in his 
hands, «At the magic of the ‘maker's’ 
touch the difficulties disappear, and an 
infinite variety of modulation and expres- 
sion is the result. No one who reads his 
Goethe and his Schiller, his Heine and his 
Geibel, can complain of mystification or 
bewilderment, German poetry is never 
obscure, ‘The poets of the Munich school 
follow in the lead of simplicity set by the 
greater of the moderns; and it would be 
difficult to imagine anything at once more 
fragrant and more finished than the lyric 
utterances of the minor poets of modern 
Germany. ‘There is an casiness, a charm, 
a propriety of expression about such sim- 
ple songs as makes them melodious to the 
car and easy to the tongue, ‘The mind 
catches the charm, and without stress or 
strain memory retains the words, 

It happened once to the writer of these 
pages to be snow and ice-bound during 
four months in a desolate little town on 
the bleak shores of the Baltic. She knew 
little or no German. ‘Tauchnitz editions 
were unknown luxuries in the land, In- 
tercourse with the outer world there was 
none. ‘The great black crows walked up 
and down the silent streets seeking sus- 
tenance; the smaller birds fell frozen from 
the trees; a death-shroud lay upon the 
world, For weeks the winding-shect of 
snow was not unwrapped; it was a dis- 
mal, bitter time, By chance a German 
edition of ‘Thackeray's works fell into her 
hands, She knew the original almost by 
heart, Desperation and désauvrement 
combined moved her to an experiment, 
She sat down to study Becky Sharp's sal- 
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lies in the ‘Teutonic; she was led on to 
see what dandy George and blundering 
Dobbin would make of it in their foreign 
garb, and whether Amelia’s simperings 
would be as tiresome now as then. No 
dictionary was needed when every word 
of the original was familiar; and at the 
end of three months she knew more Ger- 
man than she would probably have learn- 
ed out of Ollendorff, Otto, or Ahn in 
thrice that space of time. It may be an 
irregular method, and can (alas for hu- 
manity !) never supersede grammars and 
dictionaries; but it was, so far as it went, 
perfectly successful, and she ventures to 
recommend it, in combination of course 
with the recognised instruments of tor- 
ture, to the feebler of her friends, 

The German novel is usually a dull di- 
version, though Auerbach, Paul FHeyse, 
Corvinus, Marlitt, and others have done 
much ‘to redeem it from this reproach. 
The genius of the German language does 
not lend itself well to joking ; a German 
joke is, as a rule, but a wooden-jointed 
attempt at wit, Perhaps the best speci- 
mens of jeux d'esprit are to be heard 
from the Strassen-SFugend of Berlin and 
Vienna; with this marked distinction in 
the quality of their jokes, that whereas the 
Berlin gain has caught the universal cap- 
tious tone of the Prussian capital (the Ber- 
lin public is nothing if not critical), and 
sneers out his cynicisms with appalling 
effrontery, the Viennese vagabond is al- 
ways good-natured, He loves his jest, 
and he will have it at your expense rather 
than‘forego it altogether; but it shall hurt 
you as little as possible. His laughing 
eyes make you forget his ribald tongue. 
He jokes to amuse himself, not to vex 
others; and if he be personal, he is also 
always genial and gemi(htich in his jocu- 
larity. One thing that will strike every 
student of German who hears and learns 
the language for the first time in the 
Fatherland is the vast number of hybrid 
. Franco-Germanic expressions that meet 
the ear, Learning German out of a 
grammar and reading it with a dictionary 
will by no means convey the same im- 
pression to the mind. It is in the col- 
loquialisms of daily life that this special 
vice is more particularly apparent; and 
though patriots and purists are doing their 
best to uproot the jargon and to intro- 
duce purely German words in place of 
those Germanised Gallicisms, the evil is 
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too deeply rooted and of too old a stand- 
ing for reform to mect with any immediate 
perceptible success, 

It must be remembered in extenuation 
of German crimes in this particular, that 
the ‘Thirty Years’ War had extinguished 
every spark of the old National Imperial 
spirit, An Imperor still reigned; but 
the country was divided into numberless 
little States, and with this mapping out of 
the empire the reign of particularism (to 
use the slang of the moment) had already 
begun. Frederick the Great, the man 
who consolidated Prussia, and gave her a 
history, was patriotic only in his politics. 
His tastes, his ‘ proclivities,’ were purely 
French; he spoke the French language 
by preference; he was at no pains to dis- 
guise his contempt for everything German 
in Intellectual matters; he corresponded 
with Maupertuis and took the ‘ grand 
Persifleur’ to his meagre bosom, and as 
nearly loved him as he could love any 
one; he blew little twirligig French airs 
on his flute, and wrote long French letters 
and hideous French poctry to the ungrate- 
ful philosopher; and the court, and all 
the little courts that were his neighbors, 
followed his enlightened example and 
danced to the great-little man’s piping. 
Voltaire ran away after two years of it, 
and laughed at the caperings and antics 
he had left behind him; but, nevertheless, 
Irench manners, Trench fashions, and the 
French language were universally adopted 
at court, where the vulgarity of the mother 
tongue would not for a moment have 
been tolerated. We look round Germany 
and we see all the princelets and the duke- 
lings }imitating the doings at Versailles; 
whether it be at Wilhelmshéhe or at 
Ludwigslust, at Herrenhausen or Nym- 
phenburg, at Charlottenberg or Schén- 
brunn, the same = Tranco-mania_ exists ; 
people seem almost ashamed of their 
nationality, and take refuge in the cosmo- 
politomania that appears to promise so 
much and means so little. Even Lessing, 
a German amongst Germans, from the 
point of view of literature, is not ashamed 
to say that of the love of country he 
‘has no conception, for that at the best it 
appears to him to be a sort of heroic 
weakness, which,’ he adds, ‘he is right 
glad to be without.’ 

As we pass wondering on, we come to 
the lowest point of Germany's humiliation 
in the Napoleonic occupation, By that 


time there had been almost French enough 
heard within their borders to satisfy the 
wildest 'ranco-maniacs, yet-—however un- 
welcome @ reminiscence to those whom it 
chiefly concerns—it cannot be denied that 
a certain reflected glory was felt, by some 
of the subjugated States, to shine upon 
them in the conqueror’s startling successes, 
Napoleonic alliances softened much that 
might otherwise have been bitter, and en- 
gaged those families over whom the 
French Emperor had thrown his iron yoke 
and bound to him for better for worse, by 
the gilded bonds of matrimony, to accept 
the situation and range themselves on the 
side of the stranger, ‘Theirs was the 
valor of discretion; and if the yoke galled, 
no one saw the ugly mark, for it was worn 
under the garb of a laughing philosophy. 
‘The litle King of Rome's cradle held 
two empires together ; Baden and Baya- 
ria were pledged body and soul; the 
nearer the throne the more Trench, the 
Jess German; in Vienna, where the gay 
pleasure-loving Austrians had more readily 
adapted themselves to the decrees of fate 
than had their ruggeder Northern breth- 
ren, French manners and dress were wnt- 
versally adopted by all the higher classes 
of society; lrench uniforms were as com- 
mon as German on the parade-grounds ; 
and whether the Corsican or the Taps- 
burg lay in imperial chambers, whether 
the traditional grey great-coat and the 
cocked-hat of fe petit caporal, or the white 
tunic of the gentle Joseph, perambulated 
their king's palaces, the people were 
equally contented, provided only the 
situation afforded ‘spectacle’ enough for 
their entertainment. 

Frau von Pichler, in her Derkhiwiindig- 
keiten, tells us that on the occasion of the 
Congress of Vienna a favorite actress won 
Iminense applause in an otherwise medio- 
cre piece by repeating with emphasis the 
following quatrain: 

Foreign manners, forcign fashion, 
Foreign morals, foreign yoke, 
We accepted, and ‘with passion’ 
Ina forcign language spoke. 
And the lively lady was much amused by 
hearing a fair creature in the next box 
sigh out, sentimentally, AA / c'est ce quelle 
a bien raison, celle-la/ Vhe reaction came 
to Germany as we all know; but her 
language to the present hour bears traces 
of the servile imitation of years; of the 
mean compromise that in compliment to 
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her conquerors grafted German’ buds on 
to I’rench stocks, | 

Geothe, the greatest of the Germans, 
had, like Lessing, no idea of the patriotic 
sentiment; Germany was a geographical 
fiction in his eyes. He knew Weimar, and 
he knew Frankfort, but he could not 
recognise a ‘nation’? When Napoleon 
had threatened his master, Goethe rose 
for 4 moment to enthusiasm; but when 
the whole nation rose, he remained pas- 
sive, Shake your feiters, the man is too 
great for you!’ he says to one and té 
another who strives to excite in him a 
hatred of -rance; he answers, ‘{ have 
often felt a bitter pain at the thought that 
the German people, so honorable as indi- 
viduals, should be so miserable as a whole. 
A comparison with the German people 
with other peoples awakens a painful feel- - 
ing which I try to escape in any way I 
can. Such discouraging words as these, 
spoken by a great man—by their greatest 
man—in the hour of intense national 
excitement are significant indeed; and it 
is not so many years ago as late events 
might lead us to believe, since Prince 
Bismarck, in an impassioned speech on 
the Jewish disabilities, flung a similac re- 
proach at his countrymen, 1 would call 
the attention of those gentlemen,’ he said, 
‘who are so fond of secking their ideal 
oulre-Rhin and outre-mer, to one diss 
tinguishing trait in the character of the 
¥renchman and the Englishman ; that is, 
to the proud feeling of national honor, 
which does not so easily fall down in ad- 
miration of foreign institutions as is 
unfortunately the case with us!’ It reads 
like a fable, that the Prussian Chambers 
should be taunted with a want of patriot- 
ism! | Zentpora mutantur ct nos mutamur 
in illis/ Prussian patriotism has of late 
years become somewhat oppressive, and 
we are apt at times to forget that it has 
not always deserved this reproach. 

‘The uneducated Ienglish mind has only 
one idea of a ‘forcigner,’ and that is, that 
he must necessarily be a Frenchman. 
Beyond this the Philistine imagination 
cannot go. It is, however, surprising 
when we find persons of culture making 
the same mistake. ‘There is no greater 
éévue in the present day (I would use the 
word blunder, but it does not exactly con- 
vey my meaning) than to persistently 
address Germans as ‘Monsieur’ and 
‘Madame,’ Itisa political offence as well 


asa social one. ‘There is amongst us a 
stupid prejudice against the word Jvau 
(we immediately picture to ourselves a 
procession of hideous Dutch Vrows, and 
recall all the obliging things our merry 
monarch said of poor Anne of Cleves) ; 
but as true politeness consists in putting 
ourselves in the place of the person we 
are addressing, and as we read every day 
of our Princess Royal in German papers 
as the rau Avonprinzessin, we should do 
well to lay aside this childish objection, 
and to understand that German Jadies 
and gentlemen prefer being spoken of by 
German prefixes, and addressed by their 
own proper appellations, very educated 
German understands Iinglish, and you are 
quite justified, if you do not speak the 
language of the person you are acdress- 
ing, in calling him your Highness, or your 
Excellency, &c.; but you are not justified 
in forcing French names and titles upon 
him; and, in doing so, you are guilty (no 
‘doubt unwittingly) of a want of courtesy 
and good breeding that a moment's re- 
flection will lead you to avoid. So ‘ne 
rechte Kramers Matame/ an old servant 
once said to me; conveying in a sufticient- 
ly expressive manner her contempt for the 
underbred airs of some small shopkeeper’s 
wife, who imagined that she was doing the 
correct and ‘fashionable’ thing by adopt- 
ing a French prefix, As well (and better, 
if we would not exasperate national feeling) 
might we address our fair German friends 
as Signora, or Donna; the words Madame 
or Monsieur can only be used appropriate- 
ly when the persons addressed are French, 
or the conversation is being carried on 
entirely in that language. How much 
nobler, for instance, is that fine old German 
title Jveiherr, “Vree-Lord,’ and Jreina, 
‘Free-Lady,’ than the equivalents Baron 
and Baroness! In the /eiherr we see 
the stately representative of feudal times ; 
the protector of his vassals, ‘ free-lord’ of 
himself, but faithful in his allegiance to 
the crown he supports; in the ‘ Baron’ we 
see the outcome of our modern civilisa- 
tion, the haunter of Monaco and Baden; 
aman in gals glacés » made by his tailor, 
marred by a life of false excitement and 
doubtful pleasures, with no reputation to 
speak of, and no, convictions worth 
mentioning. It may be said the compari- 
son is unfair; that there are exceptions, 
&e., &e. Granted, But as [ stood lately 
in a distant ‘Gottes-Acker,’ and read the 
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inscriptions on two tombstones side by 
side, I could not but feel how far more 
dignified was the ‘free-lord'’ of feudal 
times than the modern ‘ Monsieur le 
Baron’ of the Boulevards and the gaming 
tables, though the latter may be a devel- 
opment of species. 

Prince Bismarck, in a circular recently 
addressed to foreien Governments, has 
notified his opinion of the ridiculous pre- 
judice that would fain make French the 
language of the workl. In this note he 
says that the diplomatic correspondence 
shall be carried on between Berlin and 
each Power in the danguaze of the Power 
addressed » and he requests (if German 
be not used in reply) that the language 
of the country with which the F. O, is in 
correspondence may be employed, ‘The 
German T°, O. is equal to the occasion; 
nglish, French, Spanish, Italian, nothing 
comes amiss to its clever clerks and am-’ 
bitious @ffreheSs » let the other nations 
make themselves comfortable, and write 
in their own vernacular; for the German 
secretaries ‘unknown tongues’ do not 
exist; and if they did, it would be the 
business of every man to overcome any 
little difficulty of the kind without hesita- 
tion; they are there to do their duty, and 
they will do it with a zeal and thorough- 
ness that knows no bounds. 

On the language of German journalism 
we can barely touch at this moment, It 
more nearly approaches the American 
model in style than that of any other 
country, ‘lo say that it is ‘tall’ is to say 
nothing ; it is always on the high horse ; 
it is pompous, prancing, and ayyressive ; 
there is a gush and garrulity about it that 
is infinitely vapid and fatiguing, It twirls 
its moustache and clanks its spurs, and 
stalks over you. Your mind falls down 
fatigued by its inflated verbosity; your 
taste is outraged by its wearisome eyotism, 
and your finer sense revolted by the dirty 
paper and poisonous ink that are the 
media of all this grand writing and high- 
fown sentiment. 

At the language of official life, at the 
ridiculous titles official peaple claim, we 
have already glanced, ‘The exactions in 
this direction are almost sufficient to fright- 
ena simple-minded person out of society. 
Have you given the right man the right 
title? Is he a Geheimerath, or a wirk- 
licther Geheimerath ? Was that. prince 
who affably condescended to address you 


a Royal, or a ‘Transparent, or a Serene 
Highness? You have just addressed a 
lady (who has no right to the title) as 
Lxeellenz, awd made her your implacable 
enemy for life. You have occasion to 
write to a Roman Catholic clergyman, 
and you for ever offend him by addressing 
him as 470. /lochehrinirden, which is a 
Protestant title, instead of Lw. Sochwiir- 
den, the correct Catholic style. How are 
you to know that privy councillors and 
presidents exact the predicate J/ochwoht!- 
geboren, which belongs of right to the 
nobility ? (2d class), and how can you 
guess that a Count must be addressed 
as ‘ High-born' (/lochgedoren), or even, 
under some circumstances, as ferdaucht » 
a Baron as High-well-born (/lochwohlge- 
doren); and that the common herd exact 
Wohleboren as well as their own patro- 
nymic on the letters you address to them ? 
It once occurred to the writer of these 
pages to have occasion to send to a little 
Jew shopkeeper for a reel of silk or a 
skein of wool, ‘The nearest townlet was 
ten miles distant, and, being unwilling to 
trust her commission to the rustic messen- 
ger, She wrote a note dictated by a kind 
relative to the shopkeeper in question. 
Left to herself, she addressed it to Herr 
Meyer, linendraper, adding the name of 
the town, and deposited the letter on the 
hall table. ‘What! will you then insult 
the people ?’ cried a critical and choleric 
cousin, snatching up the poor little mis- 
sive; ‘you blame yoursel€ (Qu ddamirst 
Lich), my best one, by such ignorance of 
the forms! and, stripping off the offensive 
cover, he re-enclosed it, writing in a fine, 
flourishing hand, ‘To the Well-born Mr. 
Jacob Meyer, Merchant’ (Kaufmann), 
I felt quite ashamed to enclose the two- 
pence-halfpenny that was to cover my 
debt in the face of such a grandiloquent 
address as this; the very poetry of com- 
merce could do no more than build up 
such a structure on the foundation of the 
little Hebrew huckster’s obscure shop, 
Altogether the address upon a German 
letter is a serious affair, and cannot be 
attempted in any light spirit of enterprise. 
You have to consider your declensions, 
and to call to mind all the social and offi- 
cial prerogatives of the person you are ad- 
dressing. No such slipshod, easy familia- 
rity as General Smith, or Colonel Jones, 
can be tolerated. You must begin in 


one corner of the envelope, and, if you 
wish to be decent, end in the other, as: 


Sciner Hochgeboren 
dem Grafen 
Adalbert von Kanonen Donner, 
Major-General Inspekteur 
der K.K. Artilleric, &c., &c., 
Hicselbst, 


or wherever else he may be; and if your 
friend hold a civil appointment, a far 
more elaborate address will probably 
adorn the superscription, 

In society a married lady is always ad- 
dressed with the prefix of ‘ guddige, or gud- 
digste’ Frau ,? “gracious, or most gracious 
lady.’ If she have a title, it is not custo- 
mary to use the family names in speaking 
to her; © Frau Grifin,’ or § Frau Baronin,’ 
being‘ deemed sufficient. Many persons 
use § Meine Guidiyste, ‘my most gra- 
cious, without further — designation. 
Amongst female friends the formula is 
somewhat less ceremonious, * liebe Grit- 
fin, or Generalinn, or Geheimeriithin,’ 
being sufficient, Young ladies are not ad- 
dressed as * Miss’ so and so, but, by gen- 
tlemen invariably, as A/cin gnddiges Lrau- 
fein. In Vienna the title * Comtesse,’ in 
contradistinction to ‘ Griffin,’ is only em- 
ployed towards unmarried ladies, It is 
not customary to say ‘Colonel Rag,’ or 
* Major Famish ;’ § ZZerr Oberst’ and ‘ Herr 
Mujor’ are the correct forms; ‘§ /ferr 
fTaupimann® and 6 Herr Lieutnant? In 
speaking ef these gentlemen you may of 
course mention the family names of both 
the Rags and the Famishes. I may give 
an illustration of my meaning in the fol- 
lowing experiences, I was equally well 
acquainted with a Baron Wolff and a 
Baron Behr, both members of well-known 
Courland families, but I never could re- 
member which was which. It was of no 
great consequence, as safety was afforded 
in the convenient ‘ Herr Baron;’ but on 
more than one occasion it so happened 
that I had to speak of these gentlemen 
when others of the same rank were pre- 
sent. Iwas obliged to particularize, and 
I made a shot at the Wolff. The next 
time I took desperate aim, and it was at 
the Behr. I fancied fate had favored me 
until a cloud on the countenance of the 
latter gentleman informed me I had 
blundered, Meeting him a few days later 
in a shady avenue, he accosted me with 
a stiffiess that_was barely tempered by its 
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cold civility, ‘I have perceived, my most 
gracious,’ he said, ‘that you are in the 
dark as to my insignificant personality 
(meine unbedeutende Lersinlichkett), You 
have on several occasions spoken of me 
in my presence as Baron Wolff; now, al- 
low me to tell you that the Wolves are 
not to be compared with the Bears,’ 
Crushed as I was by his werguve and mag- 
nificence, I could not but smile (as I 
muttered out my confused apologies) at 
the serious tone of his reproof. 

If all these dangers and difficulties 
should discourage any of my readers, let 
me say for their consolation, that not 
only are all ‘educated Germans (and all 
Germans are more or less educated— 
generally more) accomplished linguists, 
but they have none of the mauvaise honte 
of Englishmen in airing their gift of 
tongues; and if the pronunciation be not 
always musical, it is always intelligible, so 
that they will always speak to you in your 
own tongue, if you decline venturing into 
theirs; and further, that nothing can ex- 
ceed the kindly patience with which they 
will listen to, and help one out of, conver- 
sational difficulties in their own language, 
There is no ridicule, nothing wounding to 
the most sensitive susceptibilities, in the 
broad smile that beams over their friendly 
facesas you go plunging about in the 
dismal swamp of declensions ; they stretch 
out a firm helping hand, and land you on 
lerra firma by their timely aid, without 
so much as noticing your embarrassment, 

Fatiguing alike, however, to alien cars 
and sense is the vicious abuse of the 
adverbial and adjectival form in the Jan- 
guage of every-day life, An adjective and 
a note of sg Aare will serve, for in- 
stance, to express the feclings of a family 
all round. ‘The emotions of a group sur- 
veying the beauties of Saxon Switzerland, 
or the Rhine, will be rendered as follows ; 
Mama: Reizend/:> Sophie: JZimmilisch / 
Adetheid: [Vunderschon/ Welga: Bezau- 
bernd/? Charlotte: “nistickend / Andso 
on da capo, ad infinitum. At first, espe- 
cially if the group be one of pretty girls, 
_ each shricking out her little note of spas- 
modic admiration in a higher key than 
the last, you will think this pretty anima- 
tion very waive and charming, but by de- 
grees it will pall upon you; you will wish 
that they could be persuaded to utter a 
few consecutive sentences; or you will re- 
gret that they should have begun with the 
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climax. It isa common mistake to sup- 
pose that German travellers are morose ; 
they are the most talkative of compan- 
ions ; they talk pro dona, and, like ‘l’enny- 
son's brook, though men may come, and 
men may go, they seem able to go on for 
ever. 

It is— amongst ladies especially, 
amongst unmarried ladies very especially 
—considered the correct thing to ‘gush,’ 
If you do not gush, you have no soul, no 
Geist, and no Gemith. But unlimited 
gush 1s apt to become tiresome; and the 
exaggerated virtue of enthusiasm not un- 
frequently degenerates into a disagreeable 
sloppiness of sentiment. 

The servants of a German household 
address the children individually as ‘de! 
until confirmation casts the /oea virills 
upon the shoulders of the boy, and gives 
the girl her equivalent feminine drapery. 
In ordinary households servants are ad- 
dressed by their masters as ‘du.’ the 
form is more familiar, but it marks the 
subordinate position of the person so ad- 
dressed, In great houses, and indeed in 
some sufliciently modest establishments, 
‘ Sie’ is employed in speaking to the Die- 
nerschafts \t is more distant than ¢ a,’ but 
it implies a greater consideration for the 
individual to whom you are speaking, In 
old times servants, soldiers, and all in- 
feriors were spoken to in the third person 
singular, as Ser,’ but in the present day 
such a form of address would be looked 
upon as an outrage, Inferiors invariably 
use the third person plural in addressing 
their superiors: = * Haben Frau General- 
inn gerufen? = TExcellenz haben befohlen. 
Herr Oberst sind wohl nicht unzufrieden 2’ 
The family is spoken of collectively as 
the ‘ Herrschaft’ by their servants (Royal- 
ties are mentioned by their equerries and 
aides as the ‘f/ohe Herrschaft’), and a 
lady will make use of the same formula 
towards a servant when speaking of the 
children; she will tell him to fetch the 
Kleine Herrschaft, wot “the children,’ 
home. 

The language of German home life has, 
as most of my readers are probably aware, 
many a coaxing turn and caressing twist. 
The intimate ‘de? that marks near rela- 
tionships, old friendships, or nearer and 
dearer connections in spe, consecrates the 
second person singular, in a special man- 
ner, to home life. How endearing are the 
‘chen’ and ‘dein’ of domestic language, 


how sweet and soft § wein erechen| ‘my 
little heart,’ from a mother to her child! 
—how pretty and protecting ‘mein Lieb- 
chen, “my little love,’ from the youth to 
the maiden, how tender to a mother's cars 
the ‘Afiilerchen ' and ‘ Ahilterfein’? of a 
dearly loved daughter! Perhaps to per- 
sons who do not know German such 
utterances are ‘hideous ;' to me, they are 
full of simple pathos and beauty; the 
words ‘ Kindlein, Engelein, Magdilein,’ by 
their very sound alone call up before our 
vision those charming German engravings 
where firm outline, pure form, and vigor- 
ous conception go hand in hand; we see 
the candid brow, the well-opened question- 
ing eyes, the opulent plaits, the fearless, in- 
telligent look, and we read, in a word, 
the poems of Childhood—of Maiden- 
hood, 

How pretty is the ‘ gesegnele Mah/scit' 


(‘may the meal be blessed to you i of 
the friends whose hospitality you have 
shared, or of your neighbor at table, 
who when the meal is ended will turn 
to you with this graceful benediction |! 
How warm and simple the ‘ Griss dich 
Gott’ (‘God greet thee’) of some dear 
familiar friend; how charming in femi- 
nine cars the courteous ever-recurring 
Austrian ‘ Zch dviss' die Hand, that seems 
to recall the very days of chivalry | 
It is inconsistent (and worthy of a 
ia to say that the lack of these and 
a hundred other such pleasant phrases 
makes conversation seem cold and bare, 
abrupt and discourteous, when, after a 
long residence in Germany, we return to 
the plain unvarnished speech of Inglish 
life, whose yea is yea, and whose nay 
nay,—Lraser's ALagasine, 
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‘Eurer die Frauen,’ says Schiller in 
one of his best-known poems: ‘Sie 
flechten und weben himmiische Rosen ins 
irdische Leben ;' 


(Honor to women! To them itis given 
To garland the earth with the roses of heaven }) 


and in a key of fervent exhortation, he 
proceeds to contrast in changing metre, 
and terms certainly not advantageous to 
the ‘superior,’ the characteristics of the 
two sexes. 

By the ‘superior’ we of course mean 
the stronger sex: the sé/e esedave still ob- 
tain in Germany. No John 5S. Mill has 
as yet arisen with Quixotic enthusiasm on 
the social horizon of ‘Teutonia, nor has, 
so far, the voice of the emancipated been 
heard in the Fatherland. 

It has somewhere been rashly asserted 
by some one that every woman not born 
an Englishwoman, could she have had a 
choice in the matter, would have chosen 
to be so born, No greater error could 
be made as regards the German woman, 
She, taking her all round, is absolutely 
contented with her lot, and supremely 
disregardful of the estate of other women, 
The day of small things not only suffices 
for her, but is to her as a crown of glory ; 
she despises the frivolity of the French, the 
freedom of the English, the fearless strides 
and absolute independence of the Ameri- 
can woman. Donot believe that you will 
be able to sit longin the seat of the scorn- 
ful: you will have to come down and go 
out, for towering high above you, on her 
pedestal of homebaked virtues, and look- 
ing down upon your ornamentalness and 
uselessness with the fear and dislike vir- 
tue assumes in gazing upon vice, stands 


the traditional /fausfrau, ‘That she 
should have anything to learn of her 
neighbors (outside the I’atherland) is im- 
possible; there is only one country in the 
world, and that is Germany; there is 
only one woman and thatis the German 
woman, In the face of such convictions 
as these, it would be daring to hint at the 
state of mind that has been characterised 
as a mean satisfaction with a mean posi- 
tion, ‘lhe ‘coming woman,’ as yet, casts 
no shadow across the dead level of Ger- 
man home life. “he ‘ platform woman’ 
and the ‘medical woman’ are still only 
known by evil report; beings that cause 
the virtuous matron to draw her imagina- 
ry skirts shudderingly around her ample 
form, and to pass by, with mentally avert- 
ed cyes, on the other side, 

When, in Germany, the (so-called) 
chivalry of the Middle Ages fell dead, 
and the romantic period came toa time- 
ly end, Woman seems to have disap- 
peared into indefinite drudgery, whence 
she only emerges to bewilder us by her 
paradoxical position during the Goethe- 
Schiller period, ‘I'he intellectual resur- 
rection of the Fatherland, the age of 
philosophy and letters, the Weimar-Ath- 
en's epoch, when a grand spiritual revo- 
lution shook old prejudices and false 
tastes to their rotten foundations, pre- 
sents a picture full of intense interest to 
the student of human nature. After 
years of silence and obscurity, Woman 
comes again to the front; yet truth 
obliges us to confess, in no very elevated 
guise, Artificiality was banished from 
Socicty; Nature now was to have her 
rights; paint and powder, ruffles and 
talons rouges were deposed; and in the 
place of French audacity, wit, and 
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sprightliness we have classic robes, fillet- 
bound heads, melancholy, moonshine, 
and sentiment. All social conventional- 
ities are upset and defied. Men and 
women change partners as in a quadrille ; 
a continual chassez croisez confuses soci- 
ety. ‘There is hardly a woman in Wei- 
mar,’ writes Schiller to Kérner, ‘ but has 
a ffaison. ‘They are all coquettes; one 
may easily fall in with an affair of the 
heart, though it will not last any time.’ 
Extravagant worship of the purely intel- 
lectual, on the one hand, and a throwing 
off with undisguised contempt the old 
traditional restraints of life on the other, 
mark the most brilliant period of German 
history, A glorification of personal free- 
dom is the gospel of the new school, 
whereof the highest doctrine seems to be 
that every man shall do what is good in 
his own eyes, since his appetites, pas- 
sions, and desires are sacred emana- 
tions from a Superior Being implanted 
in his breast only to be gratified. Sel. 
fish sentimentality, hysteric weepings over 
the dullness and indifference of man- 
kind, rhapsody, melting of sympathetic 
souls, romantic meetings, absence of all 
firm purpose or high-strung resolve, 
elective affinities, bathos and suicide, 
mark the epoch of the rehabilitation of 
Woman in Germany. 

As we gaze round on the Weimar 
group, we are puzzled. We see Jean 
Paul with his 7ZYfanfde, Charlotte von 
Kalb, a big, flighty, foolish woman, tum- 
bling, morally and physically, any way 
(the lawful husband philosophically in- 
different to the eccentricities of his half 
mad, slatternly spouse), disputing the 
possession of Richter’s Platonic soul with 
the sentimental Emilia von Berlepsch, 
also ‘a married lady ;’ and in the dim 
background languishes, somewhat ob- 
scurcly,a Madame de Krudener (not the 
withor of Valérie be it observed), and 
yet another sympathetic being, nameless 
to posterity. It is true the ‘only one’ 
(Der Sinzige) is a little shocked by the 
fall from the empyrean of one ‘ dear an- 
gel,’ and a little trammelled by the exac- 
tions of the other, but his purer spirit at 
length finds the repose it seeks in the 
haven of matrimony. We sce the great 
Goethe, after endless ‘love affairs,’ not 
too great to form a /faison with Frau von 
Stein (Herr von Stein quite agreeable to 
the arrangement), of whom it must be 


said that she turned out a considerable 
thorn in the majestic poct’s flesh, A 
sentimental and bellettristic correspon- 
dence flourishes during a decade, long 
before the end of which we read be- 
tween the lines that Goethe is heartily 
sick of his exacting charmer. ‘They 
quarrel—as all lovers in all times have 
done, and will do—and_ the disputes are 
generally made up by presents of sausages, 
fruit, or cakes from the high-tempered 
lady. Goethe goes after strange god- 
desses; and the rupture is complete 
when he ‘ declines on the lower range of 
feeling’ of a Christiana Vulpius, We 
sce the calm Schiller puzzled as to which 
he ought to love best, his wife or her sis- 
ter Charlotte von Lengefeld ; and an un- 
comfortable suggestion presents itself to 
the mind that he may have married the 
wrong lady. We are almost tempted to 
think that the correct Kérner had a /en- 
dre for his sister-in-law, the artist, Do- 
rothea Stock, whose lover, Huber, ran 
away with another man’s wife, said man 
uttering pious aspirations for the happi- 
ness of the interesting couple, and im- 
ploring Heaven to bless their union. 
We see young Jerusalem dying of Wer- 
therism; von Kleist shooting himself 
with his ‘friend’ Sophia Vogel, ‘am 
heiligen See,’ near Potsdam, and Char. 
lotte Stieglitz trying to rouse her hus- 
band, a confirmed hypochondriac, by 
stabbing herself to the heart before his 
eyes with a dagger. Not the least part 
of the strange picture lies in the fact that 
the exceptional women (‘they are a// 
coquettes,’ says Schiller) of blameless 
lives‘and decent conduct mix freely with 
their more elastic sisters, and seem de- 
finitively, and of conviction, to have 
adopted the axiom, that all lapses from 
virtue are to be regarded with the strict- 
est toleration. 

Amidst all these ecstasies and fervors, 
simmerings and sighings, we turn with a 
feeling of relief to the wholesome typical 
figure of Werther's Charlotte, and admire 
the exquisite calmness with which she, 
having seen 

His body borne before her on a shutter, 


Likea well-conducted person 
Went on cutting bread and butter. 


She, after all, though the others be the 
representative men and women of an 
epoch, is the typical German woman; 
true through all time; and she has gone 
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on cutting bread and butter ever since. 
In fact, for decent German women there 
seems, by universal consent, to be no 
other career; and when we consider 
that the world is full of exorbitant per- 
sons, who clamor three times a-day for 
food, let us give all honor to the bread- 
and-butter cutters of life. 

But in the rebound from artificiality, 
the then polite world fell into such ex- 
tremes of genteel sensibility that no one 
dared to be truly natural. ‘The ambi- 
tion to shine, if not by talents, then by 
singularity; if not by beauty, then by 
extravagance of opinion; if not by rank, 
then by recklessness; destroyed the 
very simplicity that the enthusiasts had 
originally taken for their text, and ‘the 
modesty of nature,’ overstepped, became 
unnatural, 

Nevertheless, we must remember that 
this is the period to which every German 
man and woman turns with pride and 
pleasure ; it is the moment of time when 
Woman emerges from the obscurity and 
drudgery of the dark ages, and becomes 
a personage and a power. ‘The lives at 
which we have briefly glanced are not 
the lives of obscure, little-regarded per- 
sons; they are those of the representa- 
tive men and women of the times, who 
gave the tone to society and to literature ; 
not hidden, shamefacedly, under depre- 
catory bushels, but set up high on the 
altars of enthusiasm and hero-worship. 
These men are their greatest: these wo- 
men their highest and brightest: these 
philosophies and poesies and moralitics, 
their supremest, sublimest, best. It is 
their ve p/us ultra of all that culture and 
development can produce. Tike the 
age of Pericles, an age to be cited by ad- 
miring worlds for all after times, with 
proud pointings of the finger to the un- 
approachable group, and triumphant up- 
ward glances of unspeakable adoration. 

This is what German men and women 
get out of it. ‘To outsiders this affecta- 
tion of Nature is the most offensive form 
of the artificial, ‘The French margutse, 
chattering shallow philosophies, could at 
least amuse you by her wit, if you re- 
fused to be bewildered by her beauty ; 
but these votaresses of ‘ Nature * bore you 
to death with their dull loves and high- 
flown correspondence; the talk is so tall, 
the outcome so small; the sentimentali- 
ty is so heavy, flat, stale, and unprofita- 
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ble, that you turn from these /emmes 
inuconiprises, these, tender transparent 
souls, and feel in your heart that perhaps 
worse things than epigrammatic immo- 
ralities, paint, and patches have happen- 
ed to you, 

The ideal woman of Germany is still 
much what Schiller painted her; she 
poses in passionless serenity (as you may 
see on the title-pages of the poetry- 
books), surrounded by  sister-souls, and 
crowned with stars. She is a soft senti- 
mental creature, all sensibility and ad- 
jectives, weaving ‘heavenly roses’ into 
this earthly life; sighing softly to the 
stars, wandering in moonlight, culling 
forget-me-nots and pansies, and en- 
wreathing her blonde brows with the 
flowers of the feelings; melancholy, sym- 
pathetic, schwdarmerisch s blue-eyed and 
pensive; swimming, somewhat vaguely, 
in vast seas of sentiment, not far 
from dangerous gulfs of bathos, ‘The 
Egeria of some favored Numa, the ‘ hea- 
venly friend’ of a semi-Platonic lover ; 
vaporous, floating somewhere, like Ma- 
homet’s coffin, between heaven and 
earth, ready to dissolve at the teuch of 
this gross work-a-day world, and so pass 
away in a state of clemental purity to 
more sympathetic regions. 

There is no figure more poctic than 
that of the ideal German woman; there 
is no actuality more prosaic than the 
flesh and blood reality, as she lives and 
moves and has her being. ‘The ideal 
woman is always unmarried; the real 
woman is married. If marriage be the 
prose of life, German marriage is of 
prose, prosiest. ‘Mit dem Giirtel, mit 
dem Schleier,’ says Schiller, with the 
gentle cynicism of his cold, calin nature, 
*reisst der schine Wahn entazwei!’ With 
the loosened cestus and the lost veil, the 
sweet madness is also lost. He knew 
best. ‘The finding is not one to gratify 
the weaker sex generally, but no German 
woman has been found to resent the 
poct’s utterance, ‘They thenceforth, if 
goddesses at all, are houschold god- 
desses; their pedestal, if pedestal be still 
possible, is set upon the great ‘Teutonic 
tripod —the home-baked, the home- 
brewed, the home-spun, Marthas hence- 
forth, cumbered about with too much 
serving fconsicles only those clamor- 
ings for food at which we have already 
glanced), to have time for avght else. 
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It seems to be an accepted dogma that 
aman is a man, whether he be Bachelor 
or Benedick ; whereas a woman may on- 
ly be properly so called when she has ful- 
filled her destiny as wife and mother, 
Short of that she is an incomplete unit ; 
and, whatever other ‘mission ’ she may 
have fulfilled, that which Nature origi- 
nally intended for her remains unaccom- 
plished. Under the heading of ‘ Mar- 
riage,’ Woman in her fullest development 
shall be dealt with; for the present we 
can only contemplate her as she walks 
‘in maiden meditation fancy free.’ 

The girl is, however, mother to the 
woman; and if, in the majority of cases, 
the woman be only the greater child, a 
glance backwards from effect to cause 
will go far towards explaining this femi- 
nine phenomenon, We have seen what 
the ideal German woman is, and the 
young lady trices to copy her. She 
piques herself upon her ‘ sensibility,’ and 
is proud of her ‘ Hampfindlichkett,! a qual- 
ity which often has the root quite as 
much in ‘tetchiness’ and temper as in 
tenderness. She is easily offended, easily 
discouraged, easily thrown off her bal- 
ance. ‘The feminine virtues of patience 
and submission become, by exaggeration, 
vices of helplessness and indecision ; she 
is kept in a state of such tutelage and 
irresponsibility as can scarcely fail to 
make her troublesome at a crisis and use- 
less in an emergency. Clinging and clamor- 
ing have come to be looked upon as some- 
what obstructive attributes, and the para- 
sitical virtues are, generally, rather at a 
discount amongst us; but this is not so in 
Germany, where negative acquiescence 
ranks higher in women than positive 
affirmation, where their poets paint them 
helpless and their husbands like them 
subjugated, 

When the writer of these pages first 
went to Germany, it was with the expec- 
tation of finding in every tenth woman an 
uncrowned Corinna, and in every twen- 
ticth a silent Sappho: silent only in the 
sense, be it observed, of the poet's ‘ mute 
inglorious Milton.’ Even at the capitol 
Corinnas were not; and Sappho was 
conspicuously absent ‘ without leave.’ 

Now, in Germany learning is the char- 
acteristic honor of the nation; and it is 
the proud boast, and the just one, too, of 
German women, that they alone, of all 
the modern feminities of the earth, are 


absolutely well educated. ‘The same pro- 
fessors that lecture to their brothers and 
cousins within the university halls and 
college class-rooms come down from 
those greater altitudes to teach the chil- 
dren and young girls in their day-schools. 
‘They are taught regularly, systematically, 
patiently, lovingly. A German girl must 
be dull indeed who is not well-read. 
Everything is taught, and everything is 
taught well, But, after all, a building is 
not made of brick only, nor a ship of 
mere wood ; and there are a score of di- 
verse influences and social conditions 
working on the outer and inner systems 
of female education in Germany quite 
beyond the reach of any professors how- 
ever eminent, or any pedagogues however 
profound. 

Besides education, there is such a thing 
as self-education. A woman may be 
very well up to the general mark, nay, 
high above it in all matters of ordinary 
education; yet, if she strive not to teach 
herself somewhat of those things that 
make life lovely, she will learn before 
long that all her knowledge is but as 
sounding brass and tinkling cyinbals, and 
that the wisdom of her professors has 
been spent on her in vain. In the moral 
and social education of a German girl, . 
even in her physical education, precisely - 
the contrary doctrine prevails. She is. 
taught that to be womanly she must be. 
helpless, to be feminine she must be fee-. 
ble, to endear herself she must be de-. 
pendent, to charm she must cling. She. 
is not brought up to be, she does nos 
desire to be, the campanion, the com. 
rade, the equal, in ‘all that not hurt, 
distinctive womanhood,’ of the mem 
around her, She is thrown back upon: 
herself and other women for society and’ 
amusements; a life that revolves in a- 
narrow circumscribed round of inanities 
is considered good enough for her. T'o 
be herself, is to be nothing—less, worse, 
than nothing. ‘To be as like everybody 
else as she can; to copy her friend’s 
clothes, phraseology, and manners; to 
worship the platitude of precedént, to 
conform to the dead level that custom 
has prescribed, to keep carefully to the. 
sheepwalk, to applaud in concert and 
condemn in chorus, is the only behavior: 
that can be tolerated. If she does these. 
things she fulfils all the law and the. 
prophets, and it shall be well with her; 
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but if she do them not, she will be view- 
ed askance by her sisters, eyed with dis- 
like and suspicion ; it will be whispered 
that she is a Blaustrumpf, or a Lret- 
geisi; it will be proclaimed that she is 
a Pietistinn, or an emansipirtes Lrauen- 
simmer ; she will be stigmatized as 
ucberspannt, revolutionary, dangerous, 
objectionable. 

Allowances are made by these gentle 
ladies for the eccentricities of French, 
English, and American women, on ac- 
count of the unfortunate accident of their 
birth; but they are inexorable towards 
one of their own circle who would dare 
to assert any originality of character, or 
independence of action. Woe would 
certainly betide the folly of that viegin 
who would venture to shake off the 
‘wounding cords that bind and strain,’ 
and make an existence for herself inde- 
pendent of the cackling of the Kaffees 
and the weariness of infinite boredom 
based upon everlasting babble. Visions 
of charming German women I have 
known rise up and look at me with blue 
pathetic eyes. ‘They are the exceptional 
women, the women least loved by their 
fellows~disturbing uncomfortable souls, 
-bringing constraint and géve in their 
‘train. ‘The utterances of such women, 
though modest enough, are out of key 
with the Philistine chorus (shall we say 
‘the vex Def?) in the background, And, 
after all, it is by these, not by the vague, 
-exalted, heroic figures, that the sorry 
-action of the play is helped forward, 
_and the platform chiefly occupied. ‘hey 
shave one bugbear and one object of 
idolatry, these monotonous ladies; a 
fetish which they worship under the 
name of mode; 2a monster between 
public opinion and Mrs. Grundy. ‘To 
say that a thing ‘is not mode here’ is to 
-condemn it as if by all the laws of Media 
and Persia. It is not her centre, but the 
system of her social education, that ren- 
-ders the German woman so hopelessly 
_provincial, Recent great events might 
-have led us to expect greater results in 
this direction. ‘The last advices from 
Berlin show that petty personal spites, 
small envyings, backbitings and jealous- 
les are as rife in the Imperial City as in 
‘the much despised little Residenz-towns. 
Nor can any change for the better be 
hoped until men and women are allow- 
-ed, or will allow themselves and each 


other, to mix on terms of greater per- 
sonal equality and dignity. | 

Let us look back at the physical con- 
ditions of the young girl’s life. We have 
seen her sitting Ainter Ofen, living in a 
dry overheated atmosphere, nibbling at 
unwholesome nicknacks, pecking at 
her food, and poisoning herself with 
sweets and sours, <A girl is seldom sent 
to school away from home, by reason of 
the extra expense of board and lodging. 
very one who has lived in Germany 
must remember with pleasure the gangs 
of fresh round child-faces passing 
through the streets during early morn- 
ing hours, All these little students 
carry neat knapsacks containing books, 
slates, &c. strapped on their backs, and 
the pavements and the promenades are 
made merry with their chatter. Jaret 
Jahraus they go, growing less round and 
less rosy as time passes on, until early 
maidenhood is reached. On_ holidays 
the children meet together and play ; 
there seems no idea that these little 
brothers and sisters should suffice for 
each other, with the occasional excite- 
ment of fa party.’ Boys and girls do 
not play together as our boys and girls 
do: even at a very early age, strictest 
division of the sexes obtains: were boys 
allowed to burst in upon the confabula- 
tions and titterings of these little misses, 
and joudly proclaim their scorn (as En- 
glish youth is apt to do) of ‘ girls’ non- 
sense, it might be better, eventually, for 
all parties. 

As the litle girl grows older, she has 
her coffee-parties like her elders, and 
makes a vast number of acquaintances of 
her own age, so that socicty forms a large 
ingredient of juvenile life. All the little 
sayings and doings, envyings and uncha- 
ritablenesses, are repeated day after day ; 
the little spites and jealousies are kept 
up through a long course of years, and 
the daily gossip becomes almost a neces- 
sity of life. ‘There is no ‘coming home 
for the holidays.’ ‘The children are aé 
home; they have only more:time for the 
discussion of the quarrels and friendships 
that have rejoiced or offended them dur- 
ing the $ half-year ;’ more coffee-drink- 
ing, more gossip, and more liberty. 

The child buds into early maidenhood, 
and then this passing to and fro through 
the streets, where she knows every one, 
and is known to all, begins to have its 
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disadvantages. She becomes self-con- 
scious, has a bowing acquaintance with 
her friends’ brothers, who meet her by 
chance (or otherwise) on their way to or 
from school and college. A system of 
coquetry is now inaugurated, which is not 
without its influence on her character. 
Hitherto she has had coffee and gossip ; 
but now a fresh stimulant comes to her 
life; she has something to conceal; her 
eyes become less candid, and her yaze is 
not so fearless as it was. Here again, 
not the girl, but the system, is to be 
blamed. ‘The sort of frank ‘ flirtation,’ 
beginning openly in fun and ending in 
amusement, which is common amongst 
healthy, high-spirited boys and girls in 
England, and has no Jatent element of 
intrigue or vanity in it, but is born of 
exuberant animal spirits, youthful frolics, 
and healthy pastimes shared together, is 
forbidden to her, and these tacit arrange- 
ments are made and enjoyed after the 
surreptitious manner of stolen fruit. 

Quite young German children are ex- 
tremely deft with their fingers, and it is 
surprising to see what charming speci- 
mens of their handiwork these little 
maidens offer at birthday shrines or on 
Christmas trees, It would be well that 
English governesses and school-mistress- 
es followed the example of German fa- 
dies who undertake the cducation of 
virls in this most essential part of a gen- 
tlewoman's education; for the most 
rirt it is totally neglected in our better- 
class schools, and the present rage for 
art-needlework has nothing to do with 
the prosaic essential acquaintance that 
every lady should have with the darning 
needle and the cutting-out scissors, As 
a German girl approaches the comple- 
tion of her education, her studies are 
somewhat relaxed, and she profits by the 
time thus gained to attend once or twice 
a week ata Nahschule, where well- 
brought-up ladies will give her a course 
of lessons on cutting out, fixing, piccing, 
patching, and darning, as well as in ev- 
ery possible and impossible sort of orna- 
mental stitchery. She will make her 
brother a set of shirts, and for herself a 
complete outfit against the day when she 
emerges from school-girlhood into young- 
ladyism. ; 

‘The Rite of Confirmation now comes. 
In Protestant Germany it means nothing 
of the religious enthusiasm, the ardent 


aspiration, the passionate resolves that 
often mark the epoch in the minds of our 
young people, There is nothing of ‘ re- 
collection’ or piety about the rite. It 
simply means, to those whom it most 
concerns, a long dress, visiting cards, a 
bouquet, a lace-frilled pocket-handker- 
chief, the Du’ of childhood exchanged 
for the ‘Sie’ of young ladyhood, and the 
potential Schlafrock and Morgenuhaudbe for 

early hours, Visitors pour in to offer 
congratulations and presents ; cake and 
wine and bustle pervade the domestic at- 
mosphere; a droschky is hired, and the 
confirmed young Christian is driven out 
to pay visits and show off her finery. 

German girls have no outdoor amuse- 
ments, if we except skating when the 
winter proves favorable. Boating, riding, 
archery, swimming, croquet,—all the ac- 
tive, healthy out-door life which Eng- 
lish maidens are allowed to share and to 
enjoy with their brothers, is unknown to 
them, ‘There may be several horses in 
the stable (as is not unfrequently the 
case where there are cavalry brothers), 
yet no one dreams of training any of 
them to carry a lady, Such diversions 
are looked upon by the girls themselves 
as bold, coarse, and unfeminine. Coun- 
try walks, thick boots, and water-proot 
clothes are out of the programme, nor 
could you convince them that a good 

gallop in the open, or a Jong stretch over 
the common, would morally and physi- 
cally be much better for them, more 
wholesome and commendable, than the 
close unhealthy atmosphere of coffee- 
gossip. It is in vain that you tell 
them such exercises, far from unsexing 
them, fit them all the better for the 
duties of their sex; it is difficult for 
them te hear you out and not show the 
scorn they entertain for you. 

For muchfthat affects the lives of Ger- 
man women we must, however, look at 
the conditionsof existence generally, In 
England, where the villages are closely 
dotted about, where noblemen’s seats, 
manor-houses, the luxurious villas of re- 
tired bankers and merchants and lawyers 
stand thick and threefold, where the so- 
cial position of the clergy i is a recognised 
one, country life takes an idyllic turn 
that the pencil of Leech will hand down 
to posterity, ‘rhe girls in these families 
are all about equally cultured and well- 
mannered ; they feel no shyness when 
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asked to the big entertainments that the 
duke gives to his country neighbors ; 
they are not overcome with embarrass- 
ment if the sons of the house let the light 
of their lordly countenances shine upon 
them; very often the rector’s daughter 
is a far more elegant woman than Lady 
Dorothy or Lady Elizabeth. ‘The school- 
feliows of these young ladies, though not 
the cream of the cream, are of good posi- 
tion, with brothers in all the professions 
—at the bar, in the army, in India, in the 
colonies, in merchants’ and bankers’ and 
lawyers’ offices ; there isa refinement and 
an ease of manner about them that 
makes their acquaintance desirable and 
their society pleasant. ‘hey come up to 
town once or twice 2 year, and visit 
largely among their friends in the differ- 
ent counties of England; and belonging 
to what may, for want of a better term, 
be called the uppér middle classes of so- 
ciety, there is yet nothing in their lan- 
guage or bearing to define their position 
or indicate their precise rank. They 
will read the same books, hear much 
the same talk that everyone else hears, 
and, having connections ‘up and down 
along the scale of ranks,’ acquire insen- 
sibly an ease of manner that has its ba- 
sis in self-respect and a modest inde- 
pendence of, and indifference to, other 
folks’ grandeur. But in Germany there 
are no smiling villages where squire and 
parson and lord of the manor meet on 
terms of friendly equality; no big 
red-brick houses with paddocks and 
shrubberies and brilliant gardens; no 
trim villas with closely shaven lawns, 
geometrical flower-beds, and a ‘man and 
a maid’ to keep things going. Germany 
is a thinly populated country; the scat- 
tered villages are mere assemblages of 
huts, dismally huddled together, ‘The 
Pidchier, or tenant farmers, may have a 
smart, trim abode, and the aner (not, 
as is often supposed, the patient, plod- 
ding ‘peasant,’ but) a sort of yeoman 
farmer, tilling his own little plot, has 
doubtless gold and silver and linen ga- 
lore cunningly secreted in chests and 
presses after the manner of his kind in 
other countries. And there, too, is the 
parson; but neither he nor anyone else 
thinks of model cottages, draining, win- 
dow-gardening, or the like. In short, 
there is no one lo think of it, The farmer 
is usually a greedy, grasping, extortionate 


man; the Bauer much the same; the 
parson, a farmer like the rest, is very 
like the rest, as we shall see elsewhere in 
other matters, ‘The lord of the soil is 
i great noble; the estate is twenty, 
thirty, forty miles in circumference, and 
his well-tilled acres bring him in a vast 
revenue, He comes occasionally for 
the shooting, and his stewards and 
bailiffs transact the necessary business 
of the estate with him. ‘he ladies of 
the family are at Berlin or Vienna, Ischl 
or Baden; some of them are, perhaps, 
‘placed’ about the court; what have 
they in common with the womenkind 
of such lumbering, uncouth clods as 
these? Now and again, with a tramp- 
ling of horses and a blowing of trumpets, 
they arrive, dimly magnificent through 
a whirlwind of dust and fanfaronade. 
The people on the estate pause with 
apathetic wonder in their monotonous 
work, and gaze up out of the vast 
brown, hedgeless fields as though the 
gods had flashed by that way. On Sun- 
day, the family-pew, which is like a great 
opera-box, will be furnished, and the 
vrdfliche Lamilie will yawn through the 
squalid service. ‘The parson, before he 
begins his discourse, will bow to the sub- 
limities in the opera-box, and perhaps, if 
the countess be bored beyond endurance, 
he may be fetched up to the Schloss 
during the afternoon to make up a sec- 
ond whist-party, and play unlimited  rob- 
bers’ into the small hours of Monday 
morning. 

From the foregoing it will be readily 
understood why it is that German wom- 
en can know nothing of the charm of 
country life, ‘There 1s no such thing as 
country life, as we understand it, in 
Germany; no cosy sociability, smiling 
snugness, pleasant bounties and hospi- 
talities; and above all, for the young 
folk, no freedom, flirtation, boatings, 
sketchings, high teas, scamperings, and 
merriments generally. ‘Society’ in 
small towns is necessarily very restrict- 
ed; commercial people (these have hith- 
erto been generally Jews) visiting 
amongst each other; professors and pro- 
ressional men’s families forming another 
circle; whilst ‘society’ proper, consist- 
ing of officers’ families, of those ‘ placed ' 
about the court, of the higher civil func- 
tionaries, with a scattering of the ned/esse 
unattached, who prefer living in town, 
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or have retired from active service, re- 
gard all outside their own exclusive cir- 
cle with supreme indifference, not to say 
contempt. ; . 
Years pass; the young girl is no lon- 
ger so very young; her friends are be- 
ginning to be anxious; a suitable parti 
must be found; she has not much choice, 
She must marry an officer, or an em- 
jloyé as high in office as may be. This 
is no case of curates and croquet; or of 
barristers and Badminton; archery- 
mectings and Government clerks, and a 
villaat Putney. Clergymen are sowhere 
in German ‘society '—barristers im- 
practicable (for matrimonial purposes), 
and of bankers, merchants, and commer- 
clal people generally out of the big 


towns, therecan be no question, Never- - 


theless a marriage is arranged; but first 
there is the knotty point of the ‘caution’ 
to be settled. A ‘caution’ in its ‘Trans- 
atlantic sense must not here be pre-sup- 
posed. <A ‘caution’ in the ‘Teuto-tech- 
nical sense is the sum of fifteen thousand 
thalers (more or less, according to the 
grade of the intending Benedick), to be 
deposited, if the lover be, as he is almost 
sure to be, a military man, In Government 
funds, by the contracting parties, so that 
should the husband be killed in the ser- 
vice of his country, or die an inglortous 
death at home, the widow may have a 
sufficiency upon which to live ‘standes- 
evemiss, or in a manner befitting her po- 
sition, ‘here are, however, not very 
many yotng couples who can deposit 
this sum, so that what with money diffi- 
culties and the scarcity of suitors, the 
young lady has a somewhat uncertain 
time of it until fate and the ‘caution’ 
smile propitious. 

‘The betrothed couple are, however, 
not much nearer than they were before : 
they are never allowed to be alone to- 
gether. ‘hey put on their best clothes 
and go about paying visits, and the poor 
old /'rau Afama toddles panting after 
them, always keeping the young folks 
well in view, ‘This may, perhaps, ac- 
count for the singular manners and cus- 
toms of lovers in Germany; their de- 
monstrative familiarities being quite cal- 
culated to terrify a shy person into apo- 
plexy. ‘The betrothal is, on the whole, a 
more important affair than the wedding. 

The evening before the marriage—the 
Polterabend, as \t is called—a_ singular 


ceremony ‘takes place; all the friends 
of the bride's family go to her house, un- 
limited coffee and cakes, and . Bowile are 
consumed; people arrive in costume, 
place is made for them, and _ they repeat 
appropriate and inappropriate verses, 
original or borrowed, whilst they present 
their gifts. Clatter and confusion reign; 
itisa relief if dancing vary the scene, 
which generally closes with speechifying, 
toasting, and rather indiscriminate allu- 
sions of the pointedly personal character, 
Having brought our young friend so far 
along love’s flowery way, we will pause, 
hoping to meet her again before long in 
all the added dignity and lustre of ma- 
tronhood. 

It will be undestood from the forego- 
ing that German marriages, though not 
concluded in the altogether convention- 
al manner of the French, have still a 
vast deal less of sentiment and a great 
deal more of calculation about them 
than the ‘ gushing ' character of the na- 
tion might lead us to expect. ‘The Ger- 
man has many points of resemblance 
with the Scotchman : he is ‘canny ’ and 
longheaded, prudent and frugal; he is 
sentimental, but not carried away by 
sentiment. ‘ [Venn der Deutsche schenkt,’ 
says Goethe, ‘Webi er gewiss ! 

For the maiden lady of noble family 
foresight has provided the refuge of the’ 
SUft. A Stftsdame has a recognised and 
ofticial position in society ; she wears her 
‘order’ across the breast or on the shoul- 
der of her black silk gown, in the world ;’ 
and lives ina state of droning comfort 
when her leave of absence expires and she 
has to retire to her secular cloister. ‘The 
Protestant S##/? supplies (in a very ad- 
vantageously amended form) the place of 
the Catholic convent. The Reforma- 
tion, not knowing what to do with its 
superfluous spinsters, instituted the Stift 
or ‘Foundation for Noble Maidens,’ 
‘The foundation was made in this manner, 
A certain number of Protestant nobles, 
living within a given circuit, would be- 
come aware (dans /e femps) of a number 
of marriageable, but  not-likely-to-be 
married daughters dwelling within their - 
borders; thereupon they would come 
together, consult, compare, and resolve 
that each count or baron should contri- 
bute his thousand thalers (more or less) 
towards the purchase of lands; that the 
sum thus invested should give each de- 
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positing party a presentation in perpe- 
tuity to the so-called S“#//, A house or 
houses would be forthwith bought or 
built ; forests, fisheries, farms added 
thereto; an overseer or intendant ap- 
pointed; an abbess or prioress nomi- 
nated (probably the lady of most distin- 
guished descent amongst the nobles con- 
tributing) ; the land would be farmed, 
the Stift supplied with every sort of pro- 
duce, the accounts audited by one or 
other of the founders, and for all time a 
comfortable, nay, in many cases a luxurt- 
ous retreat be provided for such mai- 
dens as were doomed to fade suitor- 
less into the sere and yellow. It will 
easily be understood that in many cases 
the land purchased at a few shillings 
per acre has, in the course of years, risen 
to an immense value; that many of 
these Stifts have become extremely 
wealthy, and that, so far as material 
comfort goes, they leave nothing to be 
desired, ‘The rule is a secular one; in 
all cases the ladies: are allowed to go 
into ‘Society ;’ leave of absence for 
three or six months yearly is granted ; 
marriage is quite a possibility; friends 
are received with hospitality, even with 
profusion; a sitting and a bed-room, 
and a personal attendant is apportioned 
to each lady; and though in some cases 
meals have to be partaken of in com- 
mon, and permission asked of the prior- 
ess or abbess to take drives into the 
country or a walk into the village, yet se- 
verity of the rule cannot be complained 
of. On the other hand, there is often a 
ettiness of tone, a narrowness of feel- 
ing, & personality, and a prejudice that 
makes life in such institutions a weari- 
ness. The meanest of all pride pre- 
vails; the snobbish elevation of rank 
and title-worship, that adulation of mere 
descent, that envy and detraction and 
rage for belittling, which is, more or 
less, the poison of German society gene- 
rally, and the special poison of all small, 
self-contained, self-occupied, self-adulat- 
ing communities, Ihave dwelt at some 
length on the system of prying and scan- 
dalising that obtainsin Germany, because 
it is a crying evil, one that cuts at the 
very root of all confidence, and peeps and 
whispers with a persistence worthy of a 
better cause; but I should be unfair, 
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were I not to add, that it is done without 
any conscious malignity; out of dé 
seuvrement, rather than of matice pre- 
pense; pour passer le temps, rather than 
to injure or destroy. Neither can it be 
possible that these ladies believe all the 
news they promulgate; nay, nor the 
half of it. It has not unfrequently hap- 
pened to the present writer to see the 
lady whose character had just been torn 
to tatters, or was in process of tearing, 
enter the room with unsuspicious confi- 
dence, and meet with the warmest of re- 
ceptions, At first one is startled: upon 
reflection one understands that this sys- 
tem of ‘murdering characters to kill 
time,’ is after all mere amusement (for 
the murderers), and aclinging to use and 
wont. 

It will be objected that there are nar- 
row circles and parish politics every- 
where, and that gossipry is not the ex- 
clusive privilege of the German. ‘True, 
but itis only when for years and years 
the same local twaddle repeats itself, 
the same personalities and pryings pre- 
vail, that the mischievous and offensive 
results become overpowering. It will 
be asked how it is, then, that young 
English ladies are so enthusiastic for 
Germany and the German life? Simply 
because they ave English; free to take 
all that is pleasant, and there is much 
that ¢s pleasant, nay, even precious in 
that life; untrammelled by all the social 
tyranny that cribs, cabins, and confines 
the ordinary German woman ; bound by 
no obligation to do as others do; free to 
come, and go, and enjoy; not dreaming 
in their easy philosophy of life of the 
horror with which such comings and go- 
ings, sayings and doings, are regarded in 
strictly German circles, nor how loud 
the reprehension, how utter the condem- 
nation, that watches and follows their 
unsuspecting footsteps. An English 
girl would revolt from the tyranny of 
small things that encompasses a German 
girl’s life; she would start aside like a 
broken bow, rebel overtly, and probably 
prefer the life of a governess (and that is 
saying much), with a sense of work, and 
independence, and personal identity, to 
carry her onwards, to the dull, routine of 
comparative comfort and superlative no- 
nentity.—/*raser's ALagazine, 
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a man by his merits, and not by his “ nice 
conduct of a clouded cane,” or the way in 
which he cuts up his food and conveys it 

to his mouth, 7 . 

Such persons adopt an ageressive 
coarseness of behaviour, supposing it to 
denote a fine independence of the shams 
‘and conventionalities of life, and it is in 
vain you would try to persuade them that 
aman may combine eminent talents, in- 
corruptible integrity, and the purest re- 
publican principles with some regard for 
the amenities of civilized life and the 
feelings of his neighbours. We all re- 
member Thackeray's story of the man 
who rescued him from brigands, and lent 
him 1.700/,, but whom he felt himself 
obliged to cut, having met him later ata 
table dhéte where he was seen to convey 
peas to his mouth with the assistance af 
his knife; and how he goes on to relate 
that he saw the charming princess af 
Potztausend- Donnerwetter -performing 
hideous feats of knife-jugglery at the 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
THERE is no subject so difficult to treat 


fairly as the manners of our neighbours. 
The salient characteristics of nations and 
‘individuals are seldom their most pleas- 
‘ing ones, and it is too much the tendency 
of criticism to wear the garb of blame. 
“Many of us unconsciously share the preju- 
dices of that enlightened traveller who 
declared in disgust that, could he have 
conceived it possible that the Continent 
-would be so unlike England, he would 


royal table of her illustrious relatives 
without blushing, but how and why, ‘in 
her case, he condoned the otherwise 
unpardonable offence. It has happened 


ito the writer of these pages to sup, more 


‘than once, at royal, serene, transparent, 
and impalpable tables, where the service 
has been of fine gold, and the air literally 
charged with diamonds and decorations, 
and yet to trembie at the. dangerous. dex- 


‘mever have gone abroad, -Of course “un-|terity of her neighbours as, ignoring the 


consciously,” for this is pre-eminently the 
age of internationalities and enlighten- 
‘ment, and we are all eager to compare, to 
learn, to select, and to survive as speci- 


humble merits of the fork and spoon, 
they performed surprising and audacious 
tricks with knives of Damascene sharp- 
ness. It is only fair to add, however, 


‘mens of the fittest. Still we do slip that | that for the most part these distinguished 
‘narrow gauge, called prejudice, like a/personages belonged to a past gener- 
‘Tittle travelling-thermometer into our jation, and that’a marked improvement 
coat pockets, and pull it out only too| may be observed in the manners of young 
‘readily upon the smallest possible provo-; Germany in this respect. In the houses 
cation, with a nod of triumph orachuckle of the rich, English tutors, governess- 
of silent satisfaction at the superior state es, and donmes are popular institutions, 
‘of our own social atmosphere. ‘and persons of gond breeding are quite. 
We have in a former paper adverted to! willing to believe that moral integrity and 
‘the want‘of manner that jars upon us in! even intellectual eminence may be com- 
ordinary.German life. On the. other hand,|bined with seemliness of conduct at 
‘our scrupulousness as to form, our dis-| table. 
‘may at the want of refinement thatisonly| J remember once overhearing a charm- 
too common a table trait amongst our!ing German lady say to.a countrywoman 
Teutonic friends, is looked ‘upon by some | of my own, whose acquaintance she had 
amongst them with contempt; they re-| evidently only casually made at the éadle 
gard it as a finikin fastidiousness that be-| @Ad¢e dinner from which we had just 
tokens ‘alike affectation and effeminacy,|risen, “I knew directly you were Eng- 
and betrays a smallness of mind that| lish; you ate so prettily” —a rather un- 
ractically‘precludes the possibility of a/ usual style of compliment, but very char- 
just judginent. ° They tell us that we lay |acteristic, and none the less sincere for 
too much ‘stress on the unimportant de-! the unconscious epigram that lay hid be- 
tails-of manner, and that we.should judge neath its ardessness. Very present also 
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to my mind is a droll dinner-scene that 
threatened at one moment to end some- 
what tragi-comically ; and, as a little 
illustration is allowed to be better than a 
good deal of argument, I will venture, 
whilst on the subject of table-traits, to 
record it here. 

Scene, the Vier Fahreszetten at Wies- 
baden; time, the mid-day sable @héte. 
The table was crowded, and opposite to 
our party sat a stern middle-aged Briton, 
of the iron-grey, wiry-whiskered type ; 
strong as to boots, rough as to travelling- 
suit, uncompromising as to cleanliness. 
The whole man cried loudly of brushes, 
soap, water, baths and bristles. To him 
enters presently, with much bustle and 
scraping of chair-legs, a fat, respectable, 
and (apparently) good-tempered German. 
He mops his face with a violent-coloured 
handkerchief, makes various inarticulate 
noises not usual in polite society, inter- 
mixed with such adjurations to things in 
general as “ Du lieber Himmel! Herr 
je! Was fiir eine Fitze!” and so on. 
He of the tweed suit and bristling whisk- 
ers glances momentarily askance at his 
neighbour, as who should say “ What 
specimen of humanity is this?” Then 
slightly drawing his chair aside, and mod- 
ifying the expression of disgust and sur- 
prise that has momentarily illumined his 
impassive countenance, calmly continues 
his decorous meal. His neighbour, how- 
ever, disgusted perhaps in his turn by his 
exclamations meeting with no response, , 
annoyed, perhaps, by the “stony British. 
stare” of the iron-grey man, overcome by 
that sense of tedium vite which a pause, 
in the service is apt to superinduce in| 
even better-regulated dispositions, runs | 
his hands through his hair, rubs his head | 

| 


on each side, and plunges his not over- 
clean digits into the dessert-dish nearest 
to him. He has already cracked .and 
eaten an almond, and is returning for a 
chocolate-cake, when his hand is sud- 
denly arrested in mid-air. 

“ Mossir /” cries the indignant Briton, 
grasping his arm as in a vice, and in de- 
fault of German (it wasn’t expected in 
the army examinations of the period) 
Speaking such French as indignation gave 
him in that hour, “ AMossir/ ne pouvez 
pas! me faisons mal, mossir, me faisons 
mal, Ic1!” and the honest gentleman 
laid an expressive hand on the anti-cli- 
max of his waistcoat. 

“Shir! misther!” cries the outraged 
Teuton (observe, in perfectly understand- 
able, if somewhat eccentric, English), 
“shir, you are not von chentlemansh ; 
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you know not was ish de pehaviour; you. 
dreat me like von bigsh.” 

* Pigs ?” shouted Colonel O'Reilly, his- 
yellow Indian face all aflame with hot 
Celtic blood.. By, dash, sir, it’s you. 
that have said it; and, by blank, sir, I'm: 
not the man to conthradict ye!” Gen-. 
eral uproar, scuffle, and confusion.. Mine. 
host appears upon the scene and endeav- 
ours to pour oil upon the troubled re-. 
past. Notes of exclamation, indignation, 
admiration, and adjuration fly about like. 
hailstones, till at length the more practi-. 
cal of the party remembering that the: 
dinner calls for immediate discussion, 
whereas the episode may be relegated 
for post-prandial. consideration, the hub-. 
bub ceases, and order reigns once more 
at Warsaw. Colonel O’Reilly, naturally 
supremely indifferent to being told that 
he is not a gentleman. by.an excited Ger- 
man bagman, stalks calmly out of the 
room, and we have the pleasure of seeing 
him a few hours later dining leisurely 
and with dignity, in spotless solitude, at 
a little round table with mine host in ab- 
ject atténdance. He was evidently of 
Mr. Emerson’s opinion, and “could bet-. 
ter eat with one that did not respect the 
truth or the laws than with asloven or. 
'unpresentable person.” . 
__ Speaking roundly, one would say that 
| the German manner is rough. It would 
‘almost seem as though there were pride 
‘in the unpliability that shocks us. We 
‘are, ourselves, not a demonstrative peo- 
'ple ; we have never been accused of easy. 
manners; but we: sin rather by omission. 
than by commission. We are silent, some-. 
times from shyness, sometimes, it may. 
be, from pride; but as a rule we go quiet- 
ly through life, and do not pique our- 
selves on want of politeness or glory in 
giving an uncouth answer when a civil. 
one would do equally well. Englishmen 
cannot now swagger over the continent 
as they did inthe post-Waterloo days, 
and during the halcyon period of the 
Palmerston premiership. We have been 
told, more than once, lately that we are. 
politically “nowhere,” and that socialiy 
Russian princes and American cousins. 
have altogether extinguished us. There 
has been an ill-concealed contempt of 
our insularity, an impatient pity of our 
contractedness, a disgust at our want of 
martial ardour, a reprehension of our 
tame turning of the cheek, already smit- 
ten, to the smiter, a general reprobation 
of our feebleness and degeneracy some- 
what galling to the spirit of Englishmen. 
Bluster has hitherto not been greatly es- 
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teemed amongst us, yet when we have 
had things to do we have not shrunk from 
the doing; whatever our policy may be, 
and whatever our faults as a nation, as 
individuals we are not cowards. The 
- British traveller is apt to be considerably 
exercised in spirit nowadays by the re- 
pellant roughness, the sort of aggressive 
“Jack in office” manner that petty Prus- 
sian officials, in all the inflated self-im- 
portance of triumphant red-tapism and 
successful bureaucracy, are apt to adopt 
on (or without) the slightest provocation. 
Itis a little hard for a being whose im- 
memorial boast, man and boy, it has been 
(as it was that of his father before him) 
that he could “lick” any three given 
“ foreigners,” single-handed, to find him- 
self tied to an official string, put in the 
wrong about nothing, not allowed to put 


quite impossible in England, where there 
is such a fusion of society that it would 
be difficult to define with any precision 
where one class leaves off and the other | 
begins. 

You have, for instance, the military 
manner, which consists in well-squared 
shoulders, a well-belted waist, a rezulation 
spine, an angular elbow, a click of the 
heels, a salute that is meant to be at once 
fascinating and haughty, and a pronounced 
contempt for everything civilian beneath 
the grade of a privy councillor or a first 
secretary. And you have the diplomatic 
manner, which is refined, lofty, guarded, 
perhaps slightly mysterious, but at the 
same time gently unbending, always gal- 
lant, often epigrammatic, and generally 
altogether amiable, easy, and charming. 
It may be a feminine prejudice, but great 


himself in the right and slip the igno- | statesmen seem to understand better how 


minious collar. 

On the other hand, we ought to be pa- 
tient; we ought to recognize in our 
cousins-german our natural allies, by 
blood, by religion, by that very earnest- 
ness and devotion and thoroughness 
which have brought about such magnifi- 
cent results tn so incredibly short a space 
of time. The determination, the silent 
endurance, the wholesale sacrifice, the 
unmurmuring devotion to duty, the total 


absence of anything like brag or boast. 


both before, during, and even after the 


late Franco-Prussian war, are all quali-. 
ties so dear to our own hearts, so calcu-' 


lated to win respect and admiration from 


us, that surely we need not be super-sen- |, 
Sitive as to the snubs we get now and- 


then from our successful relatives. Be- 


cause our laurels are somewhat sere and 


yellow, we should not forget how we felt 


when the intoxication of victory was ours ; | 


and if the Prussian eye has a suspicious 
glance in it, ready to see affront in the 
quiver of an eyelash or the tension of a 
muscle, we should return the questioning 


gaze frankly and fearlessly, and show no | 
It is natural that the talk | 


anger in reply. 
of these modern Titans should be some- 


what tall, and their demands on our admi- | 


ration somewhat excessive ; we, on our 
part, should bear in mind that there is trial 
as well as triumph in the position of the 
nouveat riche, who wakes up suddenly to 








to treat women than do great warriors. 
They have not the hand forever on the 
sword-hiit, there is less command in their 


‘eye and more amenity in their glance; 


the sense of steel and the smell of pow- 
der, the ghastly traditions of blood and 
iron, do not oppress you, as in the pres- 
ence of these grisly heroes : it is, in fact, 
easier to bandy words with the greatest. 


of modern statesmen, than to attempt the 


mildest joke, that might be construed. 
into a slight of his regiment ora slur on 
his Fatherland, with the fecblest little 
fledgling of a Fahkadrich. A diplomatist 
is seldom above being charmed by a 
pretty face, a lively manner, or a.tasteful 
toilet; and he pays his compliments so 
dexterously, and shows his appreci ition 
with such fine tact, that he puts the shy- 
est débutante at her ease, and confirms 
her success before a quarter of an hour 
has elapsed. But your eagle-crested war- 
rior, to show his stoical disregard of the 
Capuan luxuries surrounding him, will 
drag his sword after him, stalk calmly 
through your train, and when asked to | 
take his spurs out of your furbelows, 
does it with no more animated expres- 
sion of regret for the devastation he has 
caused than might be expected of an au- 
tomaton. 

No doubt the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number is a sound politico-eco- 
nomical principle; but-— away from Ber-. 


find himself a szi/Zionnazre, and is (some- | 
what unreasonably), expected by society; snug obscurity of former days, when each 
to comport himself as modestly as though | little State enjoyed its own social pleas- 
Fortune had not turned her wheel, and he ures, and talked of a united Fatherland 
were still sweeping out the shop. ! much as the Mahommedan talks of Pur- 

Manner, in Germany, varies according : adise, not quite realizing how soon and 
to grades. and classes after a fashion how far the tips of the Prussian eagle’s 


lin — you will hear many a sigh over the 
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wings were to extend beyond their own 
borders, and safe in sentimental patriotic 
generalities, of which beer was often the 
foundation and bathos the outcome. 

Nowadays, when Hanover, for in- 
stance, is garrisoned by Prussian regi- 
ments, when such as have not disap- 
peared into space of the indigenous 
troops of smaller states are sent far 
afield to distant frontier-towns, the inhab- 
itants seem much like school-children, 
bound, under the stern eye of their mas- 
ter, to be on their best behaviour; there 
is a sense of restraint, a division of opin- 
ion, a chafing under “ the wounding cords 
that bind and strain,” which look trea- 
sonably like regret for the day of small 
things. The change has not improved 
the tone of social life; there is an un- 
certainty, a suspicion, a wavering towards 
the new, a clinging to the old, that has 
disturbed the former free, unrestrained 
kindliness of intercourse. The svaviter 
in modo has suffered on either side. 
Whilst the weak clamour against the 
fortiter in re, the might which these not 
too merciful giants declare is their right, 
they, on their part, gaze on the futile 
resistance of the protected and governed 
with a glance not exactly calculated to 
inspire love in recalcitrant bosoms. 

But to return to our theme. We have 
the legal manner. Not perhaps what, at 
a first glance, we might expect it to be. 
There is nothing of the Bacon philosophy 
or the Burleigh nod about it; judicial 
calm and magisterial dignity are not its 
_ Characteristics ; on the contrary, it Is, 
taken in the aggregate, brisk, clamorous, 
pert, and persistent; it tells of the would- 
be-orator, member of Parliament, minis- 
ter, statesman, regenerator of his coun- 
try. Some years ago, when every little 
local advocate had something to say as 
to the grievances of Reuss and Greiz, 
when the Bergs and the Bachs had their 
boundaries, and the Krahwinkel cock 
crowed the loudest of all, there arose upon 
the political horizon of Germany a figure, 
heroic in its massive muscularity of out- 
line, and wielding the battle-axe of despot- 
ic authority with almost Berserker wrath. 
Prince Bismarck, then simply Herr von 
Bismarck, the hated and despised of the 
popular party, was already famous for 
his grim and terse comprehensiveness of 
expression. He had just done a magnifi- 
cent silent stroke of business with the 
prime minister of another country, and 
as he bade him farewell, remarked in his 
own quiet way, “And now I am going 


could be more trenchant; but. one must, 
perhaps, have lived in Germany pour bien 
gotter la plaisanterie. 7 

Again, we have the professional man- 
ner, of which the exponent. pafts are 
popularly supposed to be spectacles, in- 
difference to the ordinary sublunary 
affairs of life, and an unlimited faculty 
for evolving camels (or anything else) 
out of that inner consciousness which 
furnishes the owner with a never-failing 
supply of happy abstractions. Yet who 
that has lived in Germany will hesitate 
to take off his hat, and stand bareheaded 
in respectful admiration of that modesty 
of manner, that singleness of purpose, 
that simplicity of mind, which distinguish 
her great men? Whether artists, philos- 
ophers, poets, or physicians; whether 
nature claims them as her own, or art or 
science say, “ These are mine,” they go 
their silent way, looking neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, not expecting 
admiration, not claiming recognition, 
scarcely desiring reward ; certain only of 
one thing, and happy in the certainty. 
that if they labour with love, if they do. 
good work for the work’s sake, they will 
not have lived in vain. We may laugh 
at their helplessness, their absence of 
mind, their careless costume, their want 
of savoir vivre, but it is with a tender 
laughter that savours more of love than 
ridicule ; that is aware of its own folly, 
and is mentally conscious that it only 
ripples round the feet of these great ones, 
whose heads have already struck the 
stars. There is an utter absence of all. 
self-consciousness or grimace about 
them ; and if we criticise their outer men 
itis with the banter of affection, just as we. 
keep our little playful familiarities for 
those we love best at home, and cut our 
feeble jokes upon the peculiarities and 
characteristics of our favourites. . 

Again, there is the student-manner, in 
contemplating the antics of which we 
seem tobe conning a page out of some. 
chronicle of the Middle Ages. Its jack- 
boots and rapiers, its long hair and em- 
‘broidered breeches, its pipes and _beeri- 
iness, its sliced ears and slit noses, its 
‘smoking-bouts and drinking-orgies, its 
unions and guilds and wild minstrelsy, 
are sO many anachronisms. These noisy 
swashbucklers, whose hands are forever 
on their rapiers, whose creed is a word 
land a blow, whose favourite buttis the 
decorous citizen, who jeer atthe Philis~ 
:tine virtues, and use the world as abus- 
ing it, are arather terrible class. They, 





home /o sit upon the lawyers /” Nothing pride themselves on this super-exuber- 
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‘ance of youth, and do not’ hesitate’ to 
play any pranks that suggest themselves 
should genial inspiration move them te 
midnight wassail, but, fortunately for the 
non-student world, time puts a merciful 
period to these follies, and even the 
wildest Bursch cannot varry his peculiar 
traditions into social life with him. 

In a country where coronets and quar- 
terings are counted up as Cardinal vir- 
tues, where the pretensions of the ca- 
naille are cavilled at, the dourgeotsie 
snubbed, the noble divided from the “ ig- 
noble,” even in the ranks of the theatres, 
and where, without a title, you cannot go 
to court, we are sure to find a vast 
amount of etiquette; put (my German 
friends will be angry with me, I know) 
we.must not expect too much politeness. 
When we come to speak of language we 
shall see that the cumbrous phraseology 
of etiquette counts for more than that | 
simple politeness of the heart, which is 
but the sublimated abnegation of self 
that marks the manner of the true gentle- | 
man. Again, when we come to speak of 
woman, her position. and her work, we | 
shall see how much more fortunate are 
we than our German sisters in these par- 
ticulars; how much more tenderly we 
are treated; how far greater a liberty of 
action is allowed us, and how fair and 
free are our lives when compared with 
theirs, 

It is true that a larger social horizon 
is opening for Germany; the partition of 
class-prejudices must fallas the sphere. 
of action js widened, as men learn to see | 
that all work is honourable if undertaken ' 
in an honourable spirit, when bankers | 
and merchants will cease to be, as is now 
the case, almost exclusively Israelites ; 
when younger sons will don the robe and | 
assume the cassock, and cure the sick, 
and acknowledge that the office dignifies 
the man at least as much as the man dig- 
hifies the office. Until then, perhaps, 
the roughness of manner, the want of 
manner that shocks us in the mass of 
the German middle class, will keep noble 
and simple apart. It scarcely can be 
otherwise; yet all who love Germany 
must long for the day when a wider and 
more liberal view in these matters shall 
ba hers, and when progress and develop- 
ment shall have cast forever in the back- 
ground that petty personal view of things 
which for long years kept her small de- 
spite her innate elements of greatness, 

But, before I pass away from the sub- 
ject, let me say a word of that true-heart- 
ed, simple, childlike manner that belongs 





to no class, that is independent of rank 
or profession, that wins your confidence, 
that makes your heart warm within you, 
that shines like truth itself out of the’ 
honest eyes that are looking into yours, 
and clasps your hand in blameless broth- 
erhood. Even as I write these words a 
scene rises before my eyes of a long gar- 
den-varlour, with windows that look on 
the one side into the dusty poplar-bor- 
dered road, and on the other across a 
rough grassplat, where the great walnut- 
tree makes a chequered shade, and the 
old sun-dial is marking the silent hours, 
Two children, a boy and a girl, are 
sprawliag on the bare floor; the after- 
noon is hot, and they are tired of play 
out of doors. Somewhat fret(ul, as is 
the manner of their kind under such cir- 
cumstances, they fling their arms and legs’ 
to and fro, and stare at the window. 
Suddenly the Herr Professor passes ata 
swinging trot; he is going ta his Kegel- 
club beyond the town-gates} but he 
catches a glimpse of the two little red, 
discontented faces, and turning-in, takes 
a book from the table, and without fur- 
ther greeting or preamble begins to read. 
With chin in hand, and eyes big with 
wonder and expectation, the children 
gaze up at the Herr Professor (his name 
is known all over the civilized globe) as 
he tells them the immortal J7/archex of 
schenbrodel. When hecomes to— 
Riick i di giick 
Blut ist im Schuck, 


the eyes grow rounder and the gaze more 
intent. The humorous manner, the dear 
kindly voice, hold others enthralled be- 
sides the little unconscious sensational- 
ists. Ah me! it is all over now, I went 
there the other day, and they had put 
a smart new storey on the top of the 
summer parlour: a Tivoli had been insti- 
tuted opposite, and the tum-ti-tum of the 
drum and the tootle-tooing of the cornet 
made night hideous. Where the walnut- 
tree stood, a cockney summer-house 
flaunted in gimcrack splendour, and the 
dear old sun-dial had disappeared alto- 
gether from the face of the earth, out of 


‘love with the changes that told the 
“times were out of joint.” 
was told; Cinderella had driven off with 


The story 


her prince in the pumpkin chariot ; the 


'wise kind eyes were closed; the voice 


we had loved was silent; and out in the 
churchyard, extra muros, the busy brain 
was resting. from its labours, and a Aze¢ 
jaceé told us all that remained to tell of 
the story. 
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Of that reticence of manner which we 
are apt to consider as one of the essen- 
tials of. good-breeding our cousins-ger- 
man know nothing. As a rule all classes 
talk at the top of their very powerful 
voices ; no man waits for his neighbour 


to finish the observations he has began ;. 


he shouts in reply as though the main 
object were to be heard at any cost. 
Take a café, a steamer, a railway-car- 


riage, any place of public resort where two: 


or three Teutons are gathered together, 
and the result will be vociferous. That 
finer instinct which teaches the talker to 
lower his voice in a picture-gallery or a 
public garden, and produces a pleasarit 
hush in clubs, reading-rooms, and the- 


atres, is entirely wanting here. There is | 


nothing to be ashamed of in what they 
are saying; any one may hear it; what 
need to make a mystery about why you 
are parting with your nursemaid, or what 
you are going to have for dinner ? 

Nor, as a rule, will the publicity of 
Rhine steamers, railway-carriages, Dan- 
ube boats, or post-waggons in any way 
moderate the demonstrations of affection 
with which many of your fellow-travellers 
will beguile the way. It is quite custom- 
ary for betrothed couples to exchange 
the most intimate endearments, sitting 
enlaced in each other’s arms, beneath the 
‘very noses of their respective Frau 
Mamas and Herr Papas, who, in stout 
complacency, are probably also sitting 
hand-in-hand and beaming on things in 
general in a state of mild beatitude that 
nothing short of an earthquake or an ex- 
plosion could disturb. There is nothing 
surreptitious about the matter; no “fear- 
ful joy,” snatched in a moment of ardour 
or agony ; no blushing or bashfulness, no 
coyness or tremor, neither haste nor hesi- 
tation.. No, there they sit; square and 
broad, solidly satisfied, and partaking of 
the kisses and the Butterbréder with calm 
impartiality. If the journey be long, you 
may not improbably be tempted to wish 
the boat would blow up, so wearisome 
and distasteful to you will become the 
enforced proximity of their prosaic famil- 
larities. It will be objected that these 
are not the manners of good society; 


nevertheless, they are the manners that: 


will meet you in every public conveyance 
throughout the length and breadth of the 





Fatherland; manners authorized by cus-' 


tom and sanctioned by precedent. They 


have even created a walk of art that must: 


be familiar to you in the cheap coloured 
prints adorning inn-parlours and humble 
domestic dwellings, beneath which is 


‘written, for the edification of the unlet= 
tered, in three languages, “ Fantilien- 


glitch, “ Les Foies de Famille,” “ Domes- 
tick Bliss.” One is apt at times, when 
one’s pilgrimage is long, to wish it were 
a little more “doméstic,” and reserved 
exclusively for the parlours which would 
seem to be the fitting shrines for such 
Gemonstrations. | 

Of customs we can only speak very 
generally as regards a country where’ 
every province has its own peculiar tradi- 
tions, and where a conservative affec- 
tion has preserved these with an almost 
religious exactitude. | 

Very unpleasant, according to our 
ideas, is the rule that strangers. must 
make the first advance. Thus when you 
arrive in a town where you propose to’ 
remain for any length of time, you will: 
provide yourseif with an introduction or 
two, you will procure a list of the ono- 
vatioren, or honourabilities, of the place, 
and. you will drive from door to door leav-: 
ing cards. These cards will presently be 
returned, and shortly afterwards a foot- 
man. or daguats-de-place will call, ask to: 
see the Herrschaften, and will then in 
due’ form deliver his master’s message, 
requesting the honour of your company at- 
dinner, on such a day at three, four, or five 
o’clock as the case may be. When you 
arrive on the festive scene, it will be your 
duty to request the hostess to introduce 
you to all the Jadies present. This she 
will do, presenting you to the excellencies 
and distinguished personages first, the 
tour being made according to the nicest 
gradation of etiquette, so that beginning: 
with an ambassadress you will end with a 
lieutenant’s wife, and then in. turn have to 
receive your court, namely, the husbands’ 
of all those ladies to whom you have been’ 
doing reverence. The curtseyings, the 
obeisances, the compliments, at once em- 
barrass, annoy, and tickle you. Your stiff 
British backbone doesn’t take kindly to 
the prostrations ; your knees resent the’ 
genuflexions; you scorn to grovel, yet 
you fear to offend ; you feel ridiculous in 
your unwonted antics, and are afraid of 
falling off; and yet a sense of humour 
would make it difficult, were you more at 
ease, to abstain from shouts of laughter 
at the bobbing, sliding, gliding, and gri- 
macing in which you are playing such an 
unwilling part. You feel that these ladies 
who dip and wriggle as to the manner 
born are criticising your waut of grace, 
your rustic air, your wooden-jointed rev- 
erences, and yet you swear to yourself by 
all your gods that no inch lower than is- 
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and to be amused; you can enjoy your- 
self quite as well, though you be onlya 
lieutenant’s wife, as though you were a 
countess from before the deluge; and 
the consequence of this liberal view of 
things is, that youth and gaiety, and 
fresh toilets and bright faces, are gen- 
for your want of philosophy and your un- | erally to be found at German balls, though 
pliable spine. Experience, it is true, | there may not be so much jewellery and 
will make these scenes familiar and in- |pomp and circumstance as your preju- 
different to you; you will-gather courage | diced mind may deem desirable on such 
to preserve your natural gait, to grant festive occasions, What you @ve, not 
your limbs the freedom to which they what you Ave, is the only matter to be 
have been accustomed, to be polite and considered; and if you are what society 
pleasant, and to go your own way without, expects you to be, you may anticipate 
attempting to ape manners that went out, what our transatlantic friends term “a 


consistent with your ideas of personal 
dignity will you sink before these your 
fellow-creatures. The blood rushes to 
our face partly in pride, partly in em- 
barranamien and you wish yourself well 
out of this ga/ére; yet you are angry 
with yourself with an unreasoning anger 


of fashion in England before Queen, 


Charlotte died. It is only the first step 


that costs ; but it costs a great deal; and, 


it is not easy for a very young woman to 
preserve the jus¢e mzliex between a mod- 
est desire to conform to the customs of 
the country anda sense of mortification 
at aping manners which -she does not 
admire, and cannot cordially desire to 
successfully imitate. The absurdity of a 
German curtsey would be ridiculous if it 
were not sublime. 

In all the sociable little Reszdenz towns, 
the ministers being allowed a certain 
yearly sum for Zafelgeld (table money), 
are bound to give a proportionate number 
of balls and dinners ; and to these (if you 
are of the Gesellschaft) you are certain to 


good time.” = 
There is a custom — namely, that most 
inconvenient one of the younger sons all 
bearing: the family title — which, whilst 
speaking of society, I cannot pass over in 
silence. So long as cadets of noble fam- 
ilies remain within their own borders, it 
is not, perhaps, a matter cf serious incon- 
venience. Everybody knows everything 
about everybody else (anda. great deal 
besides), and not a shopkeeper but is per- 
fectly aware what credit it will be safe to 
give to the young count, between whom 
| and the “county” there are ten stalwart 
lives, and whose modest appanage barely 
suffices to find him in gloves and cigars. 
| But it becomes rather a serious matter 
for a youngster, should exceptional fate 





be bidden. To leave you out, because; send him on his travels, to have zo/lens 
you give neither balls nor dinners in re- volens a title tacked on to his name. 
turn, would be to insult your class; and. Every innkeeper makes a note of it, and 
this liberal view of social obligations pro- the bill swells into an important docu- 
duces a most pleasant result. _ment. Should he buy anything, the shop- 

How many charming young married keeper scarcely expects he will gather up 
women there are in England who would the dirty coppers and debased silver that 
be glad to amuse themselves, happy to ‘lie on the greasy counter; should any 
dance in muslin, if Mechlin be denied . one bring him a parcel, a Zrinkgeld must 
them ; how many that would adorn soci- ‘be forthcoming; he cannot haggle with 


ety, make drawing-rooms that are dull 
with dowagers and diamonds gay with 
bright youth and pleasant laughter; yet 
they are not asked, because they give no 
dinners in return; because the alderman’s 
wife, who is blazing with the diamonds 
of Golconda and the gold of Ophir, would 
wonder, and the county member's wife 
would be disgusted at the simplicity dis- 
played in the cheap gown of the “young 
person” opposite and marvel at the 
“queer people” you had got about you. 
In Germany there is no snobbishness of 
this kind; there zs class-prejudice, but 
let it only be known that you are a lady, 
your welcome will be just as warm though 
you come in cloth of frieze instead of 
cloth of gold. You are asked to amuse 


'droschky-drivers or squabble with land- 
lords. Voblesse oblige, and who is .to 
|guess that the young scion of nobility is 
‘not the man in possession, not even the 
;rich man’s heir? He is, perhaps, a like- 
‘lier man than either of them, with a 
greater air of command about. him, bear- 
ing a bolder front, going through life 
gaily, and smiling in as debonair a fashion 
as though the ancestral acres were his, 
and thousands of thalers made heavy the 
,money-bags at home. 

' But seeing the insane rage for titles of 
every description that exists in Germany, 
it is almost futile to expect that the own- 
ers of such distinction as hereditary rank 
should consent to lay it down; and every 
Jew banker, every successful speculator, ' 
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every petty cployé, is ready to clamour, 
cringe, contrive, fight, fawn, or grovel to 
attain the grand object of this much-cov- 
eted distinction. The ridiculous official 
appellations, the preposterous preten- 
sions, the contemptible hankering after 
merely honorary titles, makes a certain 
section of German society the scene of 
childish rivalries that are a fair butt for 
the criticism of outsiders. 

The old nobility look upon these Vex- 
gebackene (newly-baked) pretensions with 
scorn and disgust; the class below such 
aspirants treat the matter with biting 
satire; and to outsiders the comble de 
folie appears reached by the wives insist- 
ing on sharing the titles of their hus- 
bands; so that,if you would avoid of- 
fence, you must train your mind and tor- 
ture your tongue to acquire the custom 
of saying, “ Thank you, Mrs. Privy-Coun- 
cilloress ;” “At your commands, Mrs. 
Over-police Directoress ;” ‘‘ After you, 
Mrs. Riding-Foresteress ;” “No doubt, 
Mrs. Consulting-Architectress ,” “ With 
pleasure, Mrs. Inspectoress of Sewers ;” 
“As you say, Mrs. Veritable (wirkliche) 
Privy - Councilloress,” or Commercial- 


Councilloress, or Doctoress, or Assessor- | 


ess. | think, after such vagaries as these, 
it must be conceded even by democrats 
that the titles of prince, count, or baron 
bear about them an antique simplicity. 
That love of nature which seems born 
with every German has brought about a 
passion for villegegiatera tor which we 
have no parallel in England. It is the 
custom of the prosperous citizen of a 
Sunday afternoon to repair, attended by 
his numerous following, to his so-called 
“oarden.” Here he will smoke the cal- 
umet of contemplation whilst he gazes 
enchantedly on his patch of potatoes or 
his prolific pear-trees. 
do he will probably have erected a Sov- 
ner-Wohniung on his patch of ground; a 
Shady arbour will crown a mount over- 


looking the roadway, and here you will : Gaughter Margarette with Mr. Auscultator — 


| Schmidt. 


see his spouse, stocking in hand, presid- 
ing over the coffee-table, whilst his 
daughters air their charms (invariably in 
low dresses) and criticise the passers-by 
with evident pleasure and much vivacity 
of manner, 

From the streets of the shabbiest little 
towns, where the fields beyond are with- 
in a stone’s throw, and where other than 
the existing urban arrangements would 


seem unnecessary, you will yet find that 
the chief butcher and baker have erected 


joy their leisure with dignity. These 
 vardens ” are apt to be rather a thorn in 
the humbler domestic flesh. Into the 
mysteries of accommodation it is as well 
not to pry too curiously; but asa rule 
the family food has to’be cooked in the 
town, and brought out in baskets lined. 
with baize. by the maid of all work, to 
whom the rural delights are. a cause of. 
perpetual aggravation. “Have you a 
garden?” is no uncommon question for 
a servant to ask when you are engaging 
her, and the meaning of it is that no 
groaning to and fro along dusty highroads 
ts to be included in the bargain. | 

Very amusing is the custom of impart- 
ing all the little items of family news, 
sending sentimental greetings and fond 
farewells, through the dirty daily sheet 
that is published under the title of the 
Anzeige. It makes no pretence to poli- 
tics ; it ignores literature and the drama 
(except in the form of advertisement) ; 
its mission being at once to soothe the 
feelings. and supply the stomach. It 
mingles the material with the immaterial 
in a manner that is often intensely comic. 
'In not a few houses it is the only literary 
sustenance offered to the household, and. 
many a matron would not think the whole 
duty of woman accomplished unless she 
had read the Avzeige through, from A to 
Z, before sundown. The communica- 
tions, taken at random, run much as fol- 
lows : 


To-day, at 11.35 PM., my dear wife, born 
Louisa Kramer, was safely delivered of a 


strong and lively boy. | 
Adolph Ehlers, . 
as Husband, 


If the donkey left on the patch of common 





If he be well to; 


outside the Stone-gate is not claimed before 


to-morrow, it will be sold. . 
By Order of Police. 


We have the honour to announce to our 
friends and the public the betrothal of our 


August Aleyer, 
Emilia Meyer, born Sanger, 


To-morrow I shall receive fat herrings, as 
also superfine oysters and Elbe salmon, from 
'Hamburgh, Pondering persons (darauf vre- 
fiectivende), be pleased to make a note of it. 
Wilhelm Braun. 


To those friends who accompanied us as far 
as the “‘Green Huntsman” on our departure, 
we send once again our hearty greetings and 


their Tusculums, whither they retire, so farewells. 


S00n as the warm season arrives, to en- 
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To-morrow and the eight following nights, 
being moonlit, the gas-lanterns will not be 


illuminated. 
By Order of Police. 


The Grand-Duke Henry XXX VIII. of Katz- 
enellenhagen has been pleased to confer, on 
occasion of his late visit to our Serene Court, 
the Grand Order of the Cat on Colonel and 
Adjutant the Baron von Minkwitz; and the 
same Order (II. Class) on the Major and 
Court Chamberlain Herr von Goldschliissel. 


If the fool who was kicked out of the Quinze 
Club on Friday night does not immediately 
send an apology to the parties insulted, he 
may look to have his nose pulled on the first 


convenient opportunity. 
. Signed, the Club Members, 


Prime pork sausages, together with smoked | 
ham and geesebreasts, are to be had from to- : 
morrow (inclusive) every Wednesday by 

Widow Bollman. 

Bewitching maiden, may thy thoughts wan- 
der beneath moonlit skies to him who, forced 
from thy beloved presence, will never forget 
the charmed hours spent beside thee in the 
midst of Nature’s green delights. - 

The cackling of the two geese that has long 
been a source of suppressed annoyance to the 
inhabitants of Duke Street is hereby publicly 
protested against. 


The Inhabitants, 
With which example we may, perhaps, as 
weil conclude. , 
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GERMAN STUDENT LIFE. 


BY A. H. BAYNES. 


‘THis is a subject,’’ says Matthew 
Arnold, writing of school and university 
education, ‘which can no more be 
known without being trezted compara- 
tively than anatomy can be known with- 
out being treated comparatively.” If 
the comparison of university life abroad 
can do anything to enlighten us as to 
which are the defects and which the ad- 
vantages of our own system, there has 
never been a time at which that com- 
parison was more needed than at pres- 
ent. The commission which has been 
sitting since 1877 will soon be ready to 
lay its proposals before Parliament. 
Meanwhile the criticisms of its work and 
the outcries of every kind and from 
every quarter seem to show that there is 
no agreement of opinion even as to the 
general principles on which reform 
should be conducted. Is the university 
or the college system to prevail? Is the 
all-absorbing influence of the competitive 
system to be allowed to go on increas- 
ing? If so, how is any hope to be held 
out to a professor who refuses to be 
limited to a digest of ‘* tips,’’ of secur- 
ing an audicnce worthy of his efforts ? 
Are we content that our universities 
should continue to be upper schools? 
Or are we to make an effort after some- 
thing worthy of the name of wniversity 
culture and research? Is there to bea 
less or more of ‘‘ Lehrfreiheit’’ and 
** Lernfreiheit ?’’: Are our professors 
to be under less or more stringent limi- 
tations than before? Are our under- 
graduates to be treated less or more like 
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schoolboys? Finally, is our teaching 
to be ultimately altogether secular, or is 
religion in any way, and if so in what 
way, to be retained ? 

These are questions of principle, To 
pass on to criticism of details before we 
have any clear idea of what it is we are 
trying to create, is merely to continue 
that haphazard tinkering which English 
reformers are so fond of. It may be 
answered that, although our universities 
(and for that matter our Constitution and 
our National Church) are comprornises 
between two systems, still in practice they 
are found to work fairly well. But this 
is no reason why we should not sce that 
at least any changes we make are con- 
sistently determined by a definite idea. 
At any rate it cannot but be useful to 
look for a moment at the German uni- 
versities, which are at least consistent ; 
and if, after all, we prefer our own 
anomalous mixture of college and uni- 
versity, cram and culture, we do it with 
our eyes open. 

I have used the phrase ‘‘ Lernfrei- 
heit.’” In considering a German stu- 
dent’s course there is perhaps nothing 
which strikes an Englishman so much 
as his freedom from restraint. I shall 
have something to say later on about 
freedom in the matter of discipline; at 
present I am speaking of the freedom in 
choice and manner of study. ‘There is 
at the outset no matriculation examina- 
tion, no ** necessary subjects’’ to be got 
up for preliminary examinations of any 
kind. The mathematician needs no 


classics, the theologian no mathematics. 
All the annoyances which an Oxford or 
Cambridge undergraduate meets with in 
the shape of matriculation, ‘* Smalls,”’ 
or ‘‘ Little Go,’ have been disposed of 
before the German has left school.* In 
order to matriculate it is only necessary 
for him to produce the certificate of his 
having passed the exit examination of 
his school or gymnasium. Armed with 
this he calls at the university offices, 
enters his name, pays his fee, and re- 
ceives in exchange a book in which the 
list of his lectures is to be entered, and 
his student’s card. This card is tm- 
portant as a means of identification, and 
in this respect takes the place of the cap 
and gown. <A student can be fined (2s.) 
for not having it in his pocket ; but on 
the other hand he has no interest in be- 
ing without it, as it carries with it cer- 
tain privileges, and moreover, in matters 
of discipline, delivers him from the juris- 
diction of the municipal authorities. 

At the time of matriculating the stu- 
dent selects the subject which he intends 
to study. He is free to choose—philol- 
ogy, theology, philosophy, law, mathe- 
matics, science, or whatever it may be, 
and this he does at the very outset. He 
is not required to split up his course by 
spending half of it in continuation of 
school work. He is a specialist from 
the first. 

The process of matriculation is, how- 
ever, not yet complete. ‘Two days later 
he is summoned before the pro-rector 
(who corresponds to our vice-chancellor), 
and is formally admitted by shaking 
hands, after a few words of advice and 
exhortation. 

The ‘‘ Lernfreiheit’’ does not end 
with the free choice of a faculty. The 
next thing to be done is to select one’s 
lectures. Unless one is prepared be- 
forehand with a definite programme, this 
is often no easy business. Such a 
wealth of subjects appears in the pro- 
fessors’ announcements that it seems as 
if the whole field of human knowledge 





* It may be noticed, however, that a step 
was made in this direction in England when 
what is called the ‘‘ Certificate Examination”’ 
was instituted. This examination is held at 
the public schools, and the certificate of hav- 
ing passed it exonerates the candidate from 
‘*Smals,’’ and in many cases from matricu- 
lation, at Oxford. 
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were covered in a single semester's lec- 
tures. Thereis, however, no immediate 
necessity to come to a final decision as 
to whom you will hear. (A German 
professor does not “‘lecture,’’ he 
‘‘reads,’’ and the student ‘‘ hears.’’) 
There is not only no restriction as to 
what lectures the student attends, but 
there is every facility for him to please 
himself. He is free to give any lecturer 
a trial fora week or so. ‘This attend- 
ance in the capacity rather of a guest 
than of a regular hearer is known by 
the term ‘‘ Hospitiren.”’ After a weck 
or two the student is expected to settle 
down to the lectures he prefers, and 
then he pays the proper fees to the 
questor, and shortly after makes a 
formal call on the professor to obtain 
his signature in the “‘Anmeldungs-buch.”’ 

It is perhaps worth while to say a 
word or two about this call, though we 
shall have more to say about university 
etiquette afterwards. To be correct, 
the student is usually expected to make 
his call between twelve and one, attired 
in full evening dress, including white 
gloves. This is not de rigueur, and in 
fact in the case of a foreigner is hardly 
looked for, The comic part of the 
proceeding is that the student 1s as like- 
ly as not to find the professor in that 
most unsavory morning costume of Ger- 
many, which consists of slippers, dress- 
ing gown (with what looks very like a 
night-shirt beneath), and long pipe. 

The days of ‘* Hospitiren’’ being 
over, the student settles down to his 
lectures for the semester. And no light 
work is before him. The semester lasts 
about four months, and the professors 
do not spare themsclves. Speaking 
from my own experience, I should say a 
professor seldom lectures less than four 
hours a week. Professor Lotze,* whom 
I heard regularly at Géttingen, and who 
was upwards of sixty years of age, lec- 
tured eight hours aweek. [ have heard 


ee 





* Since writing the above I have heard with 
great regret of the death of this distinguished 
philosopher. By his volumigous works, the 
result of a life of profound study, first in med- 
icine and natural science, and afterward in phi- 
losophy, he being dead yet speaketh. When 
the translation, now in course of publication 
by the Clarendon Press, comes to be read and 
known in England, his title to be ranked 
among the foremost of the philosophers of this 
century will be acknowledged. 


of professors who lecture on an average 
three hours daily throughout the semes- 
ter.* 

‘She manner of lecturing is tolerably 
uniform throughout the German univer- 
sities. ‘The lecture-room is large and 
bare, with rows of desks and a raised 
seat at one end. Almost invariably 
every student is in his place before the 
quarter past the hour strikes. Punctu- 
ally at the stroke of the quarter the pro- 
fessor enters, and almost before he is in 
his seat one hears the invariable intro- 
duction, ‘‘ Meine Herren."’ If a stu- 
dent is late he receives his reproof not 
from the professor, but from the scrap- 
ing boots of his fellow-students. The 
common plan of lecturing is to spend 
about half an hour in tolerably rapid 
discussion of the subject, and the re- 
maining quarter in deliberate dictation 
of a summary of the lecture. The ad- 
vantages of this plan are obvious, and it 
is surprising that it is not more adopted 
in England. If a professor lectures 
throughout slowly enough for his words 
to be taken down, the student feels that 
it would have been a great saving of 
time if the lecture had been printed. 
If, on the other hand, the lecturing is 
rapid throughout, the student’s notes 
are disorderly and comparatively use- 
less, and, if it is a difficult subject, the 
lecture has probably done him little 
good. As it is, a student's notes do not 
represent all that he has acquired, but, 
so far as they go, they are perfectly 
orderly and complete. The notes are 
always taken, not in books, but in small 
packets of paper stitched together, which 
can be added to according to need, and 
these Ms. notes (or ‘' Heft,’’ as they 
are called) are available, not only for 
the student himself, but for any one 
studying the subject. One continually 
sees notices posted in a university, 
** Wanted, notes of Prof. ——'s lectures 
for such and such a semester.’’ I have 
in my prssession a considerable batch of 
notes of Prof. Lotze’s lectures, copied 


* I mention these details, because, when the 
proposals of the Oxford University Commis- 
sion with regard to professors were made 
known, exception was taken not merely to the 
proposed restrictions on their freedom, but to 
the amount expected from them, an objection 
which materially weakens one’s sympathy with 
their otherwise justifiable dislike of restriction. 
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in this way from the ‘* Heft’’ of a 
fellow-student, and they are a_ perfect 
reproduction of the parts of his lectures 
dictated. I venture to doubt if any 
Oxford undergraduate’s notes would 
have any such marked value. 

Returning to the course of study for 
the degree, we find throughout the same 
** Lernfreiheit.”’ 

Attendance at a certain number of 
Jectures is necessary, but this require- 
ment is very liberally understood. ‘The 
professor's signature in the ‘‘ Anmel- 
dungs-buch”’ is the only evidence of at- 
tendance required ; and this signature 
is only refused in cases of constant non- 
attendance. ‘The professor has no roll- 
call, and in the larger universities has 
hardly any means of noting who is pres- 
ent. Very commonly attendance at 
the beginning and end of the semester 
would secure the professor's signature. 

Perhaps the most important depart- 
ment of this ‘‘ lreiheit '* is the freedom 
to pass from one university to another 
without interruption to the regular 
course, ‘The various universities of 
Germany form one system. ‘There is 
almost as much uniformity among them 
as among the different colleges in Ox- 
ford. ‘This parity of system makes ita 
matter of perfect case to pass from one 
to another. The only formalities to be 
observed in such a case are for the stu- 
dent to obtain a certificate of honorable 
dismissal from the university he is leav- 
ing, and to deposit this, together with a 
small fee, with the secretary of the unt- 
versity he is joining, and he is then ad- 
mitted to rematriculation by the ordi- 
nary process of hand-shaking. ‘The 
only analogy to this freedom I can think 
of in England—and that so faint and 
distant a one that the comparison is 
almost grotesque—is the partial system 
of intercollegiate lectures. If every 
undergraduate in Oxford were free to 
select any lecture, on any subject in his 
department, in any college, his freedom 
would still be as nothing compared with 
that of the German student. ‘The latter 
has before him the calendars of twenty 
universities, He is perfectly free to 
select the lectures that suit him best in 
any one of them. He can arrange to 
hear Zeller at Berlin one semester, 
Wundt at Leipzig the next, and Kuno 
Fischer at Heidelberg the third. The 


advantages of this freedom are obvious. 
‘Che student can graduate his course of 
lectures, and can arrange to *‘ hear’’ ail 
the most distinguished professors on his 
subject in Germany. Different univer- 
sities naturally gain special reputation 
for particular faculties ; but this repu- 
tation is Hable to continual change with 
the change of professors, and is not 
constant like the reputation of Cam- 
bridge for mathematics, and Oxford for 
the final classical school. Berlin, for 
instance, is particularly strong at present 
in the faculty of history, boasting among 
its professors the distinguished names of 
Ranke, Droysen, Traitschke, Mommsen 
and Curtius. In theology, until lately, 
Bonn had a great reputation. In more 
advanced criticism perhaps Gottingen at 
present takes the lead with Ritschl, 
Schulze, and Duhm. For medicine I 
believe Vienna, Strasburg, and Heidel- 
berg have the pre-eminence. Art is best 
studied at Munich, archeology probably 
at Berlin under Curtius and Mommsen. 

‘There are other minor advantages in 
this freedom to change from one uni- 
versity to another. For instance, a 
student at the outset of his course, and 
fresh from the severe work of his gym- 
nasium examination, often avails him- 
self of his liberty to enjoy himself, and 
see life a little before plunging again 
into hard work. For this he will prob- 
ably choose a university where the life 
is '‘ flott,’’ such as Heidelberg or Jena. 
After a semester or two thus passed he 
can break away from the companionships 
he has made, and start afresh in a new 
university with no hindrance (beyond 
the habits he has formed) to hard work. 
Students even change their universities 
according to the season, choosing Hei- 
delberg, or Bonn, or Jena for the summer 
semester, and one of the large towns, 
Berlin, Leipzig, or Vienna, for the win- 
ter. A slight instalment of such lberty 
is sometimes asked for at Oxford. An 
undergraduate sometimes finds that, 
what with the numerous lectures he is 
expected to attend, and what with the 
social distractions at Oxford, his only 
chance of success is to escape for a term 
to a serener atmosphere, whether in 
Germany or elsewhere. Such a request 
is sometimes granted ; In my own case I 
owed much to such indulgence. But it 
is Often refused ; and the undergraduate 


is compelled to go on wasting his all-im- 
portant mornings in attending lectures 
which he will never have time to digest, 
ull the schools find him with vast stores 
of information in his note-book but very 
little in his head. One is tempted to 
question in such cases whether this en- 
forced attendance is not a confession 
of weakness; whether beneath it there 
is not a suspicion that if once the 
door were thrown open great num- 
bers of undergraduates might find that 
there are better places for really hard 
work than Oxford. It might be well for 
us if we imitated the Germans and had 
a little more competition among the tu- 
tors and lecturers, and a hitle less 
among the undergraduates. But of this 
more anon. 

We have now accompanied the Ger- 
man student, somewhat rapidly, through 
his matriculation and his lectures, ob- 
serving specially his freedom from con- 
straint. Wecome next to the process 
of graduation. 

lt will be observed that as yet we 
have mentioned no university examina- 
tion. From the time the ‘‘ Abiturien- 
ten-Examen” (the examination on leav- 
ing the gymnasium) is passed, there is 
no further examination until the student 
is at the end of his undergraduate days. 
(At Oxford the ordinary number of ex- 
aminations before the degree is five— 
matriculation, responsions, moderations, 
divinity, final—to say nothing of all the 
scholarship examinations which many 
undergraduates take, and the terminal 
‘‘ collections’’ which are common to 
all.) 

The degree examination is peculiar in 
many ways. First, itis a private indi- 
vidual affair; and, secondly, it is not 
competitive. About half a year before 
the student has completed his six semes- 
ters he makes a formal application to be 
examined, sending in at the same time 
his ‘‘ Anmeldungs-buch"’ with the sig- 
natures of the professors whose lectures 
he has attended. If these papers are 
satisfactory he has assigned to him a 
subject (or rather, I believe, a choice of 
subjects) on which he is to write a dis- 
sertation, This work, which is usually 
of considerable dimensions, must show 
originality, and a sufficiently deep and 
wide grasp of the subject. It may be 
noted, in passing, what a difference this 
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requirement makes in the method of a 
man’s study. With us the safe man is 
the one who tics himself down most 
closely to text-books and “‘ tips,’’ while 
the man who follows his bent into a 
special province and aims at originality 
does so in the full consciousness that 
his method probably will not ‘‘ pay.’’ [ 
merely mention the difference, and do 
not enter on the question whether the 
German “* Arbeit '’ could be introduced 
at Oxford. The objection is probably 
too true, that in the general state of cul- 
ture with us such a dissertation, in aim- 
ing at originality, would end in being 
mere essay-writing and proportionately 
shallow and vapid. 

If the ‘‘ Arbeit ’’ is considered satis- 
factory, a day is appointed for the rest 
of the examination. But here again 
great freedom is allowed. The exaini- 
nation being a private and separate affair 
for each student, and there being no 
competition, he can on_ reasonable 
grounds obtain a postponement. The 
system is throughout elastic, and pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that the student 
‘3s no longer a schoolboy, but a rational 
being in earnest in the search for knowl- 
edge. The examination is zezé voce, 
and occupies some hours. It must be 
remembered, however, that the ground 
has been already traversed in the writ- 
ten ‘‘ Arbeit,’ and that that is the 
backbone of the examination. When 
the eid voce is satisfactorily passed, the 
candidate is eligible for the Ioctor’s de- 
gree. Shortly afterwards he is formally 
presented with his diploma. He has 
now risen out of that in-Germany-much- 
to-be-pitied class—the great untitled,* 
and henceforward in private and public 
is addressed as Herr Doctor. 

So much then for the German stu- 
dent’s course of study and its ‘' Frei- 
heit.’’? We might follow him still fur- 
ther through the steps which answer to 
our Fellowships ; but before we part 
company with the undergraduate we 
must notice how he lives, how he amuses 
himself, to what extent he is under su- 





* A German, and especially a German 
tradesman, will use the most praiseworthy in- 
genuity to avoid addressing you as plain flerr 
So-and-so. If you are an under-graduate he 
will invariably write ‘‘ Herr Student Jones.”’ 
If you have not even this distinction, you are 
at least '' High well-born Mr. Jones.’’ 
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pervision ; and, finally, we must say a 
word about his expenses. 

It is unnecessary to say that in Ger- 
man universities there is no such thing 
as a college where the students live to- 
gether, “he idea of the college within 
the university is more or less that of a 
combination of school supervision with 
academical culture. Such an idea is 
quite foreign to the German system. 
From the moment a student enters the 
university he is as free and unfettered as 
any other citizen. If there is any differ- 
ence, itis in his favor. ‘The first thing 
for him to do is to choose a lodging. 
The student’s room is very much what 
might be expected, and does not call for 
any very special description. It is 
probably a good deal more simply fur- 
nished than the English undergradu- 
ate’s. Instead of the pictures of school 
and college elevens, or eights, or fif- 
teens, will probably be found photo- 
graphs of the student’s corps ; and, in- 
stead of cricket bats and tennis rackets, 
old ‘* Schltigers’’ (duelling swords) and 
basket helmets. ‘The German takes 
much less pride in his room and bestows 
much less attention on it, than the Eng- 
lishman, because with the former it is a 
mere work room. He seldom entertains 
his friends in it. There are none of the 
delightful breakfast, Juncheon, and sup- 
per parties in the student’s room. Not 
even the ‘‘wine’’ and the card party 
take place in the student’s lodgings. 
All such entertainments are given at the 
restaurant or the corps-room. Possibly, 
however, what is lost in social enjoy- 
ment by the absence of private festivities 
is gained in work. Students in Germany 
scarcely ever share the same room, and 
hence the '‘ Wohnung’’ is kept religious- 
ly for each man’s private study. 

The social element of Oxford is ad- 
mitted to be one of its chief advantages, 
but it is apt to be carried to an extent 
that sacrifices a man’s independence and 
development. There is a sort of frenzy 
to have many friends and to be always 
with them. ‘The result is that many 
men are never alone—a state of things 
which is as fatal to moral independence 
as it is to hard work. From this, as 
much as from anything, arises that 
tyranny of public opinion which makes 
it as heinous a sin to wear an old-fash- 
ioned hat as it would be to go to a Dis- 


senting chapel on Sundays. We hear 
sometimes of the ‘solitude of great- 
ness'’—a phrase which night profitably 
be dropped about in University Club 
rooms, At Oxford a man must be very 
great or a very marked outsider to secure 
much of this solitude. 

Passing next to the German student’s 
amusements, we come immediately to 
the perhaps threadbare theme of duel- 
ling. It may sound strange to speak of 
this as an amusement, but I have done 
so intentionally. My belief is that the 
best explanation of the persistence of 
the institution is that it 1s the German 
student’s one and only active amuse: 
ment. It is this attribute of duelling— 
viz, that it meets the needs which in 
England are met by cricket, rowing, 
football, etc.—which I shall try to point 
out. The common idea is that the 
student duel is. simply to repel an insult, 
and that the system is kept up because 
the German student is particularly pug- 
nacious and quarrelsome, Neither one 
ner the other of these ideas is true. 
‘The German student is by no means 
fiery, and is remarkable for his studied 
and ceremonious politeness. Speaking 
only of ordinary German student gath- 
erings, and not of those beer-concerts 
which are attended only by men who are 
deliberately looking out for a challenge, 
1 will undertake to say that more provo- 
cations are given at any undergraduate 
wine party in Oxford or Cambridge than 
at any corresponding ‘‘ kneipe’’ in Ger- 
many. There will probably be just as 
much disputing and contradiction, and 
ten times more of what is called bally- 
ragging at the former than at the latter. 

‘The fact is, the various corps in a 
university are just like so many college 
boating or cricket clubs with us. By 
far the greater part of the duelling is 
simply a trial of skill between the repre- 
sentatives of rival corps. For instance, 
the members of each corps are ranked 
numerically according to their standing 
of seniority and fighting proficiency. 
livery time that No. 4 of a certain corps 
is promoted to the third place, he is ex- 
pected to show his qualifications for the 
more exalted honor by challenging in 
turn No, 3 of each of the other corps. 
l{e may of course allow sufficient inter- 
vils for the wounds of one duel to heal 
before the next; but he has not vindi- 


cated the honor of his corps till he has 
fought his way through all the other No. 
3's. To bring about these duels he 
either watches for an opportunity of fall- 
sng foul of the man he is to fight, or else 
he sends a friend who politely and cere- 
moniously calls on his opponent with a 
formal insult. ‘* Empfehlung von 
Herrn ——- und er schickt Ihnen ein 
‘dummer Junge.’ ’’* But the quarrel 
may be provoked, in much less formal 
manner, by a push or a refusal to make 
room. The offended party thereupon 
offers his card and politely asks for that 
of his opponent. Everything is cere- 
moniously civil. ‘‘ Darf ich um die 
Karte bitten?’ ‘‘Sehr angenehm.’’ 
This exchange of cards is followed up 
by a call from a friend of the offended 
party, in which he asks if the other will 
withdraw the opprobrious epithet. The 
common form of refusal would be ‘‘ Es 
fallt mir gar nicht ein’’ (‘‘ I shouldn't 
think of it’’). The envoy then asks for 
satisfaction, and the duel is arranged. 
There are various terms on which the 
encounter can be fixed, according to the 
aggravation of the insult or the ambition 
of the parties. Within the limits of 
ordinary student duelling—which is with 
‘“ Schldger’’ and not with sabre or pistol 
—the extreme form of challenge is 
‘ohne Miitzen und Secundanten”’ (with- 
out caps and seconds), or, as it is termed 
in the technical abbreviation, ‘‘ ohne 
ohne.”’ 

Steadfastly resolving to suppress my 
insular prejudices and to judge with un- 
biassed mind, I went to the duelling- 
room as eager for a revelation of the 
heroic aspect, as any novice about to be 
initiated into spiritualism could be to 
catch a glimpse of the supernatural. I 
must confess that no ethereal phantom 
ever more effectually baffed the dull 
grossness of sense. Perhaps the close- 
ness of the room, thick with the confined 
tobacco of yesterday’ s festivities, or the 
bathos of students eating sausages dur- 
ing the encounter, or the business-like 
incitference of the waiters passing in and 
out, or the fumes of the cigars before 
breakfast on a hot summer morning, or 
the grotesqueness of the padding and 
iron spectacles were conditions unfavor- 


: Mr. ——’s compliments, and he sends you 
*“ young fool.”’ 
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able to the heroic. At any rate, insular 
or not, [ must confess that when the 
blood began to ooze and spurt every 
other feeling gave way to an invincible 
nausea and disgust. { certainly had not 
realized that there could be so much 
bloodshed with so little damage. Know- 
ing that these duels were scarcely ever 
attended with any danger, I had imag- 
ined that the first slit decided them. 
But f found that the rule was ten min- 
utes of actual fighting (pauses not count- 
ed) for freshmen (‘' Fiichse’’), and a 
quarter of an hour for seniors (‘' Bur- 
schen’’), unless an artery were cut, 
This I discovered in cases like the pres- 
ent, where the duel was one sided, 
meant considerable use of the sponge 
and mop. 

It isa pity the disgusting element is 
so strong, as it destroys the humor of 
the affair. Before the unpleasantness 
began, I had great difficulty in preserving 
an expression of face befitting the gravi- 
ty of the occasion. I could not get rid 
of the impression that the combatants 
were not students, but a couple of elder- 
ly gentlemen. The corpulence from the 
padding, the enormous stiff black stocks 
(worn to protect the throat), and the 
lng round iron spectacles irresistibly 
suggested a Mr. Pickwick and a Mr. 
Wardle. . 

Hitherto I have only spoken of what 
I call ordinary student duelling—that, 
namely, which is conducted with the 
‘* Schliger,’’ a long and very thin sword 
with basket hilt, sharpened only at the 
tip. In this kind of duel the combat- 
ants are padded all over the body to the 
knees, the right arm is guarded with very 
thick bandages, and the neck and eyes 
in the way I have mentioned, ‘The par- 
rying is done with the sword arm, which 
is held above the head. The object is 
to whip the ‘‘ Schlager’ over the oppo- 
nent’s sword arm so as to reach the face. 
The blows are given so fast that one sees 
nothing, but only hears the constant 
thad on the padded arm. The seconds, 
who stand in a straddling attitude 
(almost beneath the principals) with 
drawn swords, have to stop the encoun- 
ter by striking the swords up whenever 
they see a touch. The umpire, who 
stands by, gives the signal ‘‘ los !’’ for 
beginning, and takes notes in a pocket- 
book of the wounds inflicted. 
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This kind of duelling is winked at by 
the authorities. But occasionally, per- 
haps on an average twice in a semester 
at a single university, a much more se- 
rious encounter takes place. This is 
regular sabre duclling with no bandages 
except the throat guard. Jt 1s, of 
course, strictly prohibited. In conse- 
quence it is kept much more secret, and 
I should probably have heard less about 
it but for an unfortunate instance in 
which one such duel ended fatally. The 
trial of the survivor, which I attended, 
was rather a revelation to me. It 
proved, what I pointed out, that the true 
explanation of the duel, even in its ex- 
treme form, is that it is the only outlet 
for athletic rivalry. Even in this case 
the quarre) had been intentionally pro- 
voked by the deceased from ambition to 
establish a reputation. He had accord- 
ingly selected an opponent of fighting 
fame in one of the best corps (the 
‘* Hannoveraners’’), and had aggravated 
the offence in order to ensure a chal- 
lenge to sabre instead of ** Schliger,’’ 
Jf he had been an English undergradu- 
ate, he would have probably entered for 
the three miles or the ‘varsity sculls ; 
but, being a German, he had no outlet 
for his ambition—no way of showing his 
strength or skill—but in the duel in which 
he lost his life. 

The subject of duelling naturally sug- 
gests the other prominent feature of 
the corps student’s life. ‘This is the 
‘* Kneipe.”’ 1 am afraid it ntust be 
confessed that the student’s two great 
recommendations to social fame are, 
rst, the number of faces he has succeed- 
ed in gashing ; and, 2nd, the number of 
gallons of weak beer he has been known 
to consume ata sitting. In the face of 
such a confession it is difficult to con- 
tradict M. Renan's fainous cpigram, 
that the Germans have been many cen- 
turies learned, but are not yet civilized. 
The subject of student beer-drinking is 
not an inviting one. Not that there is 
any great amount of drunkenness; the 
beer is too weak for that. Quantity, not 
quality, is the thing aimed at, But it ts 
a coarse and tedious proceeding. Its 
dulness is not even relieved by the dev- 
ilry of a big Oxford ‘‘ wine."’ “‘ It is 
worse than sinful, it is vulgar.”’ 

It is interesting to note that here, as 
everywhere, the German student is eclab- 


orately ceremonious—another evidence, 
pethaps, of M. Renan’s saying. For 
elaborate ceremony 1s not, as one might 
suppose, a mark of high civilization, but 
the reverse. When Stanley met Living- 
stone in the middle of Africa, the Amer- 
ican and the Englishman would have 
dispensed with all ceremony ; but, in 
deference to the rigid etiquette of the 
Arabs, the meeting was conducted with 
proper ceremony. ‘* Dr. Livingstone, I 
presume ?’’ was all that was said, with 
bows and lifting of hats. And this is 
what we should expect if, as Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer says, ceremony 1s orginally 
only the deprecating, by outward sign, 
of anger or attack on the part of a 
stranger, and is shown to perfection in 
the little dog which, at the approach of 
a big dog, throws itself on its back to 
show by this ceremony its inability both 
to offer and resist attack. 

Returning to the German student, 
ceremony prevails everywhere. Even 
friends scarcely ever meet without lifting 
their hats to each other, and distant ac- 
quaintances would not think of omitting 
it. Introductions are essential. Rather 
than enter into a conversation without 
introduction, a student will formally in- 
troduce himself. If at a regular fadle 
a hote a student has a place allotted to 
him between students whom he does not 
know, he takes the first opportunity of 
rising in his place, and with an elabor- 
ate bow introduces himself. *' Meine 
Herren, darf ich mich vorstellen, mein 
Nahme ist——’’ Whereupon the others 
return the compliment with the same 
ceremony, and inform him of their own 
names, The same dignified formality 
prevents anything approaching famili- 
arity even among friends. There is 
never any slapping on the back or dig- 
ging in the ribs—much less any ‘‘ bally- 
ragging.'’ But this ceremonial formality 
is best seen at the ‘‘ Kneipe.’' There 
is an elaborate code of etiquette in 
drinking, any breach of which is pun- 
ished by what we should call a‘ sconce” 
~—that is, a fine of a glass of beer paid 
to the party slighted. Drinking by one- 
self is against the rules. Whenever you 
drink you must challenge some one else, 
This you do in the words ‘* Ich komme 
Ihnen einen halben (or einen ganzen) 
vor.’’ In reply to this challenge your 
friend has an alternative. He may drink 


with you at once, in which case he says, 
‘Ich komme mit,’’ or simply ** Prosit."’ 
Or he may simply acknowledge the com- 
pliment with a bow ; but in this case he 
must return your challenge within three 
minutes (three beer minutes = five ordi- 
nary ones !) with the words ‘* Ich kom- 
me Ihnen nach.’’ In either case he 
must drink the quantity (half or whole, 
as the case may be) which you originally 
proposed, This is only a small part of 
the ceremony rigidly observed in every 
student ‘‘ Kneipe."’ 

One redeeming feature of the 
‘‘ Kneipe’’ is the singing. This part of 
the entertainment is more formally orga- 
nized than with us. The students have 
very good collections of songs in their 
‘* Commers-bicher,’’ and the singing 1s 
generally not from memory as with us, 
but from these books, the covers of 
which are armed with metal knobs to lift 
them out of the beer spilt on the tables. 

It must not, however, be supposed 
that the duel and the ‘‘ Kneipe’’ exhaust 
the list of the German student's amuse- 
ments. There is the theatre and the 
Kaffeecuncert, and the universal 
‘* Kegelbahn.’’ It is a common form 
of recreation for students to form a party 
and walk to a neighboring village, play 
‘* Kegel,’’ and have supper at the village 
‘** Gasthaus,’’ and return on foot, or, if 
possible, by train. The indispensable 
quality of all the student’s amusements 
is ‘‘ Gemiithlichkeit ’’—a word which 
reveals its foreign flavor by the difficulty 
in translating it. It combines various 
ideas, such as sociableness, comfort, and 
absence of fatigue. The hfe of the 
English undergraduate, in spite of all its 
luxury and extravagance, would be con- 
sidered very ‘‘ ungemiithlich’’ by the 
German. The feeling which shows it- 
self in the cold bath, the severe training, 
the supreme efforts of the running path 
or the river, the feeling which holds it 
‘‘ bad form’' to be out of condition, is 
unknown to the German student. We 
have said many hard things of our own 
universities in this comparison ; but one 
thing we may congratulate ourselves on, 
viz. that with all our luxuries and re- 
finements the athletic spirit is not 
sapped. Never perhaps, unless in an- 
cient Athens, has so much luxury ex- 
isted along with such severe bodily train- 
ing. In fact, so far from decreasing, 
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the latter seems to develop in propor- 
tion to the former. 

But *' Gemiithlichkeit *’ includes more 
than the mere absence of effort. It 
generally requires sociability. No one 
would scem a more pitiable object to the 
German than the solitary angler on a 
Highland moor. The German likes to 
take his pleasure not only in ease but in 
society. If he goes up a mountain, 
there must be a restaurant at the top 
where he can meet his friends, and drink 
a glass of beer, and smoke acigar. So 
important is this, that if the restaurant 
cannot be taken to the scenery, the 
scenery must be brought to the restau- 
rant, and this is actually the case in 
more than one instance. I remember in 
the Harz mountains a celebrated water- 
fall which I went to see. As I was sit- 
ting with my glass of beer and cigar at 
the restaurant below it, another tourist 
got into conversation with me. After a 
few moments he said, ‘' How fortunate 
that you arrived just at the right time ; 
the waterfall is only turned on at 
three !"’ 

Having practically illustrated the stu- 
dent’s freedom from supervision, it is 
time we mentioned to what extent there 
is such a thing as discipline. First of 
all, no professor has anything whatever 
to do with discipline, unless he happen 
to be the rector for the time being, or a 
member of the university court, This 
latter body, as we have already men- 
tioned, alone takes cognizance of stu- 
dents’ offences. Further, there is noth- 
ing corresponding to our proctorial sys- 
tem. The university takes no steps to 
detect misdemeanors. If a policeman 
catches the student breaking the law, he 
must hand him over at once to one of 
the university beadles. And in general 
this latter official is bound to report any 
flagrant offence which may come under 
his notice. The university court can 
inflict various punishments. These are 
fine, imprisonment in the university 
Carcer, ‘‘ consilium abeundi,"’ or dis- 
missal from the particular university to 
which the student belongs, but with 
liberty to enter another; and, finally, 
relegation, or absolute expulsion, which 
precludes the student from entering any 
other university in Germany. 

The advantages of this éaisser-faire 
system are very great. The relation be- 
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tween professor and student is never 
anything but that between teacher and 
learner. ‘The result is, there ts absolute 
decorum and seriousness during lecture. 
The professor never has occasion to sa 
one word about behavior. Ile treats his 
audience as students anxious for the 
knowledge which he has to impart, and 
they in their behavior justify that pre- 
sumption. 

And nét only within the precincts of 
the university, but in their social life, 
the students of most universities are, in 
spite of the laxity of discipline, very 
orderly and peaceable. It is true that 
in past times some universities, such as 
Jena, have been the scenes of riot; but 
this belonged to the period when stu- 
dents were ardent polilicians and revolu- 
tionists—a period which in Germany is 
past, though it 1s present in Russia. 

No wonder the German student asks 
in a tone of surprise, not without a sug- 
gestion of contempt, if it is true that we 


‘in Oxford and Cambridge are kept like 


schoolboys. - And it is no easy matter to 
find an answer. If one points to the 
fact that there is always a large element 
of wealthy idlers at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, they reply by pointing to their 
corps students. ‘The Sachsen corps at 
Gittingen, for instance, is recruited ex- 
clusively from the nobility and upper 
classes. Many of its members come to 
‘* see life’’ and enjoy themselves, and to 
do as little work as if they were at “‘ the 
House,”’ or " the Tavern.’’ One would 
be sorry to say it was the difference of 
national character, that Germans are 
naturally more law-abiding than English- 
men, JI have always boasted abroad of 
the fact that our policemen are the only 
ones who do not carry swords, as a 
proof of the opposite statement. So one 
oan only fallback on "' the system, ’’ and 
that already overburdened scapegoat 
has one more charge to bear. 

Before I leave the undergraduate, I 
will say a word ot two about his ex- 
penses. Here, as much as anywhere, 
the Germans have a great advantage 
over us, The most ardent admirers of 
the Oxford system will not deny that it 
is most unnecessarily and unjustifiably 
expensive. One sometimes sees state- 
ments that an undergraduate can live on 
sixty or seventy (or whatever it may be) 
pounds a year, Possibly such a thing 


has been done, But it is absurd to take 
the case of a man who has cut himself 
off from all the habits and social life of 
the place, and scraped through toa degree 
by hard economy, as any guide to the 
real cost of an Oxford career, Besides, 
even if such a man has paid but half the 
ordinary amount, he has received in ex- 
change but half the advantages. It is 
the veriest commonplace, which is urged 
by all Oxford apologists, that the edu- 
cational advantages are only half what 
Oxford has to offer ; that the social life 
is fully as valuable. ‘Those who defend 
Oxford on this ground, then, must give 
up the point of expense, for without 
controversy this is the most expensive 
part of university life. 

I shall take, then, an ordinary average 
student who practises economy so far as 
itis consistent with the habits of the 
society around him, I take it that an 
Oxford undergraduate in one of the 
better colleges, who wishes to do his fair 
share of hospitality, and to live without 
either seclusion or ostentation, cannot 
manage on less than £200 4 year. 

In the case of Germany I cannot tell 
what additional expense may be involved 
in belonging to a corps, but, as every- 
thing is on the same scale, it cannot be 
much, All I shall do is to mention my 
own expenses for ordinary living, and it 
will be seen that, however broad a mar- 
gin be left for amusements, the whole 
expense will still be comparatively 
trifling. 

My rooms (bed-room and _ sitting- 
room), in a nice old house, with a beau- 
tiful garden, in the best part of Gédtting- 
gen, cost £4 155. for the whole semester, 
that is, if we liked to keep them, from 
the middle of April till the end of Sep- 
tember. Breakfast, consisting of coffee, 
eggs, and bread and butter, about 67. 
Dinner at a regular student's restaurant 
(consisting of soup, two courses of meat 
and stewed fruit), ts. ra per diem. 
Supper about the same, if taken at a 
restaurant, rather less if taken at home. 
Beyond these there were no expenses for 
board and lodging, except a slight outlay 
at the beginning on china and cutlery, a 
trifle for boot cleaning, and a small 
amount (only the actual cost of fuel and 
oil) for fire and light when needed. The 
university fees are proportionately mod- 
erate. ‘lhere is first of all the matricu- 


lation fee, which is about £1. Then 
each course of Jectures is patd for sepa- 
rately. The charge vanes between £1. 
and £2 for a single course for the semes- 
ter, according to the number of hours 
per week. It must be remembered that 
everything—whether it be subscriptions, 
theatres, concerts, or what not-—is on 
the same scale of rigid economy. In 
one town, for instance, where I clyed 
I remember that the stalls in the theatre 
cost 1s. 6d., and for this one heard a 
constant variety of operas and plays very 
fairly rendered. Altogether a student 
may live comfortably, not to say luxuri- 
ously, and travel a little in his vacation, 
for L100 a year. Even this estimate, 
which puts the ratio of expense at two 
to one, is hardly accurate, The £2004 
year in England does little more than 
cover the expenses in term time, and 
this is but twenty-four weeks in the 
year; whereas the £100 a year in Ger- 
many not only covers the semesters, 
which make nearly eight months, but 
leaves a margin for vacation tours. 

It may be noticed, in conclusion, what 
encouragement the freedom and elastici- 
ty of the German university system give 
to foreigners In search of higher educa- 
tion. Great numbers of English and 
Scotch graduates are to be found in the 
different universities of Germany, con- 
tinuing their studies from the point at 
which our own universities leave them. 
An instance of a German graduate com- 
ing to Oxford or Cambridge to complete 
his education is scarcely, 1 should think, 
on record, But the most important and 
constant foreign element in the German 
universities is the American, For one 
American who comes to an English unt- 
versity probably three hundred go to 
Germany. In fact, the upper-class stu- 
dents in America hardly regard their 
education as complete till they have 
spent a year or two at a German univer- 
sity. At the largeruniversities, such as 
Berlin and Leipzig, there are always 
great numbers of Americans ; but even 
at the comparatively small university of 
Gottingen there is a stable contingent. 
The American ‘‘colony,’’ as they call 
themselves at Gottingen, have a regular 
organization, A book is kept, in which 
all new comers are enrolled, and the 
colony is presided over by the American 
of longest standing, who is called ** the 
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Patriarch.’” It is his duty to look out 
for new arrivals from the States, assist 
them, if necessary, in finding lodgings 
and introduce them to the colony. 
Every Saturday evening a ** Kneipe" 
meets in proper German student style, 
and hospitality is often extended, as I 
have reason gratefully to acknowledge, 
to Englishmen and other foreigners. 
The books of the colonists date from the 
early part of this century, and contain, 
among other illustrious names, that of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

We have now, strictly speaking, com- 
pleted our subject, which was the life of 
the student or undergraduate. A few 
words may, however, be added about 
the steps which correspond to Fellowship 
examinations at Oxford and Cambridge. 

There are no such things as prize Fel- 
lowships, and, on the other hand, there 
is not the same need for them. It is 
reasonable in England that a student 
who has drained his resources to enable 
him to spend the necessary three or four 
years of expensive living at the univer- 
sity, should have a chance of repaying 
himself somewhat by his diligence, but 
the German system of keeping down the 
expense in the first instance is much less 
roundabout. On the other hand, the 
professors and lecturers are selected 
from among the aspiring young gradu- 
ates by a much more trustworthy system 
than that of Fellowship examinations. 
The latter give no evidence whatever as 
to the all-important faculty of imparting 
knowledge. The German system leaves 
all aspirants free to test themselves. 
The would-be professor obtains the 
ventas docendt, ot permission to teach. 
This gives him neither salary nor pupils. 
For these he trusts to his own reputa- 
tion. But in virtue of the authority thus 
given him, he becomes a Privatdocent, 
and he may announce lectures on any 
subject in his department, attendance at 
his lectures counting equally with that 
at regular professorial lectures. He thus 
enters at once and directly into compe- 
tition with the regular professors—a 
system which has the most wholesome 
effect on both parties ; the only restric- 
tion on him is that he must not outbid 
the professor by charging lower fees. If 
he succeeds in gathering students, and 
his lectures are found useful and popu- 
lar, he has every prospect of being elect- 
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ed to a professorship extraordinary by 
his own or some other university. Here, 
again, there is perfect freedom, In 
clecting to a vacant professorship at one 
university, selection is made indifferent- 
ly among the candidates in all the other 
universities, 

The Privatdocent is a most valuable 
person. He forms a link between the 
student and the professor. Allied to 
the former by age and sympathy, he can 
do much work which a professor cannot. 
Iie has none of the temptations to idle- 
ness of the young Fellow of an Oxford 
or Cambridge college. On the contrary, 
everything depends on his own exer- 
tions. The professors, too, ate kept 
constantly up to the times by thts com- 
petition, Ifthey fall hack for a moment, 
they are passed by a vigorous and enter- 
prising 2’rtvatdocent, and their lecture- 
rooms emptied. IT urthermore, if the 
Privatdocent is elected to a professorship 
he is elected, not merely on the strength 
of a single examination, but for his 
proved capacities for teaching that which 
he himself has acquired. 

If there is one point in which we 
might take a lesson from Germany, it is 
this. Atthis moment changes are being 
made in this matter of Fellowships. If 
this opportunity is lost, another may not 
occur again for years. ‘here are con- 
stantly complaints about idle Fellows— 
Fellows who know, but cannot teach— 
Fellows who have not come up to the 
expectations formed of them in a single 
examination. Yet no one suggests an 
imitation of the very simple and very 
efficient system of Lrivatdocenten, Is 
not the reason to be found in the fact 
that the competition would make too 
great a demand on the energies of the 
beat possidentes of the present ? 

In this matter of choice of professors 
and lecturers the contrast which Carlyle 
drew between England and Germany as 
long ago as 1828 remains true to this 
day, in spite of fifty years of unprece- 
dented reforms. This contrast con- 
cerned the interest taken by the nation 
in the matter. Speaking of the univer- 
sity of Gittingen, he says ; ‘* The Prime 
Minister of the country writes thrice 
weekly to the director of an institution 
for learning ! He oversees all; knows the 
character, not only of every professor, 
but of every pupil that gives any promise. 


He is continually purchasing books, 
drawings, models; treating for this or 
the other help or advantage io the estab- 
lishment. He has his eye over all Ger- 
many ; and nowhere does a man of any 
decided talent show himself, but he 
strains every nerve to acquire him. 
And seldom even can he succeed, for the 


Hanoverian assiduity seems nothing 
singular: every State in Germany has 
its minister for education as well as 
Hanover. They correspond, they in- 
quire, they negotiate ; everywhere there 
seems a canvassing, less for places than 
for the best men to fill them,.’’*——Fra- 
ser's Magazine, 
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“German Universities,” * 


TuIs pleasant, chatty work, accepted for what it 
purports to be (‘tA Narrative of Personal Experi- 
ences’’), is a welcome addition to a species of litera- 
ture which seems to be in a state of revival. 
There was a period when student-life in Germany 
was supposed to be about exhausted as a literary 
theme; the soil has therefore lain fallow for a 
season, but is now being worked by new laborers. 

We feel a littlé inclined to object to the high- 
sounding title, “German Universities,” because it 
would lead one to expect an exhaustive treatise on 
these institutions, of which all intelligent men are 
glad to know something, and few really know any- 
thing. A German university is a creation sus gen- 
eris, and one which it is not easy for a foreigner to 
comprehend. [t is still, however, very pleasant to 
have the personal experience of an intelligent and 
faithful observer as his contribution to that end, 
especially when he has given years of study and 
toil to its acquisition. The chief defect that we find 
in the book is the fact that it is a record of the past, 
the story being some ten or twelve years old. The 
Germans have made such wonderful progress in 
their civil and political life, as well as in science and 
literature, since that period, that any account of 
them then needs to be greatly modified to give us 
practical information concerning them as they now 
are. The institutions themselves have to a cer- 
tain extent changed their base: Gottingen, where 
our author pees considerable time, has by the ab- 
sorption of Hanover into Prussia become quite pro- 
vincial, and sunk, we think, in general estimation 
and influence. The University of Berlin, which at 
that period was the largest and most attractive one 
in Germany, has actually suffered on account of the 
political preponderance of that great city as a result 
of the war, and the consolidation of political inter- 
ests more in that center. Berlin ceases to be pre- 
eminently the ‘‘ City of Intelligence,” her University 
sinks in comparative influence, and her students are 
now deserting it for that of Leipsic, which at pres- 
ent numbers on its rolls more attendants than any 
other learned institution of the land. And then, 
again, the German nation is concentrating ils power 
largely on the new University of Strasburg, as an 
exponent of its new life in a city that was once de- 
cidedly German, and which they propose to make 
so again by the highest means cay influence which 
they can bring to bear. 

ithin the last few years nearly everything around 
German universities has changed its character. The 
peculiarities of German student-life are ee 
ing, many of the foolish customs so vividly de- 
picted by our author are vanishing, and the institu- 
tions are merging from a medieval inot a modern 
life. In short, they are becoming more practical, 
in accordance with the spirit of the age. And 
they are also becoming very much more expen- 
sive, so that any standard a few years old would 
be a deceptive one for the present hour. 

We cheerfully give our author the credit of a 
great deal of good common sense as to the real 
value of the instruction imparted in these institu- 
tions. No earnest American can afford to lose his 
time in the vain endeavor to acquire the half of 
what is taught in a German university; indeed, he 
does not need it. The course is planned for a to- 
tally different line of life, and one which Germans 





* German Universities: A Narrative of Personal Experi- 
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themselves are rapidly modifying. The American 
student does well to choose, as did the author, just 
what he finds adapted to his wants, and to let the 
other go. A few years of such labor yields golden 
fruit; but it isa great mistake to suppose that the 
German university course, as a whole, can repay the 
trouble and time given to it bya youth who is to find 
his home and make his mark among us. On the 
whole, therefore, we recommend this “ Narrative’? 
as very pleasant and profitable reading for those 
who would gain an insight into the ordinary experi- 
ence of an American at a German university a de- 
cade or more ago; but we are glad to believe that 
it contains the record of much that will not be experi- 
enced again, because of very desirable changes in 
the whole University system of the Fatherland. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Uanarer as & Ulare of Healdeaco— What the People 
ThJak about thefr Germaa roguaciation—Dil- 
iment American Stadente—-Masle aad the Theater 
—Ktc., Ete. 

{Prom Our Own Correspondent. } 
Hanxovern, Feb. 5, 1974. 

There is scarcely a single enpltal of the forty 
or fifty kingdonw, duchie, and principalities 
which constitute the grent German empire, 
which has not some special and characteristic 
fenture of attructiun to distinguish it frum its 
neighbors. ltinay be the grandest cuthodral, 
thy tiost renowned! picture gallery; perhaps 
the birth-place of a famous author or warrior, 


or poeubly it is only the home of some poculiar 
and seductive kind of sausasy, which has 
ehcercd the honest burghers all the way down 
through the centurics, and malo the city known 
far Luyonl ita own narrow walls; yet, like the 
olecure harlet in Nerth Carolina which 
claimed the proud distinction of exporting 
mors ciried Linckberrics than any town in the 
Unitet States, even the amalleet of these 
Gernuo capitals or ex-capitals has somothinz: 
te boast of, 

Hanover’s pride is language. ‘*Efere,” sars 
the Hanoverian, “here alanein all Germany 
is tho language spoken in all its purity. Here 
alone is Genuan apuken as it is written.” It is 
ng exagyeration to sny thatthe Hanoverian 
takes ax much prike iu bis pronunciation as tho 
Elder Turveydrop did in bis depurtment. Iie 
will tell yu nee Havarian otikem of high 
rank aml |i cducation Lave visited Linn- 
over and ou account of theiratroctots dialect 
Toand oten in the choicest: circles the st 
difleulty in making themselves understoul, 
while thoy themselves unlerstood the pure lan- 
uae of their Hanoverian husts with uke ut- 
tet cam Liv will relate bow. strikin: was 
the contrat Letwoen the Vienna Gerinan and 
that of the numerous Hanoverians who visited 
the .\ustrian copital during the exhibiticn 
“Blas me,” solid the Viennese (according te the 
Hanovarian version) “uw queerif those por 
ple from Hanover talk. y pronounce ust 
us we srite, How odblly it suunda, acd yer 
bow pleasantly To ag unprejudiced person, 
an Auwrican fur example, who bas teen in 


Vienna, does not snend at all 
like tho Viennese, but the story i- 
Justrates tho readincts with «hich the 


Hanoverians are gs ar tw make capital 
out of their Gerinan. It docs not require much 
caocourayement to iudnce a resilient of this city 
te Kive you fearful and wonderful exniuples of 
atruvitihs of the various dialects through- 
out Germans. Espevially ilocs be delight in 
tuimicking the Prastians whom, sines their ab- 
sorption of this little kingdom in 1543, be hates 
with far wore bitterness than the common and 
trviitivaal cnemy, theJFrenchman. The lan- 
Ruase of 3 Prussian Uificer, accunling to the 
one g¢ts frou Hanoverian representuti 
ts thatofa Luifeon rather than an cduca 
geatieman But the bandwme and stylish 
officers gu quivtly on their way, ocvupy the 
best wuts atthe theater, are the life of the 
lighest social circles, are the aimiration uf all 
susceptibie young Armerican and English yirls, 
and sooner or liter marry the daughters of the 
old andl wealthy residents ; 
The reputation of Hanover in rezant to the 
purity of ite German, has attracted manr four- 
cigners hither for the of study. I wu 
pose there 14 no doubt that the best German is 
spoken bere, at least I hare beard it acknowl- 
wheel in many other partwof Germany, and 
thove who are not renly to accede to this nd- 
mit that the Flanuverian pronounciation is at 
loast as goolasthcir own. But the forvisner 
who hears so much of thin self praise, is at Lest 
disposer! to make fan of these pretensions bow- 
ever well founded they oiay be. 


Asa 

classe mnony the pleasantest in Gernnany, 
The climate is in general agreeable, not very 
hot ia munmer, aint nono tw cold in winter. 
There is rarely any Know, and but little ica 
The healthiness of the city is remarkable 
During all the ravages of the cholera in other 
cities during tbe List few sears, Hanover has 
entirely cape. Tho alucational institutions 
are of the highest rank, and privaty instruc-. 
tion may be from most experiences - 
teacher, «In regani to music, Hanover still: 
occupics a high rank amonz tho Germuan cities, | 
The celebrated orchestra, which a few years uso ' 
Was reganial as ona of the best in the world, | 
bas nut materially changed {In its composition 
since the kingdom bas become Prussian. In! 
audition to its duties at the opera it gives every - 
winter a series of classical concerts in which o 
vytapbony by Bectioven alwars finds place. 
Nearly every meniber of tils orchestra, which 
numbers seventy plavers, isa solo performer, 
sm many of thein give instruction privatel> 
oF in the musle schonL These two causer, the 
stuly of German and of music, have at- 
tract! over a hundred of our countrymen to 
Hanover. The town ia hardly Jarge enough 
and pomeses too few attractivin to de- 
ituin, for any Jencth of time, one who 
travels merely for pleasure, anil therefore the 
american residents aru in general camest anid 
‘diligent workers. Must como bere with a 
| detinite al of muds, Ther like to bouan! 
‘fo families where no English {is spoken, 
i go often to the theater for the sake of the Lan- 
tage, and in their eacernem to hear as little 
Polis anias much German as ponible, tee 
with praisetrorthy relfencrifive the pleasinz 
sounils of their mother tangue, But that is 
well nigh imposible. Go where you will 
the fnevitabito American will be theres 
You are sure to meet hin half a score of time. 
on the afternoon promenade: will vau recrvute 
yourself un the rnewlovs with {2 quite skate, 
there is he with his nativ cealskjiu cap and club 
skates cutting elaboruta Azurces tho fee, anil 
as much of a: le as praible. Go 
to the theater and in the front cats he is apt to 
bo your next door neighbor; stroll Into the café 
to read the Times and ten to ono be is alreals 
‘there pemusing its bron columns to fiud out, 
| as ho telisthe Englishinan, whether the queen 





| 

walked out yesterday. Auli when twoof our 
|countrymen come together, no matter how 
firmly they are resolve to speak German, a! 
cunversatfon in English is as inovitable as the! 
laws of magnetic attraction. 

It is bardly possible to ovorstate the exteat 
to which the enters into tho lifo of the: 
Gennan people. It dow not require flaming 
peal rans square, on every blank wall, or 
ong folaminare wriling up in the newspapers 
to induce the peuple to go to the performances, 
Everybody, from the impecunious (if such a 
thing is possible in this land, overflowing with 
the French iuilliants) who pay a few ceots und 
climb to the dizry heights of tho fourth gallery 
to the princes in their luxurious loges—every- 
body tothe theater, and it is probable 
tnat the fonuer go_ more Crequeotly than the 
intter. The army vificers, by the way, gu every : 
night, because ¢ +4 are toall intents and pur- 
poses on the free Ibt, their yearly subscription 
costing buta trilte. If anybody wishes to learn 
the of thoevening’s performances 
ho will find on a fow sign posts the theater bill, 
a fow inches square, giving merely the 
the hour, and the prices, and stating below the 
name of the piece for the following night. The 
6RINC & m intwoorthree of the newspa- 
pers. ‘Lhis is the entire advertising of a thea. 
ter which, in various capacities, employs a 
force of 49 persons, in whose representa- 
tions nearly every person in this city of 110,000 
persons is {nterested. Long before the doors 
are open the peuple er outside to be frst to 
securu the available scats inthe unnerved 
portions of the house, and the ticket specula- 
tors swarm in the vicinity of tho theater offer- 
ing at reduced prices the seats which they have 
faced tosell during the day. The theater 
ticket speculators, br subscribins for 
the year are enabled to sell singly tlekets con- 


sidcrably cheaperthan what is charged at tho 
ticket ollice. “therefore bust people buy their 
tickets of theso persons, In this inanoer the 
best seats for opera may be bought for Scents, 
and for theatrical representations from S7}¢ to 
SWeents. The subscription price is somewhat 
less than thiseren. Thea inodcrate pricesand 
the fact that the royal theater las no compe- 
tition always insure a numerous attendance. 
It does not taka the stranger long to fail into 
the ways of tho play-going Germans and he fs 
soon Icd to take almost as niuch interest in tho 
theater as the inhabitants themselves. A Ger- 
man town of any importance without a good 
theater and opera would bean anotmoly, and a 
residence in sucha place to a foreigner as well 
as the native almost unendurable. Let me tell 
the readers of the Courant something about 
the Hanover theater, which though out a0 good 


P- . plays that are aceeptedl are in 


lace of residence Usnover maybe justly 5, 


thennelves, and be cnilearore to bring it to 
the highest peint of excullence. From his 
(arse timahe issait ta have given yearly 
0v,Uu0 crs te the theater, aud while bo was 
seacrous he was rigid in his demanily, insist- 
Hg upon tho ost searching criticiem, With 
; these influences the fame of the Hanover staze 
‘epreal throughout Europe. Ia 150, all 
chies changer Tho kintsdom of Hanover 
passed out of existence, the capital became 
arovincial city, and the poople I'nisian sab- 
te. The court theater paswed into the hans 
of the new masters, whu immediately put it on 
sonicthing like a commercial basis. Salarics 
Were cut down, and the leading solo ea 
cre went awny, most of them to Ler Tho 
spleadil orchestra, however, remained, and as 
I have already anid, is probably as goad as in 
Hanoverian tamou. The chorm is alto oseen- 
tially unchanged, At prevent the opera hery 
suffers frum the want of solo talent, aml with 
few exceptions this 1s gvarrally the caso in the 
German thoaters. There seems tu be little dilt!- 
culty in securing pool musicians and sinzers 
for orchestra and chorua. Ani the ranks of 
tho tedlet are always full, but there are few 
theaters with sufficient solo talent to pradace 
sathifactorily the operas of Wagner and Mey- 
erbeer. For example, the Wayner opuras bate 
oaly Leen given thrve or fuur times since Au- 
syust, although: the niuxic of the future is ex- 
cocdingly papular und always attracta a crowsl- 
ed house. The scenery of this thenter is always 
upon the grandest svale, ani! indeed it is equal 
ot hy few establishinents where scunie dis 
play is inade the leading fenture. Every new 
Work tbat is produced isa Fy mounted 
With now neenery, and in r to aplendor af 
decoration niul historical Adetity there is sel 
dom anything left to be dealreL “The accumu- 
lation of scenery is sumethlng enormous. All 
of the principal picces have theirown vets, aml 
even jin the pleces where « ms playa 
; Mmusior part, it is soldom that old scenury f& 
;Uash One may go for weeks to this theater 
,amd, with a constant change of bill, seo new 





scanery every nicht, and tially in classical 
-biccew, of the most magnificent description. 
Phin ox ra, , aml scon- 
ery is sufficient to atoae for far grenter 
deficiencies than are really found in 


the solo singing. Ly no means the least 
popular featnre of the thenter with the Han- 
oter public fs the balkt. Jt is introduced on 
every possible occasion in operas, in b 
wherv there is the slightest excuse for it, and, ° 
when not, often between acts. Inthe opern 
“Armite” by Gluck, for example, which, ' 
thouzh a century old, han recently been pro- 
duced bere for the firet time, the ballet appears 
five tints, or once jn each act, and it is no tn-| 
ecutmnon thing is widition to a thvo act clansic- 
al piece, anda farce, to by treated to twour 
three dances Ly tho hallet. And this isnot duo 
ty the excellence of the dancinz, for the Har- 
over ballet is not aod never has beon especially 
celebrated, Of tho theatrical cumpanr ooe 
may spetk in terms of warmest cuoumienda- 
tio, = [t is fully equal to the task of producins 
the most galetas of the drumas of Shake: 
peare, Schiller, Guetbe agi Moliere, and os for 
the modern soviety plays nony of the New 
York or London companies rite more excel- 
leat represeutatioax, To jude by tho frequen- 
cy of the perforinames, the playnof Shakes 
Peare are the most pupular of al! the classical 
tlecex, Thev are certainly given oftener than 
thus of Schiller, Goethe, and Leasing. One 
can bardly take up a Germano -withour 
ering & Siudkepedrian play advertised. Ha- 
cently at this thentur several of the historical 
plays, “As You Like Ir,” **Romoo and Juliet,” 


“*Harnlet” ant “Othello” have been given in the 
roost superb manner. As is well own the 
strength of the $ i ion is wun- 
derfulls preserved inthe German translation 


by Schlezel amt Tiek, which is so generally 
used onthe stace. Among the new piccos 
which ary having much success is a comedy 
“Epidemic,” by Dr. Sclweilzer, in which the 
mania for stock speculation is admirabiv cari- 
caturesL Formerly the German staze was 
Noxial with French playa. Now the tendency 
seers exactly the reverse, In Herlin and Vien- 
na French pfeces are yet popular, but in most 
of the other Gorman theaters they rarely find 
apince. TheGcrmansare willing zh to 
take the Freuchman’s taowey, but in the drama 
aml even in the fashions they are at 
last disposal to be independent. For 
theatrical material the Germans am eten more 
dnite ene of the OA perines the French. 
at exe: puion of the Shakspearian 
Ltetieve the phe English drama feted sored 
Germany daring the last six months is Wilke | 
Collins's ‘The New Magdalen,” and this hus! 
tem Ly no means suceveeful One sidom if | 
ever sus those tine old English comedies of the 
last ceatury, or the asknirable domestic dramas | 
of Roberteon, on the German ataze. I suppose, 
however, the fecundity of native play writers 
renders it unnecessary to go abruad for mate- 
riaL ‘The stage teems with new plecen. For 
example, the manager of one of the principal 
Vienna theaters received (ur examination over 
30 orlginal dramns lsat year, trom various 
known and unknuwn authors. of which he 
fuund ouly eighteen available, and this is said 
to be the cnse at all the principal theaters. Tho ' 
: geoueralexcelicnt 
‘Studies of character, and fall of satire upun 
‘tho follies of the lar. And yet, howerer cor 
(inhiy a pew Picco Li fuvelvedd If xcidom tins a: 
“run.” The craving for novelty soon pushes it ' 
aside, after thre or four performances, and. 
thie: du not fullow cach other in succession, | 
but at intervals of two or thre weeks, A 
“run” of a hundred nizhts of a piece, however 
magnilicent it mizht be, would be consiicred 


iy the amusement-loving public as udilesirable 
Qs It Would be umposuuble, ne C. 


ten years is atilt uno of tho best in Ver- 
nas - lt is the steroutyped remark ofsthe old 
eaidant, that tho theater fs nothing now to' 


what it usod to be. Hy will tell you that eve- 


rything has become so bad since the P 
will 


thoparsimonious manaze- 


ore, BAT that he never goes to the theater 
: pow; 


‘ment, and rail at 


Prussian jutendent as a 


‘ cuntemptible miserly fcllow who allows all the 


| best talwut to go ra 
aries. Ho wills sigh 


for the ood old Hanore 
riau times when when the ex 


rthan pay adequate sal- 
tures of 


money was the last cousideration, and art the 
firat in the managementof the theater. Then 
King George V. used to sciul his agents all 
over Germany to search out the best talent: 
then Marschner, Duvrient, Niemann, Wachtel, 
Jouchim, Sontag, and Secbach, were the stars 
of a theatrical and operatic constellation such 
ns no other court in Germany could besat of 


Then an engagemant on the 


over 0 Was 


uu nieau distinction. Tho theater was the fa- 
vorite stnuserivnt of the kit whues blindness 
prevented him froin taking part in out<loor 
Pleasures with which other wonarchs solace 
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HANOVERIAN VILLAGE LIFE. 


By WALTER NORDHOFF. 





HE Hanoverian village of E lies a few miles distant from a 

famous university town, in a district which still maintains many 

old-time customs, and which presents, therefore, a curious image of 
German rural life thirty or forty years ago. 

The approach to E from G is very pretty. The thorough 
culture of German fields and the absence of fences make a rural pros- 
pect especially pleasing to an American. At the foot of a low hill, 
and completely embowered in green, lay E , with nothing of it 
visible as we neared it except the church-steeple and the red-tiled 
roofs of the principal houses. My lodgings were in a house near the 
church ; my room—the best in the house—commanding a view and 
smell of the stable and barnyard, with its manure-heap, which we 
passed on our way from the street to the front door. I still wonder 
why in E the parlor, dining-room, and best sleeping-rooms are 
made to face the barnyard, while the kitchen and servants’ rooms look 
out upon a pretty garden in which the family spends most of its sum- 
mer ; 

; Saeed or village of E has about six hundred inhabi- 
tants. It has no manufactures, and all its people, even its officials 
except the clergymen, live either partly or entirely upon the produce 
of the soil tilled by themselves. The tilled land is very minutely sub- 
divided, the pasturage and forest-lands being held and used in com- 
mon, while the laws and customs governing this use, and the general 
system of land tenure, culture, and improvement, are In many ways 
curious to an American. Bares 

The land belonging to the commune or village of E is divided 
into tillable, pasture, and wood land. The tilled land amounts to 
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eleven hundred and forty acres, and is owned in plots of from thirty 
to fifty acres. The Bawermeister, or head of the village, owns one 
hundred and fifty acres, but he is exceptionally wealthy. The church- 
lands are two hundred and eighty acres, and there are also two hun- 
dred and ten acres owned by a noble family, non-resident. The till- 
able church-lands are let to factory and railroad laborers in small 
plots, and the women of these tenants form a part of the general 
laboring force in the harvest-season. 

Twenty acres is the least amount of land that a peasant, who lives 
on the produce of his farm alone, can cultivate profitably in this re- 
gion, and the living thus obtained is so miserable that those who own 
so little generally eke out their subsistence by renting land from 
richer farmers. Sixty acres of the land around E have been set 
apart, by old usage, as common, on which those of the villagers who 
own “village rights” graze their animals, and from which they get 
clay and stone for building and a certain amount of hay for winter 
use. ‘The extreme subdivision of the land around E is the result 
of the laws which govern the inheritance of land in the province. At 
the death of the head of the family his land is divided equally among — 
his children, his wife having first taken out of the estate the amount 
of money or land she brought her husband at marriage, and, in addi- 
tion to this, a part equal to the share of one of the children. The 
mother’s property at her death goes to the children in the same way. 

Church-lands can be sold when the consent of the minister, church 
trustees, and church government has been obtained, but such sales 
rarely take place. Land belonging to the commune as commons can 
not be sold unless special authority has first been given by the state. 

The highest value I heard set on any land in E was three hun- 
dred dollars an acre for a garden-spot in the village itself. Land 
near E is not worth so much as near some of the towns around 
it, because it has never been verkoppelt or “married,” as the process 
is called, by means of which a peasant obtains one compact farm in 
exchange for a dozen or more widely scattered, small fields. This 
Verkoppelung and the laws and customs which make such a process 
necessary show so much of the German farmer’s mode of life that I . 
will explain the manner in which it is carried out: In accordance with 
the laws which govern inheritance, each daughter must receive either 
at her marriage or at the death of her parents a certain share, varying 
with the number of children, of all the land belonging to her parents. 
The chances are, of course, very much against the land which she thus 
inherits adjoining that of her husband, so that, in the first generation, 
_ the family have two fields which may be a mile or two apart. Now, 
when this couple die, each one of their children receives its share, not 
of the whole, but of each field owned by the parents. Suppose this 
process to go on for a century, and it will be readily understood that 
a peasant may own thirty or forty fields, each containing but a small 
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fraction of an acre, and no two of which lie together. To remedy the 
evils of this system, Verkoppelung commissions were created for each 
province by the state, which also undertook the draining, irrigation, 
and laying out of roads through the land on which they worked. 

Any landholder in a village may, by merely notifying the district 
magistrate, call a meeting of the farmers to consider whether the land 
of the village shall be verkoppelt, but, if less than half the landowners 
respond to the call, or if a majority are against the measure, the caller 
of the meeting has to pay its legal expenses. If half the landowners 
respond, and the question is favorably decided, notice is at once sent 
by the magistrate to the general Verkoppelung commission. This 
commission decides whether the village meeting did its work in a 
legal way, and, if the requisite amount of red tape proves to have 
been used, appoints an inferior commission to see that the roads, 
canals, and ditches are properly placed, and to be responsible for the 
honest performance of the work to be done. The first work of this 
commission is to register the value of the land owned by each farmer ; - 
then the land is ditched, and canals and roads are built. After the work 
is finished, all the land of the village is divided into a certain number 
of grades, generally eight, the first of which contains the best farming- 
land ; the remainder containing continually poorer and poorer land un- 
til in the last are placed the mountain pasture-fields. Upon each one 
of these subdivisions a value is then set by the commission ; the total 
value put upon the land being, of course, equal to the value of all the 
village land before the Verkoppelung. The commission then retires, 
and a farmers’ meeting is called to ratify its valuation. If at this 
meeting any one objects to the value set upon any piece of land, his 
objection is noted and sent to the general commission, and, if thought 
to be reasonable, the land is valued anew; but, if the question is de- 
cided adversely to the objector, he has still the right to refuse to take 
the land in dispute, and it can not be forced upon him. If, however, 
a considerable number of objections are made to the valuation, a new 
inferior commission is appointed, this time from among the farmers 
who have objected to the former valuation ; and the decision of this 
last commission is final, no appeal being allowed. 

The preliminaries having been successfully adjusted, the general 
commission then allots to each farmer arbitrarily an amount of land 
equal in value, although perhaps not in quantity, to that he had be- 
fore his land was taken. Whenever there is. pasture-land among that 
belonging to the village, each farmer receives, after the Verkoppelung, 
a certain amount of it ; in which case his farm lies in two parts. The 
average cost per acre of the whole process is about five dollars, and 
this is assessed on each peasant according to the value of the land he 
receives. In case any farmer can not pay his share of the expenses, 
his land is sold, just as it would be for unpaid taxes. __ 

_ When a person has land to let, he sends notice to the town crier, 
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who then parades the streets, beating a drum and stopping at each 
corner to announce that such a person has so much land which will be 
rented on such a day. On the day mentioned, all those interested 
meet in the public square, and a lawyer, or the village magistrate, 
states to the assembly the quantity and location, and the general terms 
on which it will be rented. He then auctions off the lot field by field. 
The highest price paid per acre per year, in E——, is seven dollars and 
fifty cents, and poor land rents as low as twelve cents a year. Leases 
run from six to eighteen years. Each renter of land deposits with the 
magistrate, at whose office his lease is drawn up, a sum of money equal 
to the rental of the land he has taken for one year, and in most cases 
for two years. The money thus deposited remains with the justice 
during the whole term for which the land is rented, and is then re- 
turned to the depositor if he has paid everything due the landowner. 
The amount of ready money thus required is so great that farmers can 
seldom afford to rent more than a few acres of land. Owing in part 
to the excessively high rent paid for land, and in part to this deposit, 
farmers can make little more than their living expenses from rented 
land. In fact, even those who own their land are glad to get through 
the year without having to run in debt or to deny themselves some of 
the necessaries of life. 

Without exception, the methods of cultivation employed around 
E would be thought in this country old-fashioned and inefficient. 
Even such simple tools as the scythe and cradle are seldom used, almost 
all the grain being cut handful after handful with a sickle, and then 
carefully laid out to dry before being bound into small bundles. A 
whole family works day after day over the grain, handling each straw 
at least three times, and yet showing no trace of mental fatigue at the 
(to me) awful monotony of the work. I could only wonder at the 
temerity of a government which dares to educate a people before 
whom, from their childhood, lies nothing but the prospect of drudgery 
so constant and so stupefying. The farmers, to economize time, gen- 
erally do their threshing at night, rising for this purpose at twelve or 
one o’clock, and working at it until it is time for their regular day’s 
labor to begin. | 

Grains of different sorts and leguminous plants are the main crops 
grown around E , to which each farmer adds whatever he needs 
for his own use. In most cases, also, they do a little market-garden- 
ing for the neighboring city market. According to the method by 
which all the land belonging to the community of E is cultivated, 
the whole arable soil of the village is divided without regard to pri- 
vate ownership into three parts, called Winter, Sommer, and Brach- 
feld, or fallow. In the Winterfeld are grown those crops which are 
planted in the fall, or early in the spring—being for E mainly 
rye and wheat. The Sommerfeld has the spring-sown crops, of which 
barley and oats are good examples. The Brachfeld is, as its name de- 
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notes, allowed to lie entirely fallow, or at most is used for pasture, or 
for the growth of such light crops as esparsette and the legumes. 
Next year the Brachfeld of the former year becomes Winterfeld ; the 
former Winterfeld is used for Sommerfeld ; and so on year after year, 
and century after century. ? 

A part of the commune-land is used as pasture, and on it each per- 
son holding a village right may pasture a certain number of cattle, 
sheep, pigs, and geese. A second part is meadow-land, and every 
twelve years this is divided into as many parts as there are holders of 
village rights, and each one receives a share, of which he has the ex- 
clusive use until the redivision at the end of the duodecade. Still a 
third part of the commune-land is planted with fruit-trees ; the prod- 
uce of which is sold for the benefit of the communal treasury. A 
fourth, and largest part, is planted with forest-trees, and from it each 
person receives yearly a certain amount of building and fire wood. 

During the months when farm-work is possible the peasants in 
E rise between four and five, and, after a breakfast of coffee, sau- 
sage, and bread, go at once to the fields. At half-past nine or ten the 
whole family sit down in the field and eat black bread, washed down 
with a kind of coarse brandy called schnapps. Then work goes on 
again until twelve, when, if the day is hot, they return home and rest 
for an hour or two, making their noonday meal of bread and the re- 
mains of the coffee prepared in the morning and kept warm on the 
embers, or, if wood is scarce, by wrapping the coffee-pot in the bed- 
clothes! After their return to work, an afternoon meal of bread and 
schnapps is eaten at half-past three, and an evening meal of bread, 
coffee, and a warm soup, when they stop work at seven or eight. Con- 
stant toil of this sort leaves but little time for reading or self-im- 
provement, and only six papers are taken in E , not more than 
twelve or fourteen persons in all reading them. These weeklies and a 
few story-books, loaned out by the pastor, are the only reading ma- 
terial of a village of five hundred and ninety-one souls. The bread 
eaten by the peasants is made of coarse black flour, baked once or at 
most twice a month, and eaten without butter. On Sunday morning 
a little beef or mutton is sometimes eaten by a few families, but other- 
wise no animal food is taken except in the form of sausage-meat. 
Children do not work in the fields until about ten years of age, nor is 
much work done by them for five or six years later, as from six to 
fifteen or sixteen years of age they are compelled to attend school. 
In summer, from June 24th to September 29th, there is no afternoon 
session of the school, and the children then help in the harvest. The 
toil of a peasant being so constant, is also done slowly and poorly. A 
wood-sawyer, for instance, holds and works his saw with only one hand, 
and draws a breath between each stroke. 

A compulsory school law in the province of Hanover forces the 
peasants to study during ten years of their lives, and during this time 
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a little reading, writing, and arithmetic is acquired; but beyond this is 
and a slight knowledge of High German they do not advance. Clean- 
liness is not a peasant virtue in this region, and perhaps I had better 
say nothing on the subject, further than that the pig is at all times a 
welcome member of the highest village society, and generally goes 
into the house by the front door. 

All work and no play makes the peasant a dull fellow, and the little 
education he gets does not help him much. Many stories of their 
blunders are current, involving oftenest the local Dogberries. To this 
sort belongs the sign said to have been posted in a stable in G——, and 
which notified the stablemen that “it is forbidden to feed the horses 
or cows with lighted pipes or cigars.” A trespass notice, still to be 
seen near E » gives perhaps the best idea of this sort of muddle- 
headedness. Written in Plattdeutsch, it gives the warning : “ This road 
is no road, but he who will travel it notwithstanding is fined four 
marks and two days in jail; the informer to receive half.” Laws are 
so strict and well enforced that there are few crimes. Such as do 
occur in E are mainly fights caused by liquor and family quarrels, 
which the pastor commonly has influence enough to settle. 

Owing to the small land-holdings there is in E—— no distinct class 
of what we in this country call farm-help ; but, when a man has not 
money enough to hire land in the ordinary way, he goes to a farmer and 
asks for six or eight acres of land, agreeing to pay so much rent, and 
giving no deposit, but binding himself to work for the farmer at rates 
much below those usually paid day laborers—twenty-five cents a day or 
thirty-five cents for cutting an acre of grain being the prices paid to 
such boundmen. 

House-servants are employed in E only by the minister. They 
are hired at Easter, or on the 16th of November, and one year is the 
usual length of the term for which they engage. Housemaids receive 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars a year, and a present of twenty yards 
of linen and a pair of shoes ; it is also customary to give them small 
money fees once or twice a year if they have done their work well. 

I ought to have explained before, that the village, besides being a 
collection of people assembled together for protection and to afford 
church and school facilities, is also a commune in the sense that it is a 
closed corporation without the power of self-extension or contraction. 
The village can and does own property, and hires men to do village 
work, as, for instance, to take care of the cattle owned by members of 
the corporation. This system of land tenure is said to have originated 
in the following way : In the earliest times a single family held all the 
land around it in common. At that time all the land was divided, as 
it still is, into three parts, to provide for the alternation of crops and 
the resting of the land. Each man then received his share of the land 
for a year only, a redivision being made at the end of each season. 
As time went on, the term for which land was allotted increased, until 
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gradually the principle of private property was introduced and the 
ownership of land became fixed. But this change did not affect pas- 
ture or forest land. ‘The result of all this has been the retention of the 
communal idea in regard to the so-called village rights which belong 
to the citizens of E——, but not to all its inhabitants. There are only 
sixty-six of these rights, and this number can not be increased or di- 
minished, so that only a small part of the six hundred inhabitants of 
K are citizens. Each one of the rights can be halved—thus, of 
course, also halving the privileges of the possessor, but the subdivision 
can go no further. Each right gives its possessor the privilege of graz- 
ing a certain number of sheep, cattle, geese, and swine on the public 
pasture ; of mowing a certain amount of meadow-land, and of getting 
stone and clay for building from the village pits, besides a considerable 
amount of wood each year from the communal forest. Village rights 
have thus a considerable value, and are sold at prices ranging from two 
hundred and twenty-five to three hundred dollars each. In order to 
possess a 7ight a man must own a house in the village, and he can not 
own more than one right unless he increases the number of houses he © 
owns in the same proportion. 

Since the number of rights can not be increased, and since each 
one can only be halved, there must, of course, be numbers of people 
in the village who are not corporators. Such persons have none of 
the privileges belonging to the rest except the permission to graze 
cattle on the common pasture when they have paid to the commune 
authorities a fixed price per head for each animal thus fed ; nor have 
such persons any vote when communal affairs are to be passed upon. 

EK is entirely independent of the neighboring city of G——, 
but offenses against the law are tried by an inferior court sitting in 
the latter place. Each male in E who. has attained the age of 
thirty years, and who is not a pauper or criminal, has a single vote in 
the election of those officers who are to govern his village. These 
officials are, first, a Bauermeister, having the combined powers of 
sheriff and town clerk ; under him are two deputies and a Council of 
twelve men, all elected for a period of six years. The Bauermeister, 
who is generally one of the wealthiest and most intelligent of the citi- 
zens, keeps the village accounts ; makes the state and military reports; 
registers births, marriages, and deaths, also sales and rentals of land ; 

_ places criminals and insane in safe keeping ; receives applications from 
the village poor; gives notice of the commencement of military ser- 
vice, to which each young man is bound ; and reports to the state at 
Specified times upon communal and village affairs. He is also Presi- 
dent of the»Council and of all village meetings. For all this hard 
work he receives only forty dollars a year, and his assistants get no- 
thing but the barren honor of election. Over the Bauermeister is 
placed a state official who has control of a number of villages. Pro- 
vincial and village taxes are collected by an officer elected for a term 
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of six years, who receives about thirty dollars per annum for his ser- 
vices. 

EK—— has two foresters appointed by an imperial forester, under 
whose control they are. These officers receive about forty-five dollars 
a year, and for this sum must decide all matters in regard to the cut- 
ting or planting of trees ; must see that no wood is stolen, and during 
the wood-cutting season must prevent any one cutting more than his 
share, and see that only marked trees are cut. They must, moreover, 
preserve all the game in the forest for the use of that person to whom 
the right to kill game has been let. 

The pastor of E—— is supported by the rental of two hundred and 
eighty acres of land, belonging to the church, and his income is also 
slightly increased by marriage, burial, and other fees. Since the min- 
ister is the only cultivated man in the village, he has of course great 
influence over all village affairs, and acts as peacemaker in all disputes 
or quarrels. To him each farmer comes as occasion demands for ad- 
vice or instruction, but he never visits his people, except when severe 
illness or death calls for his good offices, nor have I ever seen a peas- 
ant enter the parsonage, except when called there by business. This 
total separation of the pastor from his flock seemed to me to make the 
church a mere formal affair incapable of doing much good, yet I could 
not wonder at the refusal of an educated man to associate with the 
peasants. Village ministers are appointed by the church consistory, 
and hold their places for life, unless they break some church rule or 
preach false doctrine. They are always university men, and are gen- 
erally well-read, but their views are apt to be narrow—Darwin being 
looked upon as an arch-fiend, and science, in so far as it does not agree 
with literal translations of the Bible, as “science falsely so called.” 
They revolve in a little circle, independently of all the secular world, 
around some bishop or church dignitary. Their social life consists of 
an interchange of afternoon and evening calls, at which coffee is drunk, 
and the world, the flesh, and the devil, discussed in a very innocent 
way ; occasionally this monotony is interrupted by a birthday party or 
a church celebration. The latter are, however, a delusion and a snare 
to outsiders, as each preacher goes with a sermon or two in his pocket 
and with his mind made up to read them. As a consequence of this, 
and of the German peasant’s love for sermons, I once stood up in a 
crowded church from 7 A.M. to 5 P.™M., with only an hour’s intermis- 
sion for dinner, listening to an endless series of sermons, varied only 
by a change of speakers! I left the church at five, but was afterward 
told that there was an evening session and that the preaching went on 
for three days. 

The pastor is president of a board of trustees, consisting of four 
church-members, by whom all church expenses are audited, and also of 
a school board, of four electors and the teacher, which controls school 
matters. The members of these boards, with the exception of the 
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minister and teacher, are chosen for six years by the votes of all the 
. rs. 
sank eae to unites in one person the duties of sexton, grave- 
digger, and bell-ringer. All teachers must have passed an srenipatign 
held by the state, for which they are prepared by some yen en sf 
at preparatory schools and a three years’ course at Bee is ght 
normal schools in Hanover. In order to enter these schools, t eenp 
cant must be eighteen years old and be able to pass an Be: peti 
the elementary studies. Teachers earn from one hundre ie - y- 
five to two hundred and twenty-five dollars a year. a eri 
teacher received eighty-seven cents a year from each vet soe z 
dred pupils, fifteen dollars a year from the church for sas Mires 
sexton, besides fifty cents for each adult’s and twenty- : Ee ee 
each child’s grave dug by him. From the state he got ¢ Stas 
dollars, and from the village seven dollars and fifty cents = y sida 
six acres of good farming-land and a house. All the books an fia 
I saw were of the most old-fashioned sort, and the teacher se eae 
whenever he had money enough to buy schnapps. is . rips. 
sistory appoints and removes the village teachers throughou he 
Teachers are not considered socially equal to nor do they assoc : 
with ministers. With the teacher ends the list of village officers, an 
next come those communal servants for whom we in this country aie 
no equivalent. In what follows, the distinction between village e ef 
tors and commune citizens or corporators must be borne in ants ; 
Those that I have called electors comprise all males over thirty who 
live in E , while there are only sixty-six citizens of the com 
Electors have no rights except that of voting for mulaee ones % “ e 
village corporators possess many valuable privileges, a mee ) ae eae 
have given above. Communal servants consist of a pie , ee 
herd, who also looks after the swine, and a gooseherd, who, ne eee 
tion, is town-crier, and runs on errands for the Bane eee 
men are elected yearly at a meeting of the Soren ae Pe 
are much sought after, but do not descend from father o 8 a ec 
full corporator may send out daily with these perce ou eo) = ‘ 
sheep without lambs, four pigs without shoats, and twelve ge : : cue 
animals are collected every morning at stated hours Pe e aa a : 
who go through the streets playing peculiar airs on their orns, ab the 
sound of which those corporators who wish to send their animals ; 
turn them into the street to be collected. tn the evening the anne S 
are brought back from the pasture by their herders, and que apne 
in the village to find their own way home. Sheep, however, ~ up 
returned to their owners each night in this way, but remain wit t e 
herder during the summer season. For their labor the herders teeenNe 
very little ready money, most of their salary being paid in ee ca 
products. Each of the herders receives a house and a quarter of an 
acre of land from the commune. In addition, the shepherd has the 
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privilege of pasturing fifty sheep of his own, and receives seven dollars 
and a half a year from the commune and about fifty dollars yearly in 
grain from the citizens. The cow-herder makes about forty dollars a 
year, and the goose-herder receives a hundred loaves of bread from 
the citizens and twenty-two dollars in money from the commune, for 
which he must do all the town-crying and go daily for the orders of 
the Bauermeister. 

I could get very little information in regard to the modes of taxa- 
tion of the village, each person being willing to tell me what taxes he 
paid but no one seeming to know just how they were assessed. A 
farmer with forty acres of land paid, the year I was in E , five 
dollars as land-tax, three dollars as poll-tax, one dollar as house-tax, 
and four dollars as village-tax. He would also, if he had kept a shop 
or inn, have had to pay a special license. Incomes of less than one 
hundred and ten dollars are exempt from taxation. Ministers and 
teachers pay state but not village taxes. The pastor of E paid 
a tax of nine dollars on his income of four hundred and fifty dollars, 
and a land-tax of twenty-four dollars on two hundred acres of land. 
Communal taxes vary greatly in rate according to the wealth of the 
commune. Some communes, which own valuable mines or forests, not 
only exact no tax from their citizens, but divide annually a surplus 
among the corporators. A case of this sort is rare, but it is not un- 
common to have most of the communal taxes paid by the sale of wood 
from commune forests. 

Almshouse accommodations are so poor and the food and treatment 
so bad that but few of the inhabitants of E—— feel pauperism to be 
their vocation. Only one villager receives food and shelter from the 
village, and a second food alone. Their provisions are obtained by 
going from house to house in the village, each house being bound by 
law to provide food for the paupers so many days each year. I asked 
why the poor-house was not repaired, and was told that the peasants 
had purposely built it poorly, fearing that if it were comfortable it 
might encourage pauperism in the village. The poor are supplied 
with clothes either from the church or village treasury according to 
circumstances. A residence of two years in a village compels its in- 
habitants at the expiration of that time to support the applicant, nor 
can he be forced to do any work in return for his living. The one 
pauper in E was so distressing to the eye that I never passed 
him if I could avoid it. Blind and lame, hatless, coatless, shoeless, 
and covered with the mud in which he had slept, he seemed, as he crept 
from fence-post to fence-post, muttering curses on those who passed 
without giving him alms, to be forsaken alike by God and man. I can 
imagine him being, in the words of a dying tramp, “ glad to have a hell 
to go to,” but I can not believe that any moderately respectable imp 
would touch him without the aid of a pair of tongs. <A gift of one 
_ cent would cause him to bless you until he had reached: the nearest 
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dram-shop ; more than this I never dared to give, for fear of causing 
an inroad of beggars upon the village. 

An imperial forester, with one or more deputies in each village of 
his district, has complete control of all the woodland in his circle. By 
him it is decided how much wood shall be cut each year for the use of 
the commune or corporation, and without his consent not a stick can 
be cut in any forest of his district. The commune of E owns fif- 
teen hundred and thirty-eight acres of land, which has, since the set- 
tlement of the village many generations ago, been planted in forest- 
trees. None of this forest-land has ever been stripped of its trees and 
devoted to agriculture, with the exception of a sinall part, which, on 
account of its position near a much-traveled road, served during the 
Thirty Years’ war as a refuge and place of ambush for brigands and 
highway robbers. This was, toward the end of the great war, cleared 
and the land divided among the corporators. The forest-land belong- 
ing to KE +s divided into forty parts, one of which may be cleared 
each year. On account of the large amount of extra labor caused by 
the keeping up of nurseries, but few villages plant the land cleared by 
them each year, most of them allowing the natural growth to spring 
up on the cut portions. Although the natural growth of wood on 
which E depends for its supply does away with the need for a 
large nursery, the corporators are yet compelled to keep up a small 
one, in order to plant high, wind-swept ridges where no seed has 
lodged. This nursery, or Baumschule as it is called, is planted and 
kept up by the labor of all the corporators. As a general thing, only 
two days out of the year are spent by each citizen at commune work. 
In the fall a meeting of the corporators is called, and it is then decided 
when and how much wood shall be cut. The imperial forester is at 
once notified, and, in company with the village forester, goes through 
the part which is to be cut that year and marks all trees under an inch 
in diameter except those which, from their fine form or good situation, 
seem likely to make first-rate timber. The whole of the woodland to 
be cut is then divided-into sixty-six parts, and each corporator receives 
a part, allotted by chance, on which he at once goes to work and clears 
off the brush and marked trees. When this has been accomplished 
throughout the whole tract, the imperial forester is again called, and 
goes through the forest, marking all trees not large enough for build- 
ing timber, and which are so warped, decayed, or top-killed as to be 
unlikely to grow into good timber. These trees are then divided as 
before, and each citizen cuts and carries away his share. Then, for 
the third and last time, the forester goes through the tract, and marks 
all the large trees which seem to be hollow-hearted or to have stopped 
growing. These are then divided and cut like the rest, with the ex- 
ceptions that the oaks are first stripped of their bark to be sold to tan- 
ners for the benefit of the commune, and that the teacher and minis- 
ter get none of this large wood because, the peasants say that, when a 
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parsonage or a schoolhouse must be built, it is done, not by the minis- 
ter or teacher, but by the people. The oak-bark is often worth more 
than all the rest of the wood of a forest. In starting pine-forests the 
cones are planted thickly in furrows, and, after the first weeding-out, 
are left untouched for ten years, at which time alternate trees are cut. 
This process is repeated every five years, till at the end of thirty years 
all the trees are cut ; the successive cuttings being divided among the 
corporators, 

When any one wishes to build a house in E , he sends word to 
the village court, describing the kind of house and where it is to be 
constructed. Notices are then posted in the village, and, if no one sends 
written objections to the court before the expiration of fifteen days, the 
building is allowed, and can not be interfered with. It will be seen 
that the population of E consists of two classes: the few more 
fortunate, who possess village rights, and draw from these an income 
which considerably increases their comfort ; and the less fortunate, but 
more numerous, who possess no share in the communal property. But 
no social distinction, so far as I could see, obtains between these two 
classes. | 
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